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FOREWORD 

LN  DECEMBER  21,  1942,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  authorized  a  research  study 
to  be  made  on  the  population  of  California. 

Mr.  Davis  McEntire  was  appointed  Director  in  charge  of  the 
study.  He  and  his  associates  began  their  work  on  July  1,  1943.  The 
final  report  of  Mr.  McEntire,  together  with  the  materials  gathered, 
was  filed  with  the  Club's  Research  Advisory  Council  on  October  19, 
1945. 

Accepting  the  recommendations  of  the  Research  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, as  made  on  November  9,  1945,  the  Board  of  Governors  on 
November  19,  1945,  authorized  the  publication  of  Part  I  of  the 
study,  believing  the  facts  therein  set  forth  to  be  of  value  and  of 
timely  importance  in  connection  with  questions  now  before  the  peo- 
ple of  California. 

As  a  basis  for  its  research  publications,  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California  selects  for  study  timely  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
people  of  California.  These  publications,  of  which  this  is  one,  do 
not  constitute  an  expression  of  the  position  or  opinion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California.  They  are  issued  on  their  intrinsic 
value. 
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CHAPTER  I 
The  Growth  of  Population* 

Rapid  growth  of  population  has  been  a  normal  characteristic 
of  California  ever  since  the  Gold  Rush.  In  the  perspective  of«a 
century,  the  Gold  Rush  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
"rushes"  to  California,  of  which  the  latest  is  continuing  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  next  is  a  lively  subject  for  speculation. 

Eighty  years  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  colonizing  had  brought 
the  population  of  California,  by  the  time  of  its  cession  to  the 
United  States  (1848),  to  approximately  14,000  persons,  not  in- 
cluding the  Indians,  according  to  the  historian,  Bancroft.  A  large 
part  of  this  population,  however,  was  the  result  of  Yankee  im- 
migration during  the  half  dozen  years  preceding  the  American 
occupation.  The  non-Indian  population  in  1842  numbered  about 
5,000,  according  to  the  only  available  contemporary  estimate.  Of 
the  1848  population  an  estimated  7,500  were  Spanish-Californians 
and  the  remainder  largely  Americans,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants. 

Early  Settlements 

Population  growth  remained  virtually  stagnant  through  the  long 
period  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  dominion.  After  Cabrillo's  landing 
at  San  Diego  in  1542,  more  than  two  centuries  of  exploration  by 
sea  and  attempts  to  establish  an  overland  route  preceded  the  first 
settlements.  Two  expeditions  to  San  Diego  in  1769  mark  the 
beginning  of  Spanish  settlement  of  Alta  California.  The  personnel 
of  these  expeditions  consisted  of  soldiers,  sailors,  Indians,  and 
padres  (219  started  out  and  126  survived  the  trip).  With  them 
they  brought  implements,  seeds,  foodstuffs,  400  head  of  live- 
stock (the  first  to  be  brought  to  California),  church  furniture, 
vestments,  and  ornaments  for  the  founding  of  missions.  Within 
five  years,  the  survivors  of  these  first  expeditions  established  a 
presidio  at  San  Diego  and  five  missions.  The  population  consisted 
of  military  officials  and  soldiers,  friars  and  their  neophytes,  a 
few  mechanics  in  government  pay,  servants  and  slaves,  and  some 
thousands  of  native  Indians. 

No  genuine  colonists  or  settlers  arrived  in  California  until  1776. 
In  that  year,  Juan  Bauptist  de  Anza  led  a  government  financed 


*  The  reader  is  directed  to  Bancroft's  "History  of  the  Pacific  States,"  Volume 
XIII  to  XIX,  or  to  Caughey,  "California,"  for  a  general  account  of  affairs 
of  this  period. 
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expedition  of  240  Spanish  colonists  to  found  a  mission  and  presi- 
dio on  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  following  year,  nine  soldiers 
with  their  families  and  five  other  families  were  sent  to  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  to  found  the  first  pueblo  in  California  in  1777.  By 
1780,  one  historian  tells  us,  the  farmers  of  San  Jose  were 
"prospering  in  a  quiet  way"  and  the  pueblo  had  a  Spanish  and 
mixed  blood  population  of  five  hundred.  Sixty  years  later,  San 
Jose's  population  still  did  not  exceed  five  hundred. 

The  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was  established  in  1781  with  12 
settlers  and  their  families,  46  persons  in  all,  consisting  of  Negroes, 
Indians,  and  mixed  breeds.  Like  San  Jose,  the  Los  Angeles  pueblo 
made  little  progress.  Fifty  years  after  its  founding  the  boundaries 
of  the  pueblo  were  not  fixed,  nor  any  survey  of  the  town  site 
carefully  made. 

To  some  extent  the  Spanish  government  used  California  as  a 
penal  colony.  Historians  record  the  arrival  of  convict  groups  at 
Monterey  in  1791  and  in  1798,  and  apparently  such  arrivals  were 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

Yankee  traders  began  to  visit  California  as  early  as  1802.  In 
1826  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  established  an  overland  route 
from  the  United  States  and  fur  trappers  arrived  the  next  year. 
In  1829  the  first  overland  trading  company  arrived  from  New 
Mexico.  Thereafter,  an  organized  trade  in  whisky,  blankets,  and 
woolen  and  cotton  goods  developed  between  Santa  Fe  and  Los 
Angeles.  With  almost  every  trading  party  from  New  Mexico 
came  a  few  Americans.  Many  of  these  saw  commercial  advantages 
in  the  new  land  and  remained  as  merchants  and  traders. 

The  early  trappers  and  traders  carried  news  of  California  to  the 
east,  and  overland  immigrant  parties  began  to  arrive  in  1841.  The 
first  party  to  come  was  a  group  of  thirty  from  Missouri.  Most 
of  the  early  overland  arrivals  were  frontiersmen  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  the  central  Mississippi  Valley.  Their  number 
steadily  increased  each  year  until,  in  1846,  the  Americans  felt 
themselves  strong  enough  to  organize  an  insurrection  against  the 
Mexican  Government  and  proclaim  the  Bear  Flag  Republic. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1848  rumors  circulated  in  California 
towns  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Sutter  county.  Migration  to  the 
mines  began  slowly,  almost  secretly  at  first,  for  the  early  reports 
were  scarcely  believed.  When  the  gold  rush  really  set  in,  San 
Francisco  and  other  coastal  towns  were  virtually  depopulated. 
Bancroft  observes  of  San  Francisco  that  "It  was  as  if  an  epidemic 
had  swept  the  little  town  so  lately  bustling  with  business,  or  as 
if  it  was  always  morning  there."  Before  the  fall  of  1848,  probably 
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three-quarters  of  all  the  men  in  towns  in  California  had  departed 
for  the  mines. 

When  the  news  had  spread  to  the  east  and  abroad,  thousands 
of  fortune  seekers  converged  on  California  from  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Mexico,  South  America,  the  Orient,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  power  of  California  to  attract  people 
has  not  waned  since  that  day.  California  has  been  a  magnet  for 
people  in  peace  and  war,  in  prosperity  and  depression.  The  volume 
and  rate  of  population  growth  have  varied  widely  from  decade  to 
decade,  but  have  always  been  large  (Table  1). 

The  Trend  of  Total  Population 

For  the  times,  and  considering  the  difficulty  of  long-distance 
travel,  the  rapidity  and  volume  of  the  Gold  Rush  migration  were 
extraordinary.  A  year  after  the  discovery,  the  population  is  esti- 
mated to  have  reached  26,000.  The  great  rush  got  underway  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  and  by  the  end  of  that  year,  there  were 
probably  95,000  to  100,000  people  in  California.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Custom  House  recorded  39,000  persons  arriving  by  sea 
during  1849,  and  Bancroft  estimates  that  some  42,000  persons 
arrived  overland.  The  seaport  towns,  depopulated  by  the  first 
rush,  now  were  packed  full  of  newcomers  enroute  to  or  returning 
from  the  mines.  San  Francisco's  population  rose  from  1,000  in 
1848  to  10,000  in  1849,  doubled  to  20,000  in  1850,  and  by  January, 
1851,  reached  an  estimated  35,000. 

TABLE  1 

Population  of  California  and  Decennial  Increase;  1850-1943 

Increase  during  decade 


Year                                  Population         Decade                                                          Number  Percent 

165,000®                     214,994®  130.3® 

1850  92,597   1850-60  287,397  310.4 

1860  ...       ..  379,994   1860-70  180,253  47.4 

1870 560,247   1870-80  304,447  54.3 

1880  864,694   1880-90 348,704  40.3 

1890  ...    1,213,398   1890-1900  271,655  22.4 

1900  ..      ....1,485,053   1900-10  892,496  60.1 

1910  ... 2,377,549   1910-20  .1,049,312  44.1 

1920  3,426,861   1920-30  2,250,390  65.7 

1930 5,677,251   1930-40  1,230,136  21.7 

1940 6,907,387 

Nov.  1,  1943 7,881,694*  Apr.  1940  to  Nov.  1,  1943 947,307*  13.7* 

*  Civilian. 

(1)  U.  S.  Congressional  estimate.    See  text. 

(2)  Based  on  Congressional  estimate  for  1850. 

Source:    16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Vol.  1,  p.  119. 

1943   data  from  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Estimated  civilian  population  by  counties,  Nov.  1,  1943. 
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The  first  census  of  California,  taken  in  June,  1850,  announced 
a  State  population  of  92,597.  This  was  admittedly  incomplete. 
The  technique  of  census  enumeration  was  not  highly  developed  in 
1850.  The  census  was  taken  by  deputy  U.  S.  Marshals  and,  aside 
from  their  lack  of  technical  qualifications,  their  capacity  as  law 
enforcement  officers  did  not  make  them  welcome  visitors  in  many 
places.  The  large  majority  of  California  people  were  migratory 
and  given  to  rushing  from  place  to  place  as  each  new  "strike"  was 
rumored.  Further,  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  scattered  over 
the  Sierra  foothills,  many  in  remote  and  isolated  places.  All  of 
these  factors  made  a  complete  enumeration  practically  impossible. 
Finally,  after  the  census  had  been  completed,  the  records  for  San 
Francisco  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  those  from  Santa  Clara  and 
Contra  Costa  counties  were  lost  enroute  to  Washington.  In 
response  to  the  protests  of  Californians,  who  felt  that  their  true 
population  would  entitle  them  to  more  representatives  in  Congress 
than  the  census  figure,  Congress  enacted  a  special  law  recognizing 
the  California  population  as  165,000  for  purposes  of  Congressional 
representation.  Politically  motivated  as  the  latter  figure  was,  it  is 
nevertheless  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  census.  The  census 
agent  estimated  the  under-enumeration  in  the  1850  census  at  30 
percent.  Adjusting  the  official  figure  on  this  basis  and,  in  addition, 
allowing  24,000  for  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara,  and  Contra  Costa 
counties,  gives  a  total  of  166,500,  reasonably  close  to  the  Con- 
gressional figure. 

Migration  to  California  continued  after  1850  in  somewhat 
diminished  volume  but  the  population  more  than  doubled  by  1860, 
or  quadrupled  if  the  1850  census  figure  is  taken  for  the  starting 
point.  During  the  Civil  War  years,  the  volume  and  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth  declined  but  came  back  during  the  '70's,  when  more 
than  300,000  people  were  added  to  the  State's  population.  From 
1870  to  1930,  each  decade,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  '90's, 
witnessed  a  larger  growth  of  population  than  the  decade  before 
(Table  1).  After  1900,  population  growth  achieved  proportions 
unprecedented  in  any  American  state.  At  the  opening  of  the 
century,  California's  population  numbered  slightly  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half.  Thirty  years  later,  the  census  counted  nearly 
six  millions  and  at  the  end  of  1943  the  population  was  approach- 
ing eight  million.* 

The  most  rapid  growth  over  any  ten-year  period  occurred  from 


*  Bureau  of  the  Census,  February  15,  1944.  Estimated  civilian  population  of  the 
United  States  by  counties,  November  1, 1943.  Table  3,  p.  7. 
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1920  to  1930,  when  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  million  people 
were  added  to  the  population.  The  net  addition  to  the  population 
during  this  decade  was  greater  by  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  than  the  total  population  of  the  State  in  1900.  The  volume 
and  rate  of  increase  declined  during  the  depression  decade  (1930- 
1940)  but  total  increase  of  population  was  still  well  over  a  million, 
exceeding  that  of  any  prior  decade  except  the  1920's. 

After  1940,  and  especially  following  Pearl  Harbor,  the  trend 
of  population  growth  again  turned  steeply  upward.  From  April, 
1940,  to  November,  1943,  the  State's  civilian  population  increased 
by  almost  950,000.  This  amounts  to  approximately  270,000  per 
year — larger  than  the  average  annual  volume  of  increase  during 
the  1920's  and  nearly  three  times  greater  than  the  Gold  Rush  of 
1849,  with  which  the  war-time  migration  is  sometimes  compared. 

An  idea  of  the  accelerating  tempo  of  population  growth  is 
gained  by  comparing  the  average  annual  volume  of  increase  during 
successive  decades.  Over  the  whole  period  of  95  years,  from  the 
beginning  of  1848  to  the  end  of  1943,  the  average  annual  addition 
to  California's  population  has  been  approximately  83,000  people, 
in  round  numbers.  This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  number  who 
came  to  California  during  the  big  Gold  Rush  year  of  1849.  From 
1850  to  1870,  the  average  annual  growth  of  population  fluctuated 
between  18,000  and  22,000.  From  1870  to  1900,  the  average 
annual  growth  varied  from  27,000  to  35,000.  After  1900,  the 
average  annual  increase  in  successive  decades  moved  from  89,000 
to  105,000,  to  225,000  (1920-30),  dropped  to  123,000  during  the 
1930's  and  rose  to  270,000  during  the  war  years.  The  average 
annual  population  increases  in  successive  decades  are  as  follows : 

Average  Annual  Average  Annual 

Increase  in  increase  in 

Population  Population 

Decade  (Nearest  10OO)  Decade  (Nearest  10OO) 

Entire  Period,  1848  to  1943 
(95  years) 83,000 

1850-60 ...  ...  21,000*  1900-10 ...  ...  89,000 

1860-70 18,000  1910-20 _. 105,000 

1870-80 30,000  1920-30 __ 225,000 

1880-90 _  35,000  1930-40 _.....  123,000 

1890-1900 27,000  1940-43 -270,000 

*  Based  on  Congressional  estimate  of  165,000  total  population  in  1850. 

The  Changing  Distribution  of  Population 

The  growth  of  California's  population  from  less  than  15,000  at 
the  end  of  the  Mexican  regime  to  almost  eight  million  in  1943, 
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has  been  by  no  means  distributed  evenly  over  the  State.  Coinci- 
dentally  with  the  rapid  growth  of  total  numbers,  far-reaching 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  the  population.  With 
few  exceptions,  however,  all  parts  of  the  State  have  increased  in 
population,  with  the  result  that  redistribution  of  the  population  has 
been  an  incident  of  differential  growth  rates  rather  than  absolute 
transfers  of  population.  Notable  movements  have  been  the  con- 
centration of  people  in  cities,  the  shift  of  population  to  Southern 
California,  and,  during  the  years  between  the  two  world  wars,  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  people  living  in  rural  areas  but 
not  on  farms. 

In  every  decade  since  1850,  California  cities  have  grown  more 
rapidly  in  population  than  the  rural  areas  and  this  has  been  true 
even  during  the  periods  of  greatest  agricultural  development 
(Tables  2  and  3).  The  proportion  of  rhe  State's  population  living 
in  rural  territory  declined  at  every  census  down  to  1930.  Where 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  people  were  living  in  rural  areas  in 
1860,  little  more  than  a  fourth  were  in  that  category  in  1930  and 
only  ten  percent  were  living  on  farms.  This  has  been  a  national 
trend  ever  since  colonial  days  but  in  California  the  movement  to 
cities  has  proceeded  faster  and  gone  farther  than  in  most  other 
states.  In  1930,  only  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts 
were  more  "urbanized"  than  California.  After  1930,  the  trend 
toward  urbanization  was  temporarily  slowed  down,  as  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  below. 

In  1860,  there  were  only  four  towns  in  California  with  as  many 
as  2,500  people,  and  they  contained  altogether  little  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  State's  population.  Eighty  years  later,  in  1940,  there 
were  167  urban  places  containing  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total 
populations.  Over  that  period,  the  urban  population  had  multiplied 
62  times  while  the  rural  population  (farm  and  non-farm)  in  1940 
was  only  six  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  it  had  been  eighty  years 
earlier.  During  the  period  of  greatest  population  growth  in  California 
history — the  1920's — the  rural  areas  shared  in  the  general  expansion, 
receiving  an  increase  of  over  420,000  people,  equivalent  to  nearly 
40  percent  of  their  1920  population.  During  the  same  years, 
however,  the  cities  gained  more  than  1,800,000  or  nearly  80  per- 
cent. Earlier  periods  of  agricultural  expansion  show  the  same 
urban  ascendancy.  Prior  to  1920,  the  largest  decennial  in  the 
rural  population  occurred  between  1900  and  1910,  with  a  gain  of 
over  200,000  people.  The  urban  growth  during  the  same  years 
was  more  than  three  times  as  large. 

Not  only  have  urban  areas  in  total   claimed  an  increasing  pro- 
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TABLE  2 

Population  of  California,  Urban  and  Rural,  1850-1944 


Census 
Year 

No.  of 
State          Place* 

URBAN  PLACES® 

RURAL  TERRITORY® 

Percent 
Population    of  Total 

Population 

Percent 
of  Total 

1850  ... 
1860  

165,000®      2® 
..     92,597®     1 
..   379,994       4 

26,820®     16.3 
6,820        7.4 
78,651      20.7 
208,438      37.2 
370,611      42.9 
589,464      48.6 
776,820      52.3 
1,468,419      61.8 

138,180® 
85,777 
301,343 
351,809 
494,083 
623,934 
708,233 
909,130 

Farm 

83.7 
92.6 
79.3 
62.8 
57.1 
51.4 
47.7 
38.2 

Non-farm 

1870    

.   560,247       8 

1880  

..   864,694      18 

1890 

1,213,398      33 

1900  

..1,485,053      40 

1910 

.2,377,549      70 

Pop. 


Pop. 


Pet. 


1920  

....3,426,861 

107 

2,331,221® 

68.0 

493,513 

144 

601,619 

17.6 

1930  

....5,677,251 

155 

4,162,192® 

73.3 

579,350 

10? 

937,305 

16.5 

1940  

....6,907,387 

167 

4,902,265 

71.0 

635,389 

0? 

1.369,733 

18.8 

Nov.  1, 
1943  .  

....7,881,694* 

*  Civilian. 

( 1 )  Classification  in  accordance  with  1940  definitions. 

(2)  Census  figure,  estimated  1850  population.    See  text. 

(3)  Returns  for  1850  incomplete.    See  text. 

(4)  Corrected  for  Vallejo  City  in  accordance  with  1940  rural-urban  classification. 

Source:  16th  Census  of  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Vol.  I,  p.  119  (most  of  the  figures  taken 
from  Population  Committee  for  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  Statistical  Memoran- 
dum No.  2). 


TABLE  3 

Decennial  Increases  in  the  Population  of  California, 
Urban  and  Rural,  1850-1944 


Population  Change*  During  Decade 
State  Urban 


Rural 


Decada 

Number 

Pet. 

Number 

Pet. 

Dumber 

Pet. 

1850-60  

1860-70  ... 
1870-80  
1880-90  
1890-1900... 
1900-10  
1910-20  

.   214,994® 
287,397® 
180,253 
304,447 
348,704 
.  271,655 
892,496 
1,049,312 

43.4 
310.4 
47.4 
54.3 
40.3 
22.4 
60.1 
44.1 

51,831® 
71,831® 
129,787 
162,173 
218,853 
187,356 
691,599 
862,802 

36 
1,053.2 
165.0 
77.8 
59.1 
31.8 
89.0 
58.8 

163,163® 
215,566® 
50,466 
142,274 
129,851 
84,299 
200,897 
186,510 

45.8 
251.3 
16.7 
40.4 
26.3 
13.5 
28.4 
20.5 

Farm 


Number      Pet.          Number        Pet. 


1920-30 

2,250,390 

65.7 

1,830,971 

78.5 

85,837 

17.4 

335,686 

55.8 

1930-40 

1,230,136 

21.7 

740,073 

17.8 

56,039 

9.7 

432,428 

46.1 

1940-41 

947,307 

13.7 

( 1 )  Classification  in  accordance  with  1940  definitions. 

(2)  Increase  over  estimated  population  in  1850  (see  text). 

(3)  Increase  over  census  population  1850. 

Source:     16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Vol.  1,  p.  119. 

(Tabulations  from  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  Sta- 
tistical Memorandum  No.  2,  p.  17.) 
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portion  of  California's  inhabitants  but  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  for  the  population  to  become  concentrated  in  the  larger 
cities.  Data  on  the  urban  population  in  cities  of  various  sizes 
are  available  in  comparable  form  from  1900  on  and  are  sum- 
marized in  Tables  4  and  5.  As  shown  in  those  tables,  the  larger 
cities,  over  the  forty  years  preceding  1940,  have  steadily  enlarged 
their  relative  share  of  the  State's  population.  Cities  of  100,000 
or  more  have  increased  in  number  from  two  to  six;  in  population, 
from  less  than  half  a  million  to  almost  three  million ;  and  where 
they  contained  30  percent  of  the  State  population  in  1900,  they 
had  well  over  40  percent  in  1940.  A  similar  trend  has  prevailed 
in  the  cities  of  25,000  to  100,000.  Their  population  increased 


TABLE  4 

Population  in  Urban  Places  Classified  According  to  Size, 
and  in  Rural  Territory,  California,  1900-1940. 


Size  Class 


1940 


Urban: 

100,000  or  more 

Number  of  places.  2  3 

Population 445,261  886,284 

25,000  to  100,000 

Number  of  places..  2  5 

Population 96,242  183,945 

10,000  to  25,000 

Number  of  places.  6  13 

Population 98,854  196,701 

5,000  to  10,000 

Number  of  places..  9  10 

Population 62,977  64,108 

2,500  to  5,000 

Number  of  places..  21  39 

Population 74,365  138,701 


Rural : 

TOTAL 

Incorporated  places 

of  1,000  to  2,500 

Number 

Population 

Incorporated  places 

under  1,000 

Number..... 

Population 

Unincorporated 

territory 

Population 


1,299,610       2,446,532 


9 
451,082 

13 
206,094 

26 

171,802 

56 
202,633 


16 

764,609 

28 
411,056 

48 

342,421 

58 
197,574 


6 

2,914,546 

20 
921,072 

34 
476,485 

51 
385,575 

56 
204,587 


707,354          907,810        1,095,640        1,515,059       2,005,122 


62®  77  77  81 

104,388®  128,563  123,864  132,213 

57®  69  48  38 

38,393®  45,114  30,420  23,564 

765,029  921,963  1,360,775  1,849,345 


(1)   Compiled  from  Table  4,  pp.  132-140,  1930  Census,  Population,  Vol.  1. 

Sourtre-     1920-1940  16th  Census  of  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Vol.  1,  Table  1,  p.  119  (1920  and 

1930  figures  corrected  by  changing  population  of  Valleio  City  according  to  Table  2,  p. 

121-  1890-1910  14th  Census  of  U.  S. ;  1920,  Population,  Vol.  1,  Table  35,  p.  56). 

(Tabulations  from  Population  Committee  for  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  Statistical 

Memorandum  No.  2,  p.  39.) 
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nearly  ten-fold  from  1900  to  1940  and  their  share  of  the  State 
population  doubled.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  very 
small  incorporated  communities  have  been  disappearing.  In  1940 
there  were  only  38  incorporated  places  of  less  than  1,000  population 
although  there  were  57  such  in  1910.  Actually,  fewer  people 
lived  in  such  communities  in  1940  than  thirty  years  earlier. 
All  other  size-classes  of  cities  have  increased  in  total  population 
absolutely  but  their  share  of  the  State  population  has  changed 
very  little  in  forty  years. 

In  large  part,  the  changes  just  cited  reflect  the  movement  of 
specific  cities  from  smaller  to  larger  size-classes.  Thus,  it  is  of 
some  interest  to  note  that  in  1940  there  were  six  cities  in  the 
State  with  populations  in  excess  of  100,000  where  there  were  only 
two  in  1900.  There  were  two  cities  of  25,000  to  100,000  in  1900 
and  by  1940  there  were  twenty  such.  The  number  of  cities  in 
the  10,000  to  25,000  class  increased  from  six  to  thirty-four,  and 
those  in  the  5,000  to  10,000  class  from  nine  to  fifty-one. 

The  historical  tendency  toward  concentration  of  the  population 
in  the  large  cities,  is  further  revealed  by  the  trend  of  population 

TABLE  5 

Percent  Distribution  of  Population  According  to  Size  of 

Community  and  in  Rural  Territory,  California,  1900-1940 


Size  Class 

1900 

1910 

1920 

193O 

1940 

California  Total 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Urban  Total 

524 

61  8 

680 

733 

710 

100  000  or  more      .     . 

300 

373 

379 

43  1 

422 

25  000  to  100  000 

65 

77 

132 

135 

133 

10  000  to  25  000 

67 

83 

60 

72 

69 

5  000  to  10,000     

4.2 

2.7 

50 

60 

56 

2  500  to  5  000    • 

50 

58 

59 

35 

30 

Rural  Total 

47.6 

382 

320 

267 

290 

1  000  to  2,500®  

4.4 

3.8 

2.2 

19 

Under  1  000 

1.6 

13 

5 

3 

Unincorporated  territory  

32.2 

269 

24  0 

268 

(1)   Incorporated  communities  only. 

Source:    Derived  from  Table  4   (Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley   Project  Studies, 
Statistical  Memorandum,  No.  2,  p.  40). 


in  the  six  cities  which  had  over  100,000  people  in  1940  (Tables 
6  and  7).  In  1860,  these  six  cities  (San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Oakland,  San  Diego,  Sacramento,  and  Long  Beach*)  had  a  com- 
bined population  of  77,000,  or  slightly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State.  By  1900,  their  combined  population 


*  Not  reported  in  the  Census  until  1900. 
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was  more  than  seven  times  as  large  and  their  share  of  the  State's 
people  had  increased  to  nearly  two-fifths.  In  1930,  the  six  cities 
contained  over  two  and  a  half  million  people  or  about  45  percent 
of  the  State  population.  In  every  decade  from  1860  to  1930,  these 
large  cities  grew  more  rapidly  than  the  State  as  a  whole.  From 
1930  to  1940,  those  cities  continued  to  grow  numerically  but  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  they  declined  in  relative  importance.  The 
war  period  has  brought  back  the  long-time  trend  as  will  be 
described  more  fully  below.  Over  eighty  years,  between  1860  and 
1940,  the  six  principal  cities  increased  their  combined  population 
nearly  38  times,  while  the  total  California  population  increased  18 
times. 

The  concentration  of  population  in  large  cities  becomes  even  more 
pronounced  when  the  "metropolitan  district"  is  used  as  the  unit  of 

TABLE  7 

Population  Growth  of  Principal  California  Cities. 
1860-1940,  and  Metropolitan  Districts,  1910-1940 


Increase  of  population  during  period  : 

City  and  Metropolitan 

District 

HIM)  -SO 

1880-1900 

1900-1O 

191O-20 

192O-3O 

1930-40 

California  total  

.484,700 

620,359 

892,496 

1,049,312 

2,250,390 

1,230,136 

Percent  

..     127.5 

71.7 

69.7 

44.1 

65.7 

21.7 

6  major  cities  total  

..226,508 

257,701 

426,912 

507,105 

1,044,810 

374,264 

Percent  

..     293.2 

84.8 

76.0 

51.3 

69.9 

14.7 

4  metropolitan  dis- 

tricts total  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

831,853 

Percent  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21.2 

San  Francisco  

.  177,157 

108,823 

74,130 

89,764 

127,718 

142 

Percent  

.     219.6 

42.4 

21.6 

21.5 

25.2 

* 

Oakland  

..  33,012 

32,405 

83,214 

66,087 

67,802 

18,100 

Percent  

..     809.6 

78.4 

124.3 

44.0 

31.4 

6.4 

San  Francisco- 

Oakland  district  

— 

— 

— 

204,604 

398,617 

138,431 

Percent  

— 

— 

— 

29.8 

44.7 

10.7 

Long  Beach  

— 

— 

15,557 

37,784 

86,439 

22,239 

Percent  

— 

— 

690.8 

212.2 

155.5 

15.7 

Los  Angeles  

6,799 

91,296 

216,719 

257,475 

661,375 

266,229 

Percent  

.     125.8 

454.0 

211.5 

80.7 

114.7 

21.5 

Los  Angeles  district-- 

— 

— 

— 

414,167 

1,439,518 

586,071 

Percent  

— 

— 

— 

89.1 

163.8 

25.3 

San  Diego  

..     1,906 

15,063 

21,878 

34,783 

73,634 

55,346 

Percent  

.     229.3 

522.3 

123.6 

87.9 

99.0 

37.4 

San  Diego  district  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

75,348 

Percent.  —  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41.6 

Sacramento  

.     7,635 

7,862 

15,114 

21,212 

27,842 

12,208 

Percent  

.      49.6 

34.2 

52.6 

47.5 

42.2 

13.0 

Sacramento  district- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32,004 

Percent  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25.2 

*  Less  than  .1  of  one  percent. 

Source:    Derived  from  figures  in  Table  6. 
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measurement  rather  than  the  city  proper.  The  conception  of  a  met- 
ropolitan district  recognizes  that  the  smaller  communities  which  sur- 
round a  large  city  are  closely  linked  to  it ;  that  numerous  people  are, 
in  important  respects,  "big  city"  dwellers,  even  though  they  live  in 
smaller  "satellite"  communities  or  perhaps  outside  the  legal  bound- 
aries of  any  city ;  and  that  all  three  groups  together  form  a  zone  of 
big  city  influence.  The  six  major  cities  of  California,  together,  with 
adjacent  territory,  are  grouped  by  the  Census  Bureau  into  four  met- 
ropolitan districts,  as  indicated  in  Tables  6  and  7.  These  four 
metropolitan  districts  contained  in  1940  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
State's  population,  compared  with  42  percent  in  the  six  cities  proper. 

The  cities  have  grown  at  widely  varying  rates.  Among  the  large 
cities,  the  widest  differential  prior  to  the  war,  was  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  1860,  San  Francisco  was  the 
metropolis  of  California  with  57,000  people.  Los  Angeles  was  a 
small  community  of  about  4000.  During  the  next  twenty  years 
(1860  to  1880)  the  growth  of  San  Francisco's  population  went  for- 
ward at  a  rapid  rate,  bringing  that  city  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  Los  Angeles  more  than  doubled  in  population,  but  starting 
from  a  small  base,  still  had  little  more  than  1 1,000  people  by  1880.  After 
1880  the  gap  between  the  two  cities  began  to  narrow  appreciably. 
San  Francisco  gained  108,000  people  between  1880  and  1900  but 
Los  Angeles  was  not  far  behind  with  an  increase  of  91,000. 

The  trend  set  in  motion  at  that  time  continued  at  an  accelerating 
pace.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  Los  Angeles 
gained  217,000  people  compared  with  San  Francisco's  increase  of 
74,000.  When  the  1920  Census  results  were  announced,  it  was  seen 
that  Los  Angeles  had  become  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  topping 
San  Francisco  by  70,000.  San  Francisco  continued  to  gain  popula- 
tion during  the  1920's,  but  remained  nearly  stationary  from  1930  to 
1940.  Los  Angeles  experienced  a  tremendous  increase  (661,000) 
during  the  '20's  and  a  further  gain  of  266,000  during  the  '30's  with 
the  result  that  in  1940,  it  contained  nearly  a  fourth  of  all  the  people  of 
California  and  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  San  Francisco. 

Long  Beach  has  shared  Los  Angeles'  fabulous  growth,  rising  from 
2,200  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  over  164,000  in  1940.  San 
Diego,  site  of  the  first  white  settlement  in  California,  was  a  village  of 
700  people  in  1860  but  grew  to  nearly  18,000  by  1900.  Thereafter,  it 
approximately  doubled  in  each  decade  down  to  1930  and  from  1930 
to  1940  experienced  a  larger  rate  of  growth  (37  percent)  than  any 
other  large  city  in  the  State.  Oakland  and  Sacramento  have  been 
characterized  by  more  moderate  rates  of  population  growth.  Oak- 
land, with  a  population  of  1,500  in  1860,  increased  more  than 
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twenty-fold  during  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  to  become  the  State's 
second  largest  city,  a  position  previously  held  by  Sacramento  since 
Gold  Rush  days.  Oakland  did  not  again  achieve  a  comparable  rate 
of  growth,  although  its  population  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  last  century,  more  than  doubled  again  from  1900  to 
1910,  and  rose  to  over  300,000  in  1940.  Sacramento,  boom  town  of 
the  Gold  Rush,  grew  slowly  thereafter,  reaching  a  population  of 
slightly  more  than  29,000  in  1900,  at  which  time,  however,  its  popu- 
lation was  exceeded  only  by  those  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Los  Angeles.  After  1900,  Sacramento  entered  on  a  period  of  more 
rapid  growth  and  tripled  in  size  by  1930.  It  did  not  keep  pace,  how- 
ever, with  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  southern  cities,  so  that  in 
1940,  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  State's  half  dozen  cities  of  100,000 
and  over. 

The  long  time  trend  toward  urbanization  was  greatly  slowed  down 
after  1930.  The  1940  Census,  for  the  first  time  in  California  his- 
.  tory,  reported  a  decline  in  the  urban  proportion.  The  cities  con- 
tinued to  grow  during  the  1930's  and  actually  experienced  a  larger 
growth  in  total  numbers  than  did  the  rural  areas.  Urban  population 
increase  was  740,000  compared  with  an  added  rural  population  of 
488,000.  But  whereas  the  urban  population  had  increased  nearly  80 
percent  during  the  preceding  decade,  the  increase  during  the  1930's 
was  less  than  18  percent.  The  rural  population  by  contrast  increased 
by  almost  one-third.  The  rural  population  increase  during  those 
years  was  the  largest  addition  to  the  rural  population  during  any  ten- 
year  period  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The  urban  growth  was  the 
smallest  numerically  since  1900-10,  and  the  smallest  proportionally 
in  history.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  State  population  growth 
during  this  period  was  the  smallest  proportionally  on  record, 
although  numerically  it  was  larger  than  that  of  any  decade  except 
the  1920's. 

The  large  growth  of  rural  population  during  the  depression 
decade  occurred  chiefly  in  the  rural  non-farm  category  (Table  2). 
The  population  living  on  rural  farms  increased  10  percent  but  con- 
tinued to  decline  relative  to  the  total  population.  Both  numerically 
and  proportionally,  growth  of  the  rural- farm  population  was  smaller 
than  during  the  1920's.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  people 
living  in  rural  areas  but  not  in  farms  increased  by  more  than 
432,000,  a  growth  of  more  than  46  percent.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  rural  non-farm  population  repre- 
sented the  continuation  of  a  trend  which  became  noticeable  during 
the  1920's.  Even  while  the  cities  were  growing  most  rapidly,  a  cen- 
trifugal tendency  was  at  work  dispersing  people  into  suburban  and 
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rural  territory.  During  the  1920's  nearly  336,000  people  were  added 
to  the  rural  non-farm  population,  an  increase  of  56  percent  over 
the  preceding  decade,  while  the  rural-farm  population  grew  by  less 
than  86,000  or  17  percent.  This  rural  drift  of  population  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  enormous  growth  of  cities,  but  while  urban  growth 
slowed  down  after  1930,  the  non-farm  rural  population  grew  in 
greater  volume  than  ever  before. 

Thus,  two  forces  appear  to  have  stimulated  the  rural  population 
growth  after  1930 — the  long  time  suburban  trend  as  well  as  the  de- 
pression-impelled search  for  cheaper  living.  The  record  of  popula- 
tion growth  of  metropolitan  districts  shows  this  drift.  The  six 
principal  cities  of  California  gained  in  population  from  1930  to 
1940  by  374,000,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  over  a  million 
during  the  preceding  decade.  Population  of  the  four  metropolitan 
districts  containing  the  six  cities,  however,  increased  during  the 
'30's  by  832,000  or  more  than  20  percent.  Considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  population  growth  in  these  four  metropolitan  districts 
occurred  outside  the  central  cities.  San  Francisco,  for  example, 
added  only  142  persons  to  its  population  from  1930  to  1940;  Oak- 
land gained  18,000.  But  the  growth  of  population  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland metropolitan  district  as  a  whole  exceeded  138,000. 
Sacramento  gained  12,000  new  people,  but  nearly  20,000  others 
settled  in  the  metropolitan  district  but  outside  the  city  limits 
(Table  7). 

Regional  Shifts  of  Population 

The  differentials  in  population  growth  among  the  major  cities 
reflect  extensive  changes  which  have  been  continuous  in  the  regional 
distribution  of  the  people,  the  greatest  of  which  has  been  the  shift 
to  Southern  California  (Tables  8,  10,  and  11).* 

The  first  great  movement  of  population  following  the  American 
occupation,  as  earlier  pointed  out,  was  into  the  gold  bearing  hills 
bordering  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  The  census  of 
1850  counted  over  75,000  people  in  the  eight  counties  of  El  Dorado, 
Calaveras,  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Sacramento,  Yuba,  Butte,  and 
Sutter.  This  figure,  as  earlier  indicated,  was  undoubtedly  far  too 


*  For  the  purposes  of  examining  the  regional  distribution  of  the  population,  the 
counties  of  California  are  grouped  into  ten  regions,  following  the  grouping 
adopted  by  the  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies. 
The  ten  regions  are  designated,  respectively :  Sacramento  Valley,  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  Sacramento  Foothills,  San  Joaquin  Foothills,  North  Coast,  Central 
Coast,  North  East,  Great  Basin,  Southern  California,  and  San  Francisco  Bay. 
For  counties  included  in  each  region  see  Table  12.  When  the  terms  "Sacra- 
mento Valley"  or  "San  Joaquin  Foothills,"  etc.  are  used  in  the  text  without 
qualification  they  will  refer  to  these  regions. 
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low.  If  one  can  rely  upon  the  accounts  of  contemporary  observers, 
at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  people  in  California  in  1850  were 
in  the  Gold  Rush  territory.  The  pattern  of  population  growth  (luring 
the  ensuing  ten  years  is  difficult  to  describe  with  accuracy  because 
of  the  varying  degree  of  completeness  of  census  enumeration.* 
However,  the  1860  census  shows  increases  in  some  foothill  coun- 
ties and  decreases  in  others.  Population  in  the  eight  counties  above 
mentioned  increased  by  approximately  37,000,  of  which  15,000 
occurred  in  Sacramento  County.  The  increase  is  doubtless  some- 
what exaggerated  by  the  under-enumeration  in  1850. 


*  An  apparently  large  increase  in  the  population  of  a  particular  county,  for  ex- 
ample, might  only  mean  that  the  census  had  been  more  successful  in  enumerat- 
ing people  at  one  period  than  at  another.  The  reported  population  changes 
from  1850  to  1860  are  undoubtedly  attributable  in  part  to  this  factor. 


TABLE  8 

Percent  Distribution  of  California  Population  by 
Regional  Groups  of  Counties,  1860-1943 


Region© 


1S60®      188O          1900          1920 


Nov.  1,  1943 
194O     (Civilian) 


California _     100         100         100         100         100         100         100 


Sacramento  Valley 
(10  counties)  

200 

152 

10.5 

72 

55 

5.7 

58 

San  Joaquin  Valley 
(8  counties)  ..   .. 

58 

76 

9.6 

12.4 

96 

106 

96 

Sacramento  Foothills 
(6  counties) 

203 

81 

42 

1  5 

10 

1  2 

9 

San  Joaquin  Foothills 
(3  counties)  

10.2 

2.5 

1.8 

.5 

.3 

.4 

.2 

North  Coast 
(6  counties)  

6.9 

8.7 

7.5 

4.2 

2.9 

2.7 

2.4 

Central  Coast 
(5  counties) 

62 

8.5 

8.4 

5.4 

4.9 

5.0 

4.6 

North  East 
(4  counties) 

3.4 

2.5 

2.1 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

.7 

Great  Basin 
(3  counties) 

® 

1.3 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Southern  California 
(8  counties) 

6.5 

7.4 

20.5 

39.3 

51.7 

53.2 

53.9 

San  Francisco  Bay 
(5  counties) 

20.4 

38.1 

34.9 

28.3 

23.0 

20.5 

21.9 

(1)  See  Table  12  for  names  of  counties  in  each  region. 

(2)  Siskiyou,  Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  and  Modoc  Counties  were  comprised  in  part  or  totally  out 
of  Klamath  County,  which  was  finally  disbanded  in    1874.    The  population  in  1860  (1803 
persons)   and  in  1870  (1686  persons)   is  included  in  the  State  total  but  could  not  be  prop- 
erly allocated  to  areas  3  (North  Coast)  and  5  (North  East),  which  are  therefore  incomplete 
for  these  dates.    The  population  of  Klamath  County  amounts  to  0.5%  of  the  I860  popula- 
tion, 0.3%  of  the  1870  population. 

(3)  Counties  in  Great  Basin  region  were  organized  after  I860  from  parts  of  counties  in  other 
areas. 

Source:    Derived  from  Table  12   (Calculations  from  Population  Committee  and  Central  Valley 
Project  Studies.  Statistical  Memorandum  No.  2,  p.  20). 
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It  is  not  open  to  doubt,  however,  that  during  this  period  (1850- 
60)  population  was  spreading  throughout  the  State.  While  the  gold 
mining  population  continued  to  increase,  it  ceased  to  be  predomi- 
nant. By  1860,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Foothill  counties 
contained  less  than  a  third  of  the  State's  population.  A  fifth  was  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  and  another  fifth  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  Southern  California  (eight  counties)  had  slightly  under 
25,000  people  or  about  six  percent  of  the  State  population  (Table  8). 

After  1860  most  of  the  Gold  Rush  counties  began  to  lose  popu- 
lation. El  Dorado's  population  dropped  from  over  20,000  in  1860 
to  10,000  in  1870,  and  continued  to  decline  thereafter.  Calaveras 
county  lost  nearly  half  of  its  population  between  1860  and  1870  and 
had  fewer  people  in  1930  (6,000)  than  in  any  previous  decade. 
The  experience  of  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Sierra,  and  Yuba  counties 
was  similar.  Other  Foothill  counties  which  did  not  actually  lose 
population  remained  constant  or  increased  only  very  slowly.  In 
relative  population  importance  the  Foothill  counties  declined  con- 
tinuously from  1860  down  to  1930  (Table  8).  The  Sacramento 
Foothills  which  had  more  than  20  percent  of  the  State's  population 
in  1860,  had  only  one  percent  in  1930.  The  San  Joaquin  Foothills 
dropped  from  10  percent  to  three-tenths  of  one  percent.  Other 
areas  which  have  held  a  diminishing  proportion  of  the  people  are 
the  Sacramento  Valley  (one-fifth  in  1860,  one-twentieth  in  1930), 
the  North  Coast,  the  Central  Coast,  the  North  East,  and  the  Great 
Basin.  The  latter  four  regions,  comprising  eighteen  counties  in  all, 
contained  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total  California  population 
in  1860  but  less  than  one-eleventh  in  1930.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley 
increased  in  relative  importance  up  to  1920,  then  declined  during 
the  ensuing  decade. 

Over  a  long  period,  the  great  movement  of  population  has  been 
toward  Southern  California.  Up  to  1880,  the  population  was  concen- 
trated in  the  central  portion  of  the  State  with  San  Francisco  as  the 
metropolis.  After  1880,  the  growth  of  population  centered  more  and 
more  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  southern  counties.  By  1900,  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  State's  people  lived  in  the  eight  southern  coun- 
ties. Twenty  years  later  the  proportion  had  increased  to  two-fifths ; 
and  by  1940,  it  was  well  over  half.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
reached  its  peak  of  relative  importance  in  1900  when  it  contained 
more  than  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  State.  After  that  date 
it  declined  until  in  1940  its  proportion  of  the  State  population  was 
slightly  greater  than  20  percent  or  approximately  the  same  as  in 
1860. 

The  changing  regional  distribution  of  population  has  been  closely 
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related  to  urbanization.  The  rural  regions  have  grown  less  rapidly 
while  the  regions  containing  large  cities  have  increased  their  pro- 
portion of  the  population.  Thus,  the  shift  of  population  to  southern 
California  has  been  largely  a  movement  to  Los  Angeles,  Long 
Beach,  and  San  Diego.  Hence,  when  the  rural-urban  trend  was 
reversed  after  1930,  the  regional  movements  were  also  reversed 
(Table  8).  The  Sacramento  Valley  and  Foothills,  which  had  been 
declining  relatively  since  1850,  now  increased  their  shares  of  popu- 
lation. The  San  Joaquin  Valley  also  increased  its  relative  position 
by  one  percent.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  continued  to  decline 
relatively  but  Southern  California  maintained  its  upward  trend.  The 
movement  to  the  rural  regions,  however,  was  temporary.  After 
1940,  the  historic  trend  was  resumed  more  vigorously  than  before 
and  by  1943,  the  proportion  of  the  population  located  in  the  Foot- 
hills and  other  rural  regions  was  the  lowest  in  history. 

Redistribution  of  Population,  1940-1943 

Events  since  1940  have  produced  not  only  a  rapid  growth  of  total 
numbers  but  an  extensive  redistribution  of  the  population.  In  some 
respects,  the  redistribution  has  conformed  to  trends  that  were  pre- 
vailing before  1930;  in  other  respects,  entirely  new  shifts  of  popu- 
lation have  been  set  in  motion.  Nearly  950,000  people  were  added 
to  the  civilian  population  of  California  between  April,  1940  and 
November,  1943,  notwithstanding  the  evacuation  of  nearly  100,000 
Japanese  and  the  removal  of  600,000  or  more  men  and  women  from 
the  civilian  population  through  military  inductions.  Most  of  the 
new  growth  occurred  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  the  Los 
Angeles  area  and  San  Diego.  Population  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
State  declined,  not  only  relatively,  but  in  many  places  in  absolute 
numbers. 

Population  changes  occurring  in  the  various  counties  during  the 
years  1940-43  are  shown  in  Table  9.  To  bring  out  the  changing 
distribution  of  population  the  counties  are  arrayed  in  the  order  of 
their  percent  increase  of  population  during  the  decade  1930-40.  It 
will  be  noted  that  of  the  twenty  counties  which  experienced  the 
highest  rates  of  growth  exceeding  30  percent  during  the  1930's,  only 
ten  continued  to  grow  at  all  during  the  war  period.  The  remaining  ten 
counties  sustained  actual  declines  of  population,  varying  from  — 2 
percent  to  — 59  percent.  Shasta  county,  which  had  the  greatest 
percentage  increase  during  the  '30's  of  any  county,  and  then  lost 
population  after  1940,  is  a  special  situation  because  of  the  pre-war 
construction  of  the  Shasta  dam.  The  remaining  nine  counties,  how- 
ever, all  predominantly  rural  and  all  with  large  population  gains 
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during  the  '30's,  reflect  the  general  movement  of  population  to  rural 
areas  after  1930  and  the  reverse  flow  after  1940. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  array  are  eleven  counties  which  experi- 
enced population  increases  of  less  than  ten  percent  during  the 
1930's.  Six  of  these  counties  lost  population  after  1940  but  two, 
Alameda  and  San  Francisco,  received  very  large  increases — 109,000 
and  55,000,  respectively. 

All  but  two  of  California's  58  counties  gained  population  during 
the  1930's.  In  contrast,  from  1940  to  1943,  only  32  counties  in- 
creased in  population  while  26  declined  in  actual  numbers.  Losses 
varied  from  less  than  one  percent  in  Merced  county  to  nearly  60 
percent  in  Mono  county.  Altogether,  14  counties  lost  more  than  25 
percent  of  their  1940  population.  With  only  one  exception  (Im- 
perial), the  heavily  losing  areas  were  the  remote,  sparsely  settled 
mountain  and  foothill  counties  such  as  Nevada,  Mariposa,  Mono, 
El  Dorado,  Alpine,  Sierra,  etc.  Likewise,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Imperial,  every  one  of  these  counties  had  substantially  gained  in 
population  during  the  preceding  ten  years,  although  their  long-time 
trend  had  been  stationary  or  tending  downward. 

Counties  of  greatest  war  time  increase,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
cluded Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  San  Fran- 

TABLE  9 

Population  Change  in  California  Counties,  1930-1940 

and  1940-1943 

(Counties  arrayed  in  order  of  present  increase  in  population  1930-1940) 


State  and 
County 

Estimated  Population  Change 
Population  Change  1930-40     April  1940-November  1943 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

California 

1  230  136 

21.7 

106.8 
82.0 
73.4 
69.0 
63.6 
58.9 
50.3 
45.9 
44.4 
41.3 
35.8 
38.5 
38.4 
38.0 
36.8 
36.0 
34.0 
32.2 

947,307 

—2,207 
—5,590 
—2,493 
—1,368 
6,417 
—3,268 
1,106 
1  674 

14.1 

—7.7 
—29.0 
—44.5 
—59.5 
4.7 
—24.7 
6.5 
145 

Shasta  

14873 

Nevada. 

8687 

Mariposa  

2372 

Mono 

939 

Kern  

52,554 

El  Dorado 

4904 

Yuba  

5,703 

Plutnas 

3636 

San  Mateo.  

34,377 

24,792 
—1,643 
1,689 
—771 
1,131 
118,490 
—1,836 
13,658 
—107 
6.482 

22.2 
-^1.4 
7.2 
—2.2 
1.1 
42.9 
—22.3 
19.2 
—33.1 
8.7 

Trinity 

1,161 

Madera  

6,150 

Kings 

9,783 

Tulare  

29,710 

San  Diego 

79,689 

Calaveras  

2,213 

Monterey 

19,327 

Alpine.  

87 

Stanislaus.... 

18,225 
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TABLE  9   (CONTINUED) 

Population  Change  in  California  Counties,  1930-1940 

and  1940-1943 


State  and 
County 


Estimated  Population  Change 
Population  Change  J93O-40     April  194O-Novemb«r  J943 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


San  Joaquin 31,267  30.4  17,598  13.1 

Riverside _ 24,500  30.2  20,477  20.1 

Sutler 4,062  27.8  —733  —3.9 

Contra  Costa 21,842  27.8  118,240  117.7 

Merced 10,240  27.9  —356  —0.8 

Marin 11,259  27.0  19,927  44.5 

Ventura 14,709  26.8  6,307  9.1 

Los  Angeles 577,151  26.1  355,799  12.8 

Butte 8,797  25.7  —786  —1.8 

Sierra _ 603  24.9  —1,272  —42.0 

Napa 5,606  24.5  10,817  38.0 

Fresno 34,186  23.7  16,087  9.0 

Santa  Clara „ 29,831  20.6  19,510  11.3 

Santa  Cruz 7,624  20.4  —1,348  —3.0 

San  Bernardino 27,208  20.3  23,973  14.9 

Solano 8,284  20.3  48,463  102.8 

Sacramento 28,334  20.0  18,398  10.8 

Mendocino 4,359  18.5  —3,325  —11.9 

Tuolumne 1,616  17.4  —2,527  —23.2 

Inyo 1,070  16.3  9,353  122.7 

Yolo 3,599  15.2  570  2.1 

Lassen 1,890  15.0  1,979  13.7 

Placer 4,540  14.9  —3,198  —114 

Lake 103  12.6  —629  —78 

San  Luis  Obispo 3,633  12.3  6,435  19.4 

Siskiyou 3,118  12.2  6,451  226 

Glenn 1,160  11.5  —1,229  —101 

Sonoma 6,830  11.0  3,950  57 

Orange 11,086  10.2  22,493  17.2 

Modoc 675  8.4  5,546  637 

Santa  Barbara 5,388  8.3  4,074  5  8 

Alameda 38,128  8.0  109,018  21 3 

Humboldt 2,579  6.0  —1,614  —35 

Amador •. 479  5.6  —2,636  —294 

Tehama 450  3.2  —1,655  —116 

Del  Norte. 6  0.1  —1,284  —271 

San  Benito 81  0.7  325  2  9 

San  Francisco 142  0.8  55,166  8  7 

Imperial— —3,162  —1.9  —16,636  —278 

Colusa..._ —470  —4.6  —907  —9.3 

Source:    Increases  1930-40  computed  from  Census  data. 

1940-43  data  from  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Estimated  Civilian  Population  by  Counties 
November  1,  1943,  p.  7. 


cisco,  and  Solano.  These  half  dozen  counties  received  an  aggregate 
population  growth  of  more  than  805,000,  or  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  total  increase  occurring  in  the  State. 

War  time  developments  have,  therefore,  arrested  the  rural  drift 
of  the  1930's  and  reinstated  and  re-enforced  the  primary  tenden- 
cies which  were  operating  before  1930  toward  the  concentration  of 
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population  in  cities  and  metropolitan  areas.  At  the  close  of  1943,  it 
is  likely  that  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  Californians  were  liv- 
ing in  urban  centers  and  probably  three-fourths  were  to  be  found  in 
the  four  principal  metropolitan  districts.  One  notable  consequence 
of  the  war-time  population  movements,  has  been  the  restoration  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  to  something  like  its  earlier  pre-emi- 
nence. San  Francisco  itself,  whose  population  became  stationary 
after  1930,  has  experienced  a  war-time  growth  of  more  than  55,000 
or  almost  nine  percent  over  1940.  The  greatest  increases,  however, 
have  occurred  in  other  counties  around  the  Bay.  Contra  Costa 
county's  population  has  more  than  doubled,  Solano's  has  nearly 
doubled,  and  more  than  109,000  people  have  been  added  to  the 
population  of  Alameda  county. 

Natural  Increase  and  Migration 

Only  a  small  part  of  California's  population  growth  has  been  due 
to  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  within  the  State.  By  far  the 
larger  part  has  resulted  from  immigration  from  abroad  and  migra- 
tion from  other  American  states.  In  chapters  to  follow,  the  record 
of  migration  to  California  will  be  examined  in  some  detail.  At  this 
point,  only  the  respective  contributions  of  natural  increase  and  of 
migration  to  the  peopling  of  the  state  may  be  briefly  described. 
Estimates  from  census  data  developed  by  the  Population  Committee 
for  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies  are  presented  in  Table  10.* 
These  are  by  no  means  the  only  available  estimates  but  they  are  the 
most  recent  of  any  and  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  competent 
specialists  in  the  population  field.f  Limitations  of  the  data  make 
impossible  any  high  degree  of  precision  in  estimates  of  this  char- 
acter. While  the  present  estimates  are  undoubtedly  as  accurate  as 
the  data  permit,  they  should  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  broad 
movements  rather  than  as  exact  measures. 

As  indicated  by  these  calculations,  natural  increase  (excess  of 
births  over  deaths)  played  a  much  larger  role  in  the  growth  of 
population  during  the  last  century  (after  the  Gold  Rush)  than  dur- 
ing the  past  four  decades.  The  first  great  expansion  of  population 
in  1849  and  1850  was,  of  course,  due  virtually  altogether  to  Gold 
Rush  migration.  Data  are  lacking  for  an  estimate  of  natural  increase 


*  The  complex  methodological  problems  involved  in  measuring  migration  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  2. 

t  For  an  earlier  estimate  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  but  arriving  at  substan- 
tially the  same  results,  see  "Migration  to  California"  by  Seymour  J.  Janow 
and  Davis  McEntire,  Land  Policy  Review  (Government  Printing  Office), 
July- August,  1940.  Other  estimates  are  described  in  Chapter  2. 
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and  migration  during  the  first  ten  years  after  1850.  However,  con- 
sidering the  small  number  of  women  in  the  State  at  that  time  (one 
in  twelve  hundred  in  1850),  it  is  probable  that  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation during  that  period  was  also  due  mainly  to  migration.  From 
1860  to  1900,  however,  the  evidence  indicates  that  from  30  to  40 
percent  of  the  population  growth  in  each  decade  resulted  from  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths.*  After  1900,  declining  fertility!  and  a 


*  As  the  note  to  Table  10  suggests,  the  estimate  of  natural  increase  during  the 
period  1870-80  is  probably  too  high  and  that  for  1880-90  too  low. 

t  See  Chapter  X  on  Vitality  of  the  Population. 
TABLE  10 

Population  Growth  in  California  by  Natural  Increase,  Internal 
Migration,  and  Immigration,  by  Decades,  1860-1940 

(Estimate*  from  Census  data  on  state  and  country  of  birth  of  California  resident*)® 

Increase  in  Population  During  Decade 

Net  Effective  Migration® 


Decade 


Total© 


Natural  Internal         Gain  by  Im-  Total 

Increase®        Migration©     migration®  Net  Gain 


1860-70 

180,100 

71,100 

109,000 

1870-80  

307,800 

135,200 

62,400 

110,200 

172,600 

1880-90  

._  348,900 

93,300 

137,200 

118,400 

255,600 

1890-1900  

273,200 

94,000 

113,800 

65,400 

179,200 

1900-10 

890,300 

115,000 

477,700 

297,600 

775,300 

1910-20   

1,050,700 

170,200 

595,300 

285,200 

880,500 

1920-30 

2,252,700 

370,500 

1,438,300 

443,900 

1,882,200 

1930-40   

1,227,900 

177,900© 

1,011,400 

38,600 

1,050,000® 

(1)  Computed  by  the  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  Statistical 
Memorandum  No.  6,  by  Charles  N.  Reynolds  and  Sara  Miles,   July  5,  1944,  Table  34,  p. 
107.    The  Population  Committee  makes  the  following  note  in  reference  to  the  above  estimates: 
"The  figure  shown  for  natural   increase  1870-80  is  apparently  spuriously  high  and  that  foi 
1880-90  spuriously  low,    due  to  discrepancies  in  the  1870  and  1890  censuses.    In  1870,  in 
addition  to  under-enumeration  and  other  inadequate  handling  common  to  all  early  censuses, 
certain  classes  of  population  were  definitely  omitted  from  distribution  and,  in  most  cases, 
from  totals." 

(2)  From  Census  data  corrected  for   under-enumeration  of  young  children   (according  to  mini- 
mum  estimates   of   under-enumeration   by   U.    S.   Bureau   of  the   Census)    and   rounded   to 
hundreds. 

(3)  Excess   of  births    (all  births   during  decade)    over  all  deaths  except  deaths  of  immigrants 
during  current  decade.     Estimate  based    on   net  change  in   number  of  persons  reported  as 
born  in  California,  deducting  deaths  of  in-migrant  residents  of  California  (estimated  by  use 
of  life  tables),  and  making  correction  for  out-migration  of  native  Californians   residents  of 
other  states,  with  correction  for  deaths. 

(4)  Number  of  persons  who  entered  state  during  decade  and  survived  and  remained  to  end  of 
decade,  in  excess  of  those  of  California  population  who  moved  away  during  decade.    For- 
mula:   Net  change    in   number   of   in-migrants    (persons  reporting  birth   in  other  states  or 
counties),  minus  net  change  in  California-born  residents  of  other  states,  plus  deaths  during 
decade  of  in-migrants  who  entered  California  in  previous  decades   (death  estimated  by  use 
of   life  tables). 

(5)  American-born  in-migrant  population  (reporting  birth  in  other  states  and  possessions). 

(6)  Gain  during  current  decade  in  number  of  persons  reporting  birth  in  foreign  countries,  re- 
gardless of  year  of  immigration   to  United  States,  and  also  without  allowance  for  emigra- 
tion of  Americans  to  other  countries,  for  which  data  are  not  available. 

(7)  Obtained  by  subtracting  net  migration  from  net  increase  in  total  population. 

(8)  Estimated  from  Table   14   (Chapter   III);  total  increase  by  migration  minus   50,000  births 
(estimate)    to  migrants;  or  net  effective  migration,  Table   14,  plus  6  percent  for  children 
under  10  years  of  age. 
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rising  volume  of  internal  migration,  reduced  the  contribution  of 
natural  increase  to  population  growth  to  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total  growth  in  each  decade.  Between  1930  and  1940,  for  example, 
more  than  a  million  migrants  entered  the  State  and  survived  to  1940 
in  excess  of  persons  who  left  the  State;  but  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  during  the  same  years  was  considerably  less  than 
200,000. 

The  changing  relationship  between  internal  migration  (from 
other  American  states)  and  foreign  immigration  as  sources  of  Cali- 
fornia population  growth,  is  also  worthy  of  note.  During  the  1870's, 
more  people  came  to  California  from  foreign  countries  than  from 
other  states.*  In  successive  decades  internal  migration  became  more 
and  more  preeminent  until  by  1920-30,  immigrants  were  outnum- 
bered nearly  four  to  one  by  American  migrants.  By  1940,  immi- 
gration had  become  almost  negligible  as  a  source  of  population 
growth. 

Summary 

From  less  than  15,000  people  before  the  Gold  Rush,  the  pop- 
ulation of  California  had  grown  to  nearly  eight  million  at  the 
end  of  1943.  The  volume  and  rate  of  population  growth  have 
varied  widely  from  time  to  time  but  have  been  always  large  and 
sustained.  The  most  rapid  growth  has  occurred  since  1900  and 


*  A  qualification  with  respect  to  the  immigration  figures  is  that  they  make  no 
allowance,  for  lack  of  data,  for  emigration  of  Americans  to  foreign  countries. 
See  Table  10,  note  6. 

TABLE  11 

Percent  of  Population  Growth  in  California  Attributable  to 
Natural  Increase,  Internal  Migration,  and  Immigration 
by  Decades,  1860-1940 

Percent  of  Population  Increase  Due  to: 

Net  Effective  Migration 


Total  Natural         Internal  Gain  by  Total 

Decade  Increase          Increase      Migration    Immigration    Net  Gait 


1860-70   

100.0 

39.5 



_ 

60.5 

1870-80   

100.0 

43.9 

20.3 

35.8 

56.1 

1880-90   

100.0 

26.8 

39.3 

33.9 

73.2 

1890-1900   

100.0 

34.4 

41.7 

23.9 

65.6 

1900-10   

100.0 

12.9 

53.7 

33.4 

87.1 

1910-20   

100.0 

16.2 

56.7 

27.1 

83.8 

1920-30   

100.0 

16.4 

63.9 

19.7 

83.6 

1930-40   

100.0 

14.5 

82.4 

3.1 

85.5 

Source:  Computed  from  Table  10.  (Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Project 
Studies).  Explanatory  notes  in  Table  10  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the 
above  percent  distribution. 
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TABLE  12  (CONTINUED) 

Population  of  California  Counties,  1850-1943 
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\o  o  ON  u-,  co  oo  o  oo  ON  o  oo  o  \o  m  t^ 

i  Part  of  Glenn  annexed  to  Butte  in  1915. 
i  Glenn  organized  from  part  of  Colusa  in  1891. 
i  Part  of  Fresno  annexed  to  Kings  in  1909. 
Part  of  Fresno  taken  to  form  Madera  in  1893. 
i  Kings  organized  from  part  of  Tulare  in  1893. 
1  Part  of  El  Dorado  annexed  to  Placer  and  part  of  Placer  annexed  to  El  Dorado  in  1913. 
Part  of  Del  Norte  annexed  to  Siskiyou  since  1880. 
i  Parts  of  Lake  and  Sonoma  annexed  to  Mendocino  and  parts  of  Mendocino  annexed  to  Lake  and  Sonoma  in  1917. 
1  The  returns  for  1850  for  Contra  Costa  and  Santa  Clara  were  lost  and  those  for  San  Francisco  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Imperial  County  organized  from  part  of  San  Diego  in  1907. 
Parts  of  Los  Angeles  annexed  to  San  Bernardino  and  Ventura  and  parts  of  San  Bernardino  and  Ventura  annexed  to  Los  Angeles  in  1919 
Orange  organized  from  part  of  Los  Angeles  in  1889. 
Riverside  organized  from  parts  of  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  in  1893  ;  part  of  Riverside  annexed  to  San  Bernardino  and  part  of  San  Bernardino  annexed 
to  Riverside  in  1919. 
Part  of  San  Bernardino  taken  to  form  part  of  Riverside  in  1893;  parts  annexed  to  Kern  in  1917  and  to  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside  in  1919;  part  of  Kern 
annexed  in  1917  and  parts  of  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside  in  1919. 
State  totals  for  I860  and  1870  include  populations  of  1,803  and  1,686,  respectively.  These  enumerations  are  from  Klamath  County  and  are  not  included  in 
the  area  breakdown  as  this  county  was  divided  between  Humboldt  and  Siskiyou  in  1875. 
State  total  for  1890  includes  population  (5,268)  of  Indian  reservations  specially  enumerated,  not  distributed  by  counties, 
ce:  16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Volume  1,  p.  122. 
16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Second  Series,  California  pp.  63-70. 
15th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1930,  Population,  Volume  III,  Part  1,  p.  251. 
13th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1910,  Population,  Volume  II,  pp.  168-179. 
Compendium  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  -1890,  Part  I,  Population,  p.  9.  Figures  for  1900-1940  taken  from  Population  Committee  for  the  Central 
Valley  Project  Studies,  Statistical  Memorandum  No.  2,  The  Distribution  of  California  Population,  by  Charles  N.  Reynolds  (Bureau  of  Agri  Economics 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Nov.  8,  1943).  Figures  for  1943:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census.  Estimates  of  the  Civilian  Pomilarion  of  the  ITirfU]  Sfa«-«  1™  ™,,nf.-»c  XT™ 
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especially  during  the  years  after  1940.  More  than  half  of  1943 
population  was  the  result  of  growth  during  the  preceding  twenty- 
three  years.  Even  during  the  1930's  when  population  growth 
shrank  to  little  more  than  half  the  increase  of  the  '20's,  it  was 
still  greater  than  had  occurred  during  any  other  decade.  Average 
annual  increases  in  population  have  been  greater  than  the  Gold 
Rush  in  every  decade  since  1910  and  during  the  war  years  the 
volume  of  population  growth  has  been  almost  three  times  greater 
than  the  rush  of  'Forty-niners. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  this  great  increase  in  population  has 
been  due  to  migration  and  immigration.  In  no  decade  has  natural 
growth  contributed  as  much  as  half  of  the  total  increase  in 
population.  During  the  periods  of  greatest  growth  (since  1900) 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  represented  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  increase  in  population. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  total  population,  far-reaching 
shifts  have  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  people  within  the  State. 
The  people  have  become  increasingly  concentrated  in  cities  and  the 
bulk  of  the  State's  population  has  shifted  from  Northern  to  South- 
ern California. 

Following  the  Gold  Rush,  which  had  located  three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  population  in  the  hills,  the  hill  counties  ceased  to 
grow  or  declined,  and  population  growth  for  the  next  twenty 
years  centered  on  San  Francisco  and  central  California.  After 
1880,  and  with  greater  emphasis  after  1900,  the  growth  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Southern  California  outstripped  the  north  and  by 
1930,  more  than  half  of  the  State's  people  were  found  in  the 
eight  counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  began  to  grow  rapidly  after  1880,  and  more  rapidly  after 
1900,  reaching  its  highest  relative  importance  as  a  population 
center  in  1920. 

During  the  1920's,  although  urban  populations  were  growing 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  a  counter  movement  set  in  toward 
the  suburbs  of  large  cities  and  the  rural  areas.  The  increasing 
urbanization  of  the  population  was  interrupted  during  the  1930's 
for  the  first  time  since  1850,  and  for  a  decade,  the  rural  areas, 
but  not  the  farm  population,  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
cities.  The  rural  drift  was  temporary  and  the  process  of  urban- 
ization was  resumed  and  accentuated  after  1940. 

The  latest  upsurge  of  urban  growth,  however,  is  due  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  war.  After  the  forces  which  have  pulled 
more  than  a  million  people  into  California  war  industrial  centers 
shall  have  ceased  to  operate,  it  is  probable  that  the  long-time 
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trend  of  population  toward  the  outskirts  of  cities  will  again 
appear.  Particularly,  if  there  is  widespread  unemployment  after 
the  war,  it  is  likely  that  many  people  will  again,  as  during  the 
late  depression  years,  seek  the  cheaper  living  of  the  open  country 
and  the  chance  of  casual  jobs  which  California  agriculture  affords. 
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CHAPTER  II 
The  Record  of  Migration  (I): 

Causal  Factors 

The  migration  of  people  from  one  area  to  another  is  governed  by 
two  sets  of  forces — those  which  condition  an  individual  or  a  group 
to  leave  their  place  of  residence,  and  those  which  attract  the  migrant 
to  a  new  location.  It  has  been  common  to  characterize  these  forces 
as  "push"  and  "pull"  factors.  Every  person  who  is  free  to  make 
decisions  must  choose  where  he  will  live — whether  he  will  stay 
where  he  happens  to  find  himself  or  move  to  some  other  place,  and 
if  so,  where?  Normally,  his  decision  will  turn  on  the  balance  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  remaining  against  the  advantages 
expected  in  the  new  location.  Sometimes  an  individual  or  a  group 
is  confronted  by  a  disaster  such  that  migration  offers  the  only  hope 
of  maintaining  life.  Here  the  "push"  factor  is  all-important.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  people  under  no  pressure  to  leave  their  accus- 
tomed residence  but  attracted  by  some  unique  feature  of  a  new  place. 
In  most  instances,  however,  people  who  migrate  are  governed  by 
both  factors  in  varying  degree. 

In  addition  to  the  forces  of  "push"  and  "pull",  the  volume  and 
direction  of  migration  are  powerfully  influenced  by  circumstances  of 
route  and  transportation.  Other  things  being  equal,  an  individual 
will  be  more  likely  to  shift  his  residence  if  the  means  of  travel  are 
easy  than  if  they  are  difficult.  He  will  be  more  likely  to  choose  an 
easily  accessible  new  location  than  one  hard  to  reach.  The  effect  of 
the  railroads  and  later  the  automobile  and  airplane  on  the  mobility 
of  the  American  people  has  been  often  remarked.  The  increasing 
volume  of  migration  to  California  after  completion  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroad  and  above  all  after  1920,  was  unquestionably  related 
to  the  greater  ease  of  transport.  Certainly,  the  great  growth  of  the 
tourist  business  could  not  have  occurred  without  the  improvements 
in  transportation. 

For  a  century,  California  has  been  regarded  by  peoples  all  over 
the  world  as  a  place  of  exceptional  opportunities.  In  this  respect,  it 
has  come  to  represent  to  the  rest  of  the  country  what  the  United 
States  has  meant  to  the  world.  People  were  first  drawn  to  California 
in  large  numbers  by  the  unparalleled  chance  of  digging  a  fortune  in 
gold  out  of  the  ground.  Others  have  followed  to  seek  their  oppor- 
tunity in  a  new  and  rapidly  expanding  economy.  Even  in  depression, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were  convinced  their  chances  were 
better  in  California  than  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  economic  oppor- 
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tunities,  climate,  sea  coast  location,  and  recreational  opportunities 
have  been  powerful  loadstones.  The  diversity  of  attractive  features 
about  California  has  meant  that  almost  anyone,  regardless  of  age 
or  economic  or  social  background,  could  find  something  here  to 
appeal  to  him.  The  industrial  cities  of  the  Midwest  and  East,  for 
example,  have  drawn  chiefly  young  adults  but  few  old  people.  Cali- 
fornia has  been  attractive  not  only  to  the  young  man  in  search  of 
economic  opportunity,  but  to  the  old  as  well,  seeking  a  congenial 
place  to  retire  from  work. 

California's  geographic  location  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any 
analysis  of  the  factors  which  have  drawn  people  to  the  State.  It 
has  been  the  terminus  of  the  westward  movement.  Facing  the 
Pacific,  it  has  also  been  to  Asia  what  New  York  is  to  Europe — the 
first  American  landing  place  of  eastward  migration  across  the 
Pacific.  One  thinks  immediately  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Fili- 
pinos, but  many  Russians  have  also  reached  California  via  Siberia 
and  Manchuria.  Moreover,  California's  seaports  have  allowed  it  to 
compete  with  the  East  Coast  for  overseas  immigration  direct  from 
Europe.  The  Panama  Canal  greatly  lessened  the  distance  from 
Europe.  Prior  to  the  Canal's  completion,  California  was  the  natural 
gateway  into  the  United  States  from  all  the  West  Coast  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  it  remains  the  nearest  United  States  neigh- 
bor to  much  of  Mexico.  Thus,  California  has  stood  in  a  unique 
geographic  position  to  draw  people  from  all  corners  of  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  "pull"  factors  have  been  vastly  more  important  in 
peopling  California  than  the  opposite  forces.  California  has  drawn 
its  population  on  positive  advantages  rather  than  as  legatee  of  dis- 
tress elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  in  the  long  history  of  migration,  there 
have  been  numerous  groups  which  decided  to  migrate  to  California 
only  after  conditions  of  life  in  their  former  home-lands  had  become 
more  or  less  intolerable.  Some  groups  have  been  forced  to  migrate 
by  economic  collapse.  For  example,  the  Irish  Potato  Famines  of 
1846  and  1847  cut  the  livelihood  from  under  whole  sections  of  the 
peasantry,  already  suffering  severely  from  England's  land  and  free 
trade  policies.  Climaxing  a  long  series  of  economic  misfortunes, 
the  potato  famine  has  been  called  "the  most  potent  factor  which 
has  ever  influenced  the  flow  of  emigration."  Of  the  thousands  of 
Irish  who  turned  to  emigration  to  escape  unbearable  conditions, 
enough  arrived  in  California  to  make  them  the  leading  foreign 
group,  exclusive  of  the  Chinese,  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The 
potato  famine  occurred  just  a  year  or  two  before  the  discovery  of 
gold.  Thus,  there  was  for  Irish  immigrants,  a  convergence  of 
disaster  at  home  and  extraordinary  opportunity  in  California. 
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Likewise,  an  important — perhaps  the  most  important — factor  in 
Chinese  emigration  during  the  1850s  was  the  Taiping  Rebellion  in 
southeastern  China  (1850)  which  disrupted  economic  activity  and 
drove  thousands  of  Chinese  farmers  from  their  lands.  The  dis- 
placed and  famine-stricken  peasants,  of  the  maritime  districts 
especially,  congregated  in  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  where,  unable  to 
find  employment,  many  emigrated  to  California.  Here,  too,  was  a 
coincidence  of  economic  distress  at  home  and  great  excitement  over 
the  gold  discovery. 

A  more  recent  instance  of  large-scale  migration  to  escape  eco- 
nomic disaster  was  the  movement  of  "drought-refugees"  out  of  the 
Great  Plains  during  the  last  1930's.  A  series  of  crop  failures,  com- 
bined with  depression,  destroyed  the  means  of  support  for  thou- 
sands of  families.  Throughout  the  entire  area  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  a  large  part  of  the  farming  population  and  many  entire 
communities  were  sustained  only  by  Federal  relief  in  various  forms. 
Large  numbers  of  people  gave  up  the  unequal  struggle  against 
weather  and  depression  and  moved  to  start  life  over  again  in  a 
more  hospitable  land.  They  moved  from  the  stricken  area  in  all 
directions,  but  for  the  most  part  followed  the  historic  route  of 
migration  westward.  For  several  years  prior  to  World  War  II,  the 
old  automobiles  of  these  migrants,  piled  high  with  poor  household 
belongings,  were  a  familiar  sight  on  the  highways  leading  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  term  "Okie",  standing  for 
any  distressed,  migrant,  southern  Plainsman,  has  entered  into  the 
common  speech  of  California.  This  migration  (as  dramatic  in  its 
way  as  the  flight  of  the  Irish  from  the  potato  famine)  excited  much 
concern  in  the  receiving  states,  already  burdened  with  unemploy- 
ment, and  furnished  a  theme  for  best  selling  literature  and  movies. 

Other  groups  of  immigrants  to  California  have  come  as  political 
refugees  from  their  home  countries.  In  Mexico  and  other  Latin- 
American  countries,  recurring  revolutions  have  kept  a  steady  stream 
of  political  exiles  flowing  into  the  United  States,  many  of  whom 
have  settled  in  California.  The  Russian  Civil  War  following  the 
Communist  revolution  forced  several  hundred  thousand  White 
Russians  to  seek  refuge  in  other  countries.  Enough  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia to  form  rather  considerable  colonies  in  San  Francisco  and 
Hollywood.  Armenians  emigrated  to  avoid  combination  of  political 
and  economic  disadvantages.  Under  Turkish  rule  they  were  perse- 
cuted, subjected  to  confiscatory  property  taxation,  and  in  frequent 
danger  of  their  lives.  Among  the  Germans  who  formed  the  third 
largest  immigrant  group  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  Gold  Rush, 
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were  many  impelled  to  leave  Germany  by  the  revolutionary  events 
of  1848.  Of  immediate  memory  are  the  Hitler  refugees  from  Ger- 
many who  have  settled  in  groups  large  enough  to  attract  notice  in 
Berkeley,  San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Still  other  groups  have  migrated  and  come  to  California  because 
of  religious  persecution.  One  such  foreign  group  was  the  Molokans 
or  Milk  Drinkers  from  Russia.  They  are  one  of  the  Christian 
sects  which  dissented  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  several 
centuries  ago.  For  their  heterodoxy  they  were  persecuted  and  exiled 
to  Transcaucasia.  During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  they  again  col- 
lided with  the  Czarist  Government  on  the  issue  of  pacifism.  As  a 
result,  between  1905  and  1907  about  5000  Molokans  emigrated  to 
the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States,  eventually  settling  in  colonies 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  In  California  the  Molokans 
have  clung  tenaciously  to  their  unique  religion  and  Russian  folk- 
ways. A  native  American  group  of  similar  experience  was  the  Mor- 
mons. Intensely  unpopular  with  orthodox  Protestants  because  of 
their  radical  religious  beliefs  and  polygamy,  they  were  driven  from 
one  location  to  another.  After  being  forced  to  leave  their  colony  of 
Nauvoo,  Illinois,  in  1845,  the  majority  migrated  en  masse  to  Utah. 
Several  smaller  groups,  however,  proceeded  to  California,  the  best 
known  of  which  was  a  party  of  some  250  men,  women  and  children 
who  sailed  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  1846  and  settled  a 
self-sufficient  colony  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel  Brannan.  An- 
other Morman  group  was  the  famous  Donner  party  which  came 
overland  from  Illinois  on  foot  and  perished  almost  to  a  man  in  try- 
ing to  cross  the  Sierras  in  winter.  Although  few  of  this  group  lived 
to  see  the  western  side  of  the  Sierras,  its  name  has  stood  as  a 
symbol  of  the  pioneer  spirit  and  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  its 
memory,  near  Truckee. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  economic,  political  and  religious  refu- 
gees furnish  dramatic  illustrations  of  peoples  who  have  come  to 
California  under  some  immediate  compulsion  to  leave  their  home- 
lands. Less  dramatic  but  more  important  in  numbers  of  people 
affected  are  the  unseen  forces  which  continually  are  altering  the 
distribution  and  use  of  economic  resources,  and  creating  a  need  for 
corresponding  redistribution  of  population.  In  the  country  as  a 
whole,  over  the  last  century  and  a  half,  the  steady  improvement  in 
agricultural  production  techniques  and  the  high  reproduction  rates 
characteristic  of  farm  people,  have  continuously  accumulated  surplus 
populations  in  agriculture,  "surplus"  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not 
economically  needed  in  rural  pursuits.  These  excess  populations 
found  their  outlet  in  a  rural-to-urban  migration  which,  in  volume 
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and  duration,  has  rivalled  the  westward  movement.  As  is  evident 
from  the  character  of  California's  population  growth,  the  migration 
to  California  has  involved  not  only  a  transcountry  movement  but  to 
a  large  extent  a  shift  of  people  from  rural  to  urban  residence,  as 
well.  California's  growth  has  been  primarily  one  of  urban  popula- 
tions. In  the  United  States,  farm  to  city  migration  proceeded  at 
such  a  rate  during  the  1920's  that  despite  the  natural  increase  of 
farm  population,  1930  found  almost  a  million  and  a  half  fewer 
people  on  farms  than  ten  years  before. 

In  numerous  areas,  both  large  and  small,  through  the  country, 
resources  are  insufficient  to  support  the  population  above  a  prop- 
erty level.*f  One  such  large  area  is  the  cut-over  region  of  the  north- 
ern Great  Lakes  states.  Once  the  scene  of  a  booming  lumber  indus- 
try, the  trees  have  been  removed  and  little  of  the  land,  stony  and 
poor,  is  fit  for  prosperous  agriculture.  Much  of  the  population  is 
economically  stranded.  Smaller  cut-over  areas  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west present  a  similar  situation. 

Another  large  area  of  surplus  population  is  that  part  of  the  Great 
Plains  lying  roughly  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian.  Into  this 
country  of  erratic  rainfall  and  recurrent  drought,  settlers  attempted 
to  carry  over  the  types  of  arable  farming  which  had  been  successful 
in  the  more  humid  regions  farther  east,  an  enterprise  in  which  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  Government's  policy  of  granting  homesteads 
in  160-acre  units  regardless  of  climatic  variations.  The  result  was 
an  agriculture  which  prospered  in  years  of  adequate  rainfall  but 
could  not  maintain  itself  through  periods  of  drought.  Periodically, 
in  different  parts  of  this  large  area,  farms  have  been  abandoned, 
then  resettled  to  be  abandoned  again  when  crops  failed.  The  suc- 
cession of  dry  years  during  the  1930's  affecting  the  entire  region, 
and  the  resulting  outward  movement  of  people,  focused  national 
attention  on  a  basic  maladjustment  of  long  standing. 

Other  large  areas  of  resource  inadequacy  and  endemic  poverty 
leading  to  population  displacement  are  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains,  the  Old  South  Cotton  Belt,  and  the  Ozark-Ouachita 
Mountains  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma.  Excepting  the 
last,  these  areas  have  not  contributed  significantly  to  the  migration 


*  Farm-to-city  migration  and  the  westward  shift  of  population  are,  of  course, 
not  mutually  exclusive.  A  Kansas  farm  boy  migrating  to  Los  Angeles,  for 
example,  is  participating  in  both  types  of  movement. 

t  The  following  analysis  of  areas  of  out-migration  is  based  on  Migration  and 
Economic  Opportunity,  Report  of  the  Study  of  Population  Redistribution,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1937 ;  The  Great  Plains,  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1938 ;  Land  Utilization  Report,  Natural  Resources  Board 
(Washington,  1936). 
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to  California  but  they  have  been  prime  sources  of  population  for 
Akron,  Detroit,  and  other  middle-western  industrial  cities.  Smaller 
areas  of  like  condition  dot  the  country,  including  the  stranded  coal 
mining  communities,  decadent  oil  towns  of  the  Southwest,  and  farm- 
ing areas  ruined  by  erosion  of  the  topsoil. 

A  common  population  characteristic  in  most  of  these  "problem" 
areas  is  a  higher-than-average  birth  rate.  Hence  against  static  or 
declining  resources,  a  mounting  population  surplus  is  created,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  new  resource  developments,  can  only  be  relieved 
through  migration.  It  is  from  such  overcrowded  regions  that  Cali- 
fornia has  drawn  a  large  part  of  its  population  over  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  from  which  a  continued  exodus  of  people  is  to  be 
expected  in  future. 

Encouragement  of  Migration 

A  very  considerable  amount  of  public  and  semi-public  planning 
has  entered  into  both  sides  of  the  migration  equation.  Californians 
have  sought,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  guide  and  influence  the 
forces  of  migration  not  only  consciously  to  attract  more  people,  but 
to  attract  particular  classes  of  people  felt  to  be  specially  needed,  and 
to  repel  other  groups  considered  undesirable.  That  there  has  rarely 
been  agreement  in  the  state  on  which  kinds  of  people  were  desirable 
and  which  undesirable,  has  not  detracted  from  the  vigor  with  which 
migration  programs  have  been  advocated  and  carried  out. 

On  the  other  side,  authorities  in  the  areas  of  out-migration  have 
frequently  attempted  to  regulate  the  flow  of  emigration  and  select 
the  economically  surplus  or  otherwise  undesirable  elements  to  be 
dispensed  with.  Emigration  of  the  Irish  after  the  potato  famine 
was  encouraged  by  the  British  Government,  although  help  actually 
given  emigrants  was  small.  The  French  Government  was  more  gen- 
erous and  in  various  ways  stimulated  the  emigration  of  Frenchmen. 
In  1850  the  Government  of  France  sponsored  an  emigration  society 
known  as  "La  Compagnie  des  Gardes  Mobiles,"  composed  of  offi- 
cers and  men  who  had  served  in  a  military  organization  of  the  same 
name.  The  arrival  of  131  of  these  Frenchmen  in  San  Francisco  in 
1850  is  recorded.  Another  device  of  the  French  Government  in 
Gold  Rush  days  was  "LTngot  d'Or,"  a  lottery  which  offered  as 
grand  prize  a  gold  nugget  valued  at  $20,000,  proceeds  of  the  lottery 
to  be  used  to  pay  the  passage  of  5,000  emigrants  from  France  to 
California.  One  student  reports  that  some  3,000  Frenchmen  were 
settled  in  California  as  a  result  of  the  drawing.  With  this  beginning 
San  Francisco  became  one  of  the  leading  centers  of  French  immi- 
gration in  the  country. 
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Australia,  at  one  time,  sought  to  rid  itself  of  a  portion  of  its  con- 
vict population  by  offer  of  a  pardon  for  convicts  on  condition  they 
would  sail  for  California.  Enough  arrived  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  early  1850's  to  gain  the  sobriquet  "Sidney  Tow"  for  the  section 
in  which  they  settled.  The  landing  of  the  criminals  became  so  com- 
mon that  the  Legislature  in  1856  made  such  an  act  a  penal  offense. 

The  emigration  of  Chinese  to  the  United  States  was  closely 
controlled  by  an  organization  known  as  the  Six  Companies,  origi- 
nally organized  as  labor  agencies  in  the  six  districts  surrounding 
Canton.  Their  chief  business  was  to  encourage  emigration  of  labor- 
ers. In  1850  their  headquarters  were  moved  to  San  Francisco.  They 
found  jobs  and  housing  for  the  immigrant,  gave  him  medical  care, 
and  returned  him  to  China  if  he  became  incapacitated.  For  this  pro- 
tection the  Chinese  immigrant  paid  a  percentage  of  his  earnings 
over  a  period  of  time.  It  is  estimated  by  the  historian,  Gray,  that 
perhaps  ninety  percent  of  all  the  Chinese  who  entered  California 
were  brought  in  by  these  companies,  which,  in  1878,  were  supposed 
to  have  a  membership  of  148,000  in  various  countries.  As  a  com- 
munity protective  institution  in  San  Francisco's  Chinatown,  the  Six 
Companies  have  survived  to  this  day,  although  their  original  func- 
tion rapidly  declined  after  passage  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts. 

Far  more  important  than  the  occasional  devices  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  organizations  to  stimulate  emigration  to  California, 
have  been  the  continuous  efforts  of  Calif ornians  to  attract  popula- 
tion. California  has  always  needed  and  wanted  more  people.  In 
part  the  demand  has  been  simply  for  population,  as  such,  and  com- 
munities have  measured  their  progress  by  counting  noses.  But  there 
have  also  been  specific  population  needs — for  women,  railroad  labor- 
ers, farm  labor,  agriculturists,  skilled  workers,  and  most  recently 
war  workers.  Population  needs  have  also  been  frequently  viewed 
in  terms  of  particular  races  and  nationalities. 

The  attraction  of  population  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by 
the  State  Legislature  and  local  governments  as  a  legitimate  purpose 
of  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  By  Act  of  the  Legislature  in 
1887,  any  county  was  authorized  to  appropriate  up  to  $1000  in  any 
year  "to  aid  in  or  carry  on  the  work  of  inducing  immigration 
thereto."  The  financial  limit  was  raised  in  1893  and  again  in  1897. 
In  1901,  County  Boards  of  Supervisors  were  authorized  to  levy  a 
special  tax  "for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  not  exceeding 
$10,000  in  any  one  year  to  be  used  for  collecting  and  maintaining 
an  exhibition  of  the  products  and  industries  of  the  county  at  any 
domestic  or  foreign  exposition  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
migration.  .  .  ."  In  1913  a  Division  of  Immigration  and  Housing 
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was  established  in  the  State  Government  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing immigrants. 

A  survey  of  state  promotion  activities  published  in  Harper's 
Magazine  in  1929  reported  that  "California  and  Florida  are  the  two 
principal  states  that  have  adopted  the  policy  of  spending  tax  money 
for  community  advertising  and  promotion."  According  to  this  sur- 
vey, forty-six  counties  in  California  used  the  publicity  tax,  spending 
well  over  a  million  dollars  annually  at  that  time.  "The  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  one  county,  for  example,  make  an  annual  appropria- 
tion to  all  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  with  the  understanding 
that  such  money  will  be  spent  to  stimulate  colonization." 

The  drive  to  recruit  population  has  engaged  the  energies  of  busi- 
ness organizations,  farm  groups,  railroads,  individual  employers, 
government  agencies,  the  press,  and  numerous  organizations  created 
for  the  single  purpose  of  stimulating  the  flow  of  population. 

Among  the  first  to  articulate  the  need  for  population  and  to 
launch  the  campaign  for  attracting  settlers  was  the  California  press. 
As  early  as  1851,  the  Alta  California  of  San  Francisco  began  to 
deprecate  the  migratory  character  of  the  population  and  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  permanent  settlers.  The  need  for  women  in 
particular  was  emphasized  during  the  early  years  of  the  Gold  Rush. 
To  quote  the  Alta  California  of  June  18,  1854: 

"The  arrival  of  no  less  than  139  ladies  among  the  passengers  by 
the  steamers  of  yesterday  deserves  something  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  permanent  growth  of  our  State  and 
City.  .  .  .  We  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  of  late  the  steam- 
ers .  .  .  have  brought  many  ladies.  .  .  .  We  congratulate 
and  thank,  on  behalf  of  our  young  and  rising  State,  those  who 
have  done  so." 

The  press  continued  for  many  years  to  devote  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  the  need  for  population  and  promoted  organized  efforts  to 
attract  people.  Papers  throughout  the  state  published  articles  and 
editorials  under  such  headings  as:  "We  Must  Cause  the  Popula- 
tion to  Increase,"  "The  Population  We  Need,"  "How  to  Populate 
the  State,"  "A  Way  to  Encourage  Migration,"  "The  Need  of  a 
Larger  Population  in  this  State,"  "How  Shall  We  Attract  Immi- 
grants to  California?",  "The  Kind  of  Immigration  Wanted  for 
California,"  "Immigrants  Demanded— Fresh  Laborers  Required," 
etc.  Many  of  the  articles  suggested  ways  in  which  immigrants 
might  be  attracted  and  frequently  emphasized  the  particular  need 
for  farmers,  farm  labor,  and  "cheap  labor." 
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Governor  Haight,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1869, 
advocated  "a  moderate  expenditure  of  money  to  establish  agencies 
in  New  York  and  Baltimore  and  in  Europe  (for  the  purpose  of) 
directing  immigrants  to  this  coast."  He  took  pains  to  describe  the 
kinds  of  people  who  should  be  sought: 

"We  need  population — not  of  races  inferior  .  .  .  pagan  .  .  . 
ignorant  .  .  .  but  we  need  immigrants  of  kindred  races  who 
will  constitute  a  congenial  element  and  locate  themselves  and 
their  families  permanently  upon  the  soil;  who  can  be  admitted 
to  an  equal  share  in  our  political  privileges.  .  .  .  One  great 
need  of  California  is  a  farming  population  from  Germany  and 
other  European  States,  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
and  other  branches  of  agriculture,  to  which  our  climate  and  soil 
are  so  peculiarly  adapted.  .  .  .  We  also  need  an  immigration 
of  eastern  and  European  mechanics  and  laborers.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral desire  that  some  measures  .  .  .  might  be  devised  to  facili- 
tate this  object." 

Governor  Haight  was  writing  in  favor  of  a  bill  advocated  by  the 
merchants  of  San  Francisco,  to  appropriate  funds  and  set  up  a 
program  for  attracting  immigrants  to  the  state.  Sponsors  of  the 
proposed  legislation  claimed  that  it  would  guarantee  the  state  50,000 
people  and  ten  million  dollars  in  cash  revenue  yearly. 

Although  this  early  bill  failed  of  enactment  by  the  Legislature, 
the  business  men  of  San  Francisco  incorporated  the  "California 
Immigrant  Union"  in  1869,  whose  purpose  was  "to  encourage  emi- 
gration from  Europe  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  to 
California."  Members  of  the  Union  believed  they  were  assuming 
a  duty  which  "in  all  other  new  states  is  recognized  as  devolving 
properly  upon  the  government."  Their  initial  attention  was  con- 
centrated on  the  migration  of  "intelligent  agriculturists,"  rather 
than  laborers.  California,  they  said,  was  greatly  in  need  of  a  popu- 
lation of  small  farm  operators.  A  migration  of  such  people,  they 
maintained,  would  be  the  best  way  to  discourage  or  counteract 
Chinese  immigration.  In  fact,  the  chief  danger  of  continued  Chi- 
nese immigration,  as  the  Immigrant  Union  saw  it,  was  that  it 
discouraged  the  immigration  of  Europeans  and  Americans. 

The  Union's  pamphlet,  "All  About  California  and  the  Induce- 
ments to  Settle  There,"  was  widely  circulated  through  the  eastern 
states.  Emphasis  of  this  pamphlet  was  on  the  great  opportunities 
in  agriculture.  The  class  of  people  which  the  Union  was  trying  to 
reach  is  suggested  by  the  inducements  held  out : 

"Those  who,  in  older  countries,  could  never  hope  to  own  the 
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lands  they  lease  and  cultivate,  may  here  readily  become  landed 
proprietors.  .  .  .  Our  laws  are  more  liberal  than  those  of  the 
older  states.  They  are  particularly  favorable  to  poor  men. 
There  is  no  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  unfortunate  debtor 
and  his  family  are  protected  against  merciless  creditors  by  our 
liberal  homestead  and  exemption  laws.  The  State  provides 
liberally  for  the  education  of  all  its  children ;  the  state  uni- 
versity and  its  public  schools  .  .  .  are  open  freely  to  the 
children  of  the  poorest  citizen  .  .  .  wherever  there  are  in  a 
district  sufficient  children  to  form  a  school,  the  parents  are 
entitled  to  demand,  as  a  right,  that  a  teacher,  paid  from  the 
public  treasury,  shall  be  supplied  them." 

To  women,  the  Union  promised,  "high  wages  for  domestic  service, 
particularly  in  the  country,"  and  added  that  women  servants  "are 
always  well  and  kindly  treated  and  usually  marry  in  a  very  short 
time.  .  .  ." 

Not  long  after  the  Immigrant  Union  got  under  way  in  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  organized  its  first  Board  of  Trade  in  1873. 
Within  a  few  years  similar  organizations  had  formed  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  state.  These  organizations  raised  large  amounts 
of  money  to  encourage  people  to  come  to  a  state  that  was  "a  perfect 
paradise."  Immigration  agents  were  sent  to  the  eastern  states  and 
to  Europe.  Exhibits  were  prepared  and  displayed  in  middle  western 
and  eastern  cities  and  in  Europe.  Thousands  of  pamphlets  were  dis- 
tributed in  immigrant  quarters  of  eastern  cities  and  among  rural 
people.  At  one  winter  exhibit  in  Chicago,  which  lasted  for  several 
weeks,  telegraphic  reports  were  received  daily  from  some  of  the 
warmest  localities  in  the  state,  giving  the  lowest  and  highest  tem- 
peratures of  the  day.  These  were  posted  on  bulletin  boards  to  con- 
trast with  the  freezing  temperatures  of  the  eastern  cities. 

Probably  the  greatest  activity  to  stimulate  migration  to  California 
occurred  during  the  1880's.  During  this  period,  as  previously  noted, 
state  promotion  became  legally  recognized  as  a  legitimate  activity  of 
state  and  local  governments.  The  Immigrant  Union  was  succeeded 
in  1882  by  a  more  aggressive  organization  known  as  the  Immigra- 
tion Association  of  California  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  financed  by  the  business  men  of  that  city.  Within  two  years 
the  Association  is  said  to  have  distributed  some  200,000  publications 
about  California.  Agents  of  the  Association  conducted  immigrant 
parties  personally  into  the  state  and  placed  them  upon  the  land. 
More  than  3,000  families  were  thus  located  during  1883,  according 
to  Gray.  Another  San  Francisco  business  men's  organization  for 
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the  same  purpose  was  called  "The  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee." At  Los  Angeles  the  Southern  California  Immigration  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  1885.  The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  also  very  active  in  promoting  migration,  particularly  of 
farmers.  One  project  of  the  Los  Angeles  promotion  groups  was  a 
special  train  called  "California  on  Wheels,"  sent  throughout  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  states  during  the  winter  of  1888-89.  This  device 
was  intended  to  reach  the  rural  people  who  were  not  being  reached 
by  exhibits  in  the  large  cities.  Painted  in  red  and  gold  and  finished 
inside  with  redwood  lumber,  the  cars  were  filled  with  agricultural 
exhibits  and  photographs  of  California  natural  scenery,  citrus 
orchards,  gold  mining,  sea  bathing  in  January,  etc.  A  contingent  of 
agents  went  along  with  the  exhibits.  Stops  were  made  chiefly  at  the 
smaller  towns. 

No  account  of  the  efforts  to  stimulate  migration  to  California 
would  be  complete  without  the  important  role  played  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  as  a  reward  for  its  construc- 
tion, had  been  granted  more  than  ten  million  acres  of  land  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  railroad  was  anxious  to  sell  its  vast  holdings  to  settlers, 
not  only  to  realize  the  purchase  price  but  also  because  of  the  added 
traffic  which  agricultural  development  would  confer.  The  Southern 
Pacific  land  office  in  Sacramento  advertised  in  local  and  eastern 
newspapers  and  magazines,  arranged  for  special  pictorial  editions 
of  various  newspapers,  and  published  thousands  of  pamphlets  which 
were  distributed  by  ticket  agents  throughout  the  country.  Books  of 
California  travel  and  description,  by  well  known  authors,  were 
utilized.  The  Southern  Pacific  cooperated  with  the  business  men's 
immigration  promotion  organizations  and  also  maintained  agents  of 
its  own  in  Chicago,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  London,  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Special  facilities  were  afforded  the  California-bound  immigrant. 
Fares  were  reduced  and  the  cost  of  a  ticket  could  be  applied  entirely 
on  a  purchase  of  railroad  land.  In  Texas  the  railroad  maintained 
immigrant  houses  where  travelers  could  put  up  for  a  week  without 
charge  while  seeking  work  or'  earning  money  to  enable  them  to  go 
to  California.  The  railroad  also  arranged  for  immigrants  to  meet 
prospective  employers  and  provided  interpreter  services  for  those 
unable  to  speak  English. 

During  the  'eighties  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
roads engaged  in  an  extraordinary  rate  war  on  westbound  passenger 
and  freight  traffic.  Passenger  fares  from  Missouri  river  points  to 
California  dropped  to  thirty  dollars  in  1885,  ten  dollars  in  1886,  and 
to  five  dollars  for  a  round-trip  ticket  for  a  few  months  early  in 
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1887.  On  one  day  during  this  rate  war,  tickets  from  St.  Louis  or 
Kansas  City  to  California  were  sold  for  one  dollar. 

Freight  rates  from  New  York  to  California,  which  formerly  had 
varied  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  hundred  pounds,  were  cut  to 
fifty  cents  in  1886  regardless  of  class  of  goods,  and  later  to  thirty 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  An  immigrant's  goods  were  shipped  to 
California  almost  free  if  he  purchased  several  tickets  for  his  family. 

Steamship  lines  were  obliged  to  meet  the  railroad  rates.  From 
France  to  San  Francisco  in  1886  immigrants  were  carried  for  a 
little  more  than  twenty  dollars  and  at  one  time  the  rate  for  steerage 
passengers  fell  as  low  as  eight  dollars. 

The  result  of  this  intensive  promotion,  prosperous  conditions  in 
the  country  generally,  boom  conditions  in  California,  and  the  ex- 
tremely low  railroad  rates,  was  a  great  upsurge  in  population 
growth.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  Southern  California's  spectacular 
development  really  began  at  this  time.  Also,  during  the  1880's  for 
the  first  time,  a  large  stream  of  tourists  began  coming  to  California. 

The  tradition  of  proclaiming  California's  advantages  has  been 
inherited  in  recent  times  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  such 
organizations  as  Calif ornians,  Inc.  and  the  All  Year  Club  of  South- 
ern California.  Public  funds  are  still  appropriated  to  finance  pro- 
motional activities.  The  emphasis  has  shifted  from  attracting 
farmers  to  persuading  industries  to  locate  in  California,  adver- 
tising California  products  in  eastern  markets,  and  encouraging 
tourists  to  visit  the  state.  The  last  was  temporarily  eclipsed  by  the 
war,  but  for  at  least  two  decades  before  the  war,  the  tourist  traffic 
was  one  of  California's  most  profitable  industries.  Many  of  those 
who  come  to  visit,  want  to  remain,  and  so  the  tourist  business  is 
important  not  only  for  its  immediate  dollar  value,  but  as  a  source 
of  resident  population. 

One  result  of  the  legend  which  has  been  built  around  California 
became  painfully  apparent  during  the  1930's.  So  effectively  has  the 
California  story  been  told  and  so  widely  is  it  believed,  that  Cali- 
fornia can  no  longer  choose  whom  it  will  have  come  to  share  its 
bounty.  The  All  Year  Club  and  other  promotional  agencies  were 
accustomed  during  the  depression  to  include,  in  their  national  adver- 
tising, a  warning  against  people  coming  to  California  in  search  of 
work.  But  the  "Okies"  were  beyond  such  warnings.  Many  Cali- 
fornia communities,  struggling  with  their  unemployment  problems, 
had  occasion  to  wish  they  were  not  at  the  rainbow's  end.  But  belief 
in  the  superior  opportunities  of  California  had  been  too  firmly 
planted  in  people's  minds  throughout  the  nation  to  be  uprooted 
either  by  published  warnings,  or  police  "bum  blockades"  or  anti- 
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migrant  legislation  by  which   California   unsuccessfully  sought   to 
check  the  influx  of  destitute,  job-seeking  newcomers. 

Where  Shall  the  Laborers  Be  Found? 

Rivaling  the  bid  for  farmers  and  tourists  has  been  California's 
incessant  search  for  manual  laborers,  interrupted  only  by  occasional 
depressions.  The  recruitment  during  World  War  II,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  of  workers  for  California  agriculture 
and  war  industry,  differs  only  in  scale  and  degree  from  labor  re- 
cruiting campaigns  in  many  other  times  of  California  history.  While 
the  state  could  unite  on  the  desirability  of  attracting  farm  settlers 
and  tourists,  there  has  historically  been  little  agreement,  except  dur- 
ing a  war,  on  the  necessity  and  character  of  labor  recruiting.  Acute 
controversies  have  raged  between  employer  groups  and  trade  unions 
with  their  traditional  opposition  to  immigration ;  between  enter- 
prisers wanting  a  supply  of  dark-skinned  laborers  and  those  con- 
cerned to  keep  the  population  racially  homogeneous.  Most  (not 
all)  of  the  "problem"  groups  in  California  have  come  to  the  state 
as  laborers — from  the  Chinese,  through  the  Japanese,  Filipinos, 
Hindustani,  and  Mexicans,  to  the  distressed  native  white  migrants 
of  the  thirties,  and  most  recently  the  Negro  war  workers. 

The  economic  situation  in  California  during  and  immediately 
after  the  Gold  Rush  was  one  which  naturally  turned  enterprising 
business  men  to  the  problem  of  labor  supply.  The  new  state  offered 
abundant  resources.  Investment  capital  was  available  or  could  be 
obtained.  Prices  were  high  and  markets  good.  But  the  population 
at  that  time  had  not  come  to  California  to  follow  a  laborer's  ex- 
istence. They  were  adventurers.  They  had  come  to  get  rich  in  a 
hurry  and  while  the  hopes  of  many  were  disappointed,  they  were 
still  not  inclined  to  accept  the  alternative  of  wage  labor.  Thus,  to 
the  entrepreneurs,  the  limiting  factor  to  business  success  appeared 
to  be  labor.  In  agriculture,  then  as  now,  the  want  of  labor  was 
keenly  felt.  Some  of  the  most  promising  production  opportunities, 
it  was  believed,  were  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  crops  requiring 
large  amounts  of  hand  labor. 

As  early  as  1853,  industrial  employers  were  working  individually 
and  through  associations  to  encourage  the  migration  of  laborers 
from  eastern  states.  The  California  Farmer  of  May  25,  1854, 
addressed  itself  to  Chinese  immigration  in  the  following  words  : 

"California  is  destined  to  become  a  large  grower  of  Cotton,  Rice, 
Tobacco,  Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee  and  where  shall  the  laborers  be 
found?  Americans  will  not  become  the  working  men  of  our  tule 
land,  in  our  Rice  fields  and  our  Cotton  plantations.  ...  At 
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the  South,  this  is  the  work  of  the  slave,  but  slavery  cannot  exist 
here.  California  is  a  Free  State.  .  .  .  Then  where  shall  the 
laborers  be  found  ?  The  Chinese !  And  everything  tends  to  this — 
those  great  walls  of  China  are  to  be  broken  down  and  that  popu- 
lation, educated,  schooled  and  drilled  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
products,  are  [sic]  to  be  to  California  what  the  African  has 
been  to  the  South.  This  is  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  and  man 
cannot  stop  it." 

Some  years  later  (September  13,  1866).  the  Alta  California,  lead- 
ing newspaper  of  San  Francisco,  expressed  itself  unreservedly  on 
the  need  for  immigration  in  general,  and  of  laborers  in  particular: 

"The  question  of  immigration  to  this  coast  .  .  .  has  come  to 
engage  the  earnest  attention  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising of  our  leading  merchants  and  capitalists.  .  .  :  There 
remains  but  to  organize  such  efforts  as  will  attract  anew  the  float- 
ing population  of  Europe  and  the  East  on  one  hand,  and  the 
millions  of  Asiatics  on  the  other — the  one  to  add  to  our  capital, 
intelligence,  and  enterprise,  and  the  other  to  furnish  that  supply 
of  cheap  manual  labor  which  is  the  great  primary  want  of  the 
State.  China  possesses  double  the  number  of  people  that  exist  in 
Europe,  large  numbers  struggling  for  food.  They  are  very  de- 
sirable workers.  The  machinery  for  their  movement  exists.  The 
new  steamships  will  carry  a  thousand  each  voyage.  .  .  .  Cali- 
fornia trades  are  all  languishing  for  the  stimulus  of  that  cheap 
labor.  .  .  ." 

Alta  California's  editor  was  doubtless  writing  from  an  excess  of 
zeal.  It  is  not  without  interest,  however,  that  at  a  time  when  anti- 
Chinese  agitation  was  gathering  force,  at  least  one  metropolitan 
editor  was  talking  about  attracting  "millions  of  Asiatics." 

When  the  above  editorial  was  written,  the  labor  problem  was 
critical  in  connection  with  California's  most  earnestly  desired 
project — the  building  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  At  first  the 
railroad  builders  had  relied  on  California  whites  but  the  results 
were  far  from  satisfactory.  Wages  were  high  and  the  labor  supply 
volatile  and  unstable.  According  to  the  historian  Caughey,  "a  major- 
ity of  the  Californians  seemed  to  look  upon  railroad  work  as  merely 
a  convenient  dodge  for  getting  a  free  ride  toward  the  Nevada 
mines." 

This  historian  credits  Crocker  with  the  inspiration  to  try  the 
Chinese.  After  an  initial  experiment  with  fifty  Chinese  proved  them 
equal  to  the  heavy  railroad  work  despite  their  small  stature,  their 
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numbers  were  rapidly  increased.  By  1869,  about  15,000  Chinese 
laborers  were  employed  in  building  the  railroad,  almost  monopo- 
lizing the  heavy  work.  During  this  period,  coolies  were  imported 
by  the  shipload  for  railroad  construction.  Despite  the  recurrent  in- 
terest of  agricultural  employers  in  Chinese  labor,  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  apparently  furnishes  the  only  instance  of  direct  assistance 
to  Chinese  immigration  by  employer  groups. 

The  necessity  for  encouraging  migration  of  laborers  was  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  discussed  by  the  California  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  many  years.  In  1865  one  speaker  said, 

"We  know  that  we  have  within  our  borders  the  elements  of 
greatness  and  prosperity  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  Then  what  do  we  lack?  The  answer 
most  emphatically  is  labor,  and  capital  .  .  .  and  capital  for  in- 
vestment in  our  material  resources  will  not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
precede  labor — it  will  follow." 

In  the  following  year  another  member  declared  that, 

"For  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  evident  to  all  who  have 
given  the  subject  a  careful  thought,  that  nothing  would  contribute 
so  much  to  the  advancement  of  our  prosperity  as  a  common- 
wealth, as  the  influx  of  a  large  immigration  of  industrious  citi- 
zens. Every  class  of  the  community  experiences  the  want  of 
labor." 

Depression  and  unemployment  followed  the  completion  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  and  for  more  than  a  decade  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  need  for  labor.  In  the  1880's,  the  problem  came  again 
to  the  fore.  In  1888,  the  Santa  Clara  Viticultural  Society  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  bringing  in  Negroes  from  the  South  to 
relieve  the  labor  shortage  and  at  Fresno,  plans  were  made  to  try 
out  Negroes  in  the  grape  harvest.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
announced  a  plan  for  bringing  Negroes  to  California  employers 
who  would  advance  the  fare.  The  railroad  agreed  to  contract  with 
the  Negro  migrant,  covering  the  withholding  of  a  third  of  his  wages 
until  the  employer  had  been  repaid  his  advance  of  fare.  Apparently 
the  program  was  no  great  success.  The  Negroes  did  not  always 
stay  with  the  employer  until  his  advanced  fare  had  been  repaid 
and  probably  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  were  imported  alto- 
gether. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers  Association  appointed  labor  com- 
mittees in  1900  and  1902  to  work  with  the  railroads  and  other  agen- 
cies to  stimulate  migration  from  the  eastern  states.  Agents  of  the 
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committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee, travelled  through  the  midwestern,  Atlantic  and  southern 
states  giving  illustrated  lectures  and  distributing  a  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  of  a  pamphlet,  "Grasp  This,  Your  Opportunity."  Low 
fares  were  again  put  in  effect  by  the  railroads. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  noted,  California  labor  organizations 
broadcast  a  circular  through  the  East  advising  people  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  the  Committee's  propaganda  because  the  State  was  already 
overrun  with  people  unable  to  find  employment  except  at  starvation 
wages. 

The  large  volume  of  migration  occurring  during  the  early  1900's 
did  not  solve  the  fruit  growers'  labor  problem  to  their  satisfaction 
and  in  1906,  their  convention  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  modifi- 
cation of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act.  The  following  year  they  memorial- 
ized Congress  to  this  effect.  The  Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Growers 
Association  had  been  urging  such  action  since  1903. 

Wartime  labor  scarcity  in  1917-19  again  caused  agricultural  inter- 
ests to  look  beyond  the  borders  of  California  for  a  labor  supply. 
Several  hundred  Oklahoma  and  Texas  families  were  imported  into 
the  Imperial  Valley  in  1917.  Renewed  demands  were  made  for 
lowering  the  barriers  to  Chinese  immigration,  Mexicans  began  to 
be  brought  in  for  farm  labor  in  small  numbers  and  although  they 
were  regarded  with  skepticism  at  first,  within  a  few  years  California 
agriculture  had  come  to  consider  itself  "dependent"  on  a  continuing 
flow  of  immigration  from  Mexico,  according  to  its  official  spokes- 
men. The  large  volume  of  Mexican  immigration  during  the  1920's 
gave  rise  to  demands  from  organized  labor  and  others  for  applica- 
tion of  quota  restrictions  to  Mexico.  The  California  State  Grange, 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Farmers'  Union,  State  and  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  railroads,  and  numerous  producers'  asso- 
ciations all  strongly  opposed  quota  restriction  of  Mexican  immi- 
gration. These  groups  sent  delegations  to  Washington  to  appear  be- 
fore Committees  of  Congress  in  at  least  three  different  years.  The 
California  Federation  of  Labor  also  sent  representatives  to  testify 
in  support  of  the  restriction.  None  of  the  bills  to  extend  the  quota 
restrictions  to  Mexico  ever  became  law. 

When  farm  labor  again  became  scarce  in  World  War  II,  Cali- 
fornia agricultural  employer  groups  were  again  virtually  unanimous 
in  demanding  importation  of  labor  from  Mexico.  Some  three  thou- 
sand laborers  were  brought  in  under  a  government  program  in  the 
fall  of  1942  and  ten  times  as  many  were  imported  the  following 
year.  Mexicans  have  also  been  imported  during  the  present  war  for 
railroad  work. 
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Summary 

The  foregoing  chapter  has  attempted  to  show  how  the  three  ruling 
forces  of  migration — push,  pull  and  the  pathway,  have  operated  to 
populate  California  over  the  fourscore  odd  years  of  its  modern  de- 
velopment. Contemporary  interest  centers  on  the  prospects  for  the 
future.  While  the  postwar  economic  situation  of  California  may  be 
beyond  discernment,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  the  fac- 
tors which  have  brought  people  to  California  in  the  past  will  con- 
tinue at  work  in  the  future.  The  conditions  tending  to  expel  popula- 
tion from  other  areas  are  basic  and  lasting.  The  pull  of  California 
is  firmly  established  and  a  century  of  migration  has  clearly  marked 
the  path.  The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  shown  that 
people  keep  coming  to  California  in  prosperity  and  depression,  in 
peace  and  war,  and  whether  wanted  or  unwanted.  Worthy  of  no- 
tice, too,  are  the  dynamics  of  world  development  which  may  be 
moving  California  toward  a  more  central  world  location.  In  a  nine- 
teenth century  world  centered  on  Europe,  the  United  States  was  a 
colony  and  California  the  last  frontier.  The  United  States  is  no 
longer  a  colony  and  if  the  post-war  era  sees  an  industrialized  China 
and  Siberia,  California  may  be  no  longer  a  frontier. 
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CHAPTER  III 
The  Record  of  Migration  (2): 

The  Measurement  and  Volume  of  Migration 

Before  proceeding  to  the  statistics  of  migration  it  will  be  advisable 
to  discuss  briefly  the  various  different  ways  of  arriving  at  statistical 
measurements  of  migration.  The  terms  "migration"  and  "migrant", 
themselves,  require  definition.  During  the  1930's,  in  California,  the 
word  "migrant"  became  commonly  used  in  popular  speech  to  desig- 
nate a  poverty-stricken  individual,  more  or  less  recently  arrived 
from  the  Southwest  and  seeking  work  in  agriculture.*  The  term  was 
also  applied  to  laborers  who  followed  the  harvests  from  place  to 
place,  irrespective  of  where  they  had  originally  come  from  or  how 
long  they  had  been  in  the  state.  Thus  employed,  the  term  had  a 
special,  if  loose,  meaning.  It  really  designated  a  social  class. 

Statisticians,  however,  who  try  to  count  "migrants"  must  have  a 
more  formal  definition.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, in  a  survey  of  migration  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
1930's,  defined  as  a  "migrant",  anyone  in  California  (or  other  west 
coast  state)  in  1939,  who  had  moved  there  after  January  1,  1930. 
The  Census  Bureau,  in  1940,  undertook  to  enumerate  migrants,  con- 
sidering as  a  migrant  anyone  who  had  changed  his  residence  from 
one  county  (or  quasi-county)f  to  another  between  April  1,  1935  and 
April  1,  1940.  In  both  of  these  official  inquiries,  the  sole  test  of 
migrant  status  was  the  fact  of  movement  through  a  certain  distance 
during  a  period  of  time.  Economic  or  social  condition  was  disre- 
garded. The  bank  president  and  the  WPA  worker  were  both  des- 
ignated "migrants",  if  they  had  moved. 

Thus,  the  Government  statisticians  and  the  California  "man-in-the- 
street"  were  talking  about  two  different  things,  both  under  the  label  of 
"migrants".  Even  the  two  Federal  agencies  were  employing  differ- 
ent technical  conceptions  of  migration,  and  many  other  definitions 
could  readily  be  suggested.  Is  a  migrant  someone  who  has  come  to 
the  state  within  one  year,  or  five,  or  ten?  Or  are  the  native  sons 
and  daughters  of  California  to  be  considered  the  only  real  non- 
migrants,  and  if  so,  what  of  the  babies  born  to  very  recent  new- 
comers? Are  they  migrants?  Is  a  tourist  a  migrant?  If  not,  does 
he  become  one  by  deciding  to  remain  in  the  state?  Are  people  who 


*  A  publication  of  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  concerned  with 
destitute  newcomers  seeking  work  in  agriculture,  was  titled  "Migrants — A 
National  Problem." 

t  See  Chapter  V. 
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move  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  migrants?  If  so,  would 
they  still  be  migrants  if  they  only  moved  to  San  Mateo?  How  far 
down  the  road  must  a  man  go  to  earn  the  title  of  migrant  ? 

The  statistician  must  answer  these  questions  and  the  only  reason- 
able answer  is  that  "migration"  and  "migrant"  are  relative  terms 
and  their  meaning  depends  upon  the  definition  given  them.  No  one 
can  say  that  there  is  any  one  uniquely  correct  definition.  The  defi- 
nition depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which  a  measure  of  migration 
is  sought.  The  popular  meaning  of  "migrant"  is  perhaps  more 
realistic  in  terms  of  describing  a  social  problem  than  the  statistician's 
arbitrary  categories,  although  it  does  not  satisfy  the  statistical  need 
for  precision.  The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  its  study  referred 
to,  was  addressing  itself  to  the  social  problems  incident  to  the 
arrival  of  an  impoverished  group  of  people  in  the  state  during  a 
time  of  depression.  The  Census  Bureau  was  concerned  to  discover 
the  total  residence  shift  of  population  during  a  time-period.  Other 
investigators  from  time  to  time  have  sought  to  measure  the  migra- 
tion of  Irish  or  Negroes,  or  harvest  laborers,  or  other  particular 
groups.  Merchants  might  be  interested  in  the  migration  into  a 
trading  area,  without  regard  to  where  the  migrants  came  from. 
Anyone  who  desires  a  measure  of  the  volume  of  migration  must 
first  define  the  scope  of  his  particular  interest,  and  that  is  why 
there  are  so  many  possible  measures  of  migration,  each  relative  to  a 
purpose,  a  definition,  and  a  time  period.  Some  of  the  different  types 
of  measurement,  and  their  uses,  will  be  discussed  below. 

Total  Migration 

People  are  always  moving  in  and  out  of  any  area.  The  popula- 
tions of  areas  in  contact  with  each  other  are  constantly  being  inter- 
changed. During  the  second  half  of  the  decade  1930-40,  nearly 
212,000  people  left  California,  according  to  the  1940  census,  but 
more  than  876,000  persons  moved  into  the  state.  Since  1940,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  have  left  California,  chiefly  through  military 
inductions,  but  to  some  extent  by  migration,  as  well,  yet  the  civilian 
population  has  increased  by  a  million  or  more — evidence  of  the 
tremendous  flow  of  people  into  California.  The  sample  census  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  in  March,  1944,  discovered  that  well 
over  one  person  in  every  four  in  the  area  at  that  time  had  moved 
there  during  the  preceding  four  years. 

The  census  provides  only  a  "snapshot"  every  ten  years,  of  a 
population  which  is  constantly  in  motion,  constantly  changing.  The 
decennial  enumerations  may  also  be  compared  to  a  series  of  bench- 
marks, the  comparison  of  which  measures  the  net  total  of  change 
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accruing  between  two  dates.  But  the  processes  and  movements  going 
on  between  the  benchmark  dates  can  only  be  guessed  at  or  estimated. 
For  some  purposes  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  total  movement  of 
population  into  and  out  of  an  area,  running  all  the  way  from  such 
transient  groups  as  tourists  and  business  visitors  to  one-move-in-a- 
lifetime  new  residents.  The  pressure  on  many  public  services,  for 
instance,  is  a  function  of  the  total  number  of  people  in  an  area  at 
a  given  time  and  not  just  the  resident  population.  In  certain  Euro- 
pean countries  where  people  are  required  to  register  any  change  of 
residence,  however  temporary,  the  total  flow  of  population  can  be 
accurately  measured.  In  the  United  States,  no  basis  exists  for  a 
measure  of  total  migration.  The  California  State  Bureau  of  Plant 
Quarantine  has,  for  some  years,  counted  the  people  entering  the 
state  by  motor  vehicle  (but  not  those  leaving).  It  would  be  tech- 
nically possible,  whether  practicable  or  not,  to  obtain  a  similar  count 
of  public  carrier  passengers ;  if  such  counts  were  further  extended 
to  out-bound  as  well  as  in-bound  traffic,  the  result  would  be  a 
current  record  of  all  persons  entering  or  leaving  the  state.  With 
such  data,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  allow  for  births  and  deaths 
in  order  to  produce  accurate  estimates  of  the  total  population  at  any 
time,  as  well  as  total  volume  of  migration,  in,  out,  and  net,  during 
any  period.  Such  estimates,  however,  despite  their  accuracy,  would 
probably  satisfy  few  users  of  population  statistics,  because  they 
would  afford  no  evidence  of  where  people  were  going  within  the 
state. 

Net  Migration 

A  measure  frequently  used  is  that  of  "net  migration",  the  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  people  moving  into  an  area  and  the 
number  moving  out,  during  a  specified  period.  This  is  purely  a 
statistical  magnitude.  It  does  not  measure  the  actual  volume  of 
migration,  either  into  or  out  of  an  area.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant concept  for  examining  the  direction  of  population  shifts 
between  areas  and  the  sources  of  population  change  for  any  one 
area.  When  there  is  a  count  of  the  number  of  people  moving  in  and 
out  of  an  area  (as  in  1935-40),  net  migration  is  determined  very 
simply  by  subtraction.  Lacking  a  direct  count,  net  migration  may 
be  estimated  in  several  ways,  as  described  below. 

Stotc-of -birth  Estimated  Net  Migration 

For  each  decade,  1850-1930,  the  census  has  published  information 
on  the  states  and  countries  of  birth  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
state.  Similar  data  for  1940  have  not  yet  been  released.  These  data 
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reveal,  for  example,  the  number  of  California  residents  at  each 
census  who  were  born  outside  the  state,  and  also  the  number  of 
California-born  people  residing  elsewhere  in  the  country.  The  net 
change  between  any  two  census  dates  in  the  number  of  people 
reporting  birth  outside  the  state,  minus  the  net  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  elsewhere  in  the  country  who  were  born  in  California, 
gives  an  approximate  measure  of  net  migration  during  the  decade. 
Estimates  on  this  basis,  computed  by  the  staff  of  the  Population 
Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  are  included  in 
this  volume  as  Table  10  (Chapter  I).  Certain  inadequacies  in  the 
data  are  described  in  the  footnotes  to  that  Table. 

Estimates  from  Survival  Rates 

Another  approach  consists  in  estimating,  from  death  rates,  the 
number  of  people  in  the  state  at  one  census  date  who  survive  to  the 
succeeding  census.  The  difference  between  the  actual  population  at 
the  terminal  date  and  the  expected  surviving  population  is  taken  to 
be  the  measure  of  net  migration,  exclusive  of  children  born  during 
the  decade  (under  ten  years  of  age).  Professor  David  Weeks  of 
the  University  of  California  has  published  estimates  by  this 
method  for  each  decade  1880-1930.*  He  terms  the  result,  "net  effec- 
tive migration",  defined  as  "the  number  of  persons  who  have  come 
into  the  state  and  have  survived  and  remained  to  the  end  of  the 
decade,  in  excess  of  those  of  the  California  population  who  have 
moved  away  .  .  .  that  part  of  the  immigrant  (in-migrant)  popula- 
tion which  is  effective  in  increasing  its  numbers'^  By  a  similar 
method,  with  some  refinements  in  technique,  the  staff  of  the  Popu- 
lation Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  has  esti- 
mated the  net  effective  migration  into  California,  1920-30  and 
1930-40.$ 

This  procedure  does  not  give  a  complete  accounting  of  net  migra- 
tion because  it  is  unable  to  take  account  of  births  during  the  decade, 
and  any  migrants  under  ten  years  of  age  must,  therefore,  be  neg- 
lected. The  state-of -birth  method  is  more  comprehensive  in  this 
respect,  because  it  encompasses  migrants  irrespective  of  age,  but  it 
suffers  from  being  unable  to  take  account  of  California-born  people 
living  in  foreign  countries  (for  which  no  data  are  available).  The 


*  Weeks,  David,  Permissible  Economic  Rate  of  Irrigation  Development  in  Cali- 
fornia, State  of  California,  Division  of  Water  Resources,  Bulletin  No.  35, 
1930.  Professor  Weeks'  calculations  are  reproduced  in  Statistical  Memorandum 
No.  6,  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies  (Berke- 
ley, July,  1944),  pp.  76-106. 

t  Weeks,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

J  Statistical  Memorandum  No.  6,  Tables  37  and  38,  pp.  112-117. 
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method  of  estimating  from  survival  rates  has  one  important  advan- 
tage, in  that  calculations  are  made  according  to  age  and  sex  groups, 
and  it  therefore  affords  a  picture  of  the  age  and  sex  characteristics 
of  the  population  added  or  withdrawn  by  net  migration  (excepting 
young  children). 

The  validity  of  any  estimate  of  this  character  is  dependent  on  the 
completeness  of  the  initial  and  terminal  census  enumeration,  and  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  death  rates  used.  Obviously,  if  one  census 
enumeration  were  more  complete  than  another,  part  of  the  popula- 
tion change  indicated  would  be  spurious.  This  is  not  a  serious 
source  of  error  with  modern  methods  of  census  taking,  but  many  of 
the  early  censuses  were  defective  and  the  1850  census  is  not  usable 
at  all  as  a  basing  point  for  total  population.  Vital  statistics  prior  to 
1900  were  notoriously  inaccurate  and  only  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  they  become  reasonably  dependable  in  California.*  Net 
migration  estimates  for  any  decade  prior  to  1920  must  be  considered 
with  these  serious  qualifications  in  mind.  Professor  Weeks'  esti- 
mates for  1880-1930  are  presented  in  Table  14,  along  with  the  two 
sets  of  estimates  by  the  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley 
Project  Studies,  one  (1920-40),  based  on  census  state-of -birth  data. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Professor  Weeks'  estimates  based  on  survival 
rates  are  consistently  lower  than  the  Population  Committee  estimates 


*  See  Chapter  10. 

TABLE  14 

Net  Effective  Migration  into  California,  1860-1940, 

by  Various  Estimates 


Decade 

/ 

Estimate  from  Census 
State-of-Birth  Data 
{Population  Committee)® 

// 

Estimate  from 
Survival  Rates 
(Population  Committee)® 

/// 

Estimate  from 
Survival  Rates 
f  Weeks)® 

1860-70  

109  000 

1870-80 

172600 

1880-90  

255  600 

217466 

1890-1900  

179,200 

156,875 

1900-10 

775  300 

718  622 

1910-20  

880,500 

795,411 

1920-30 

1,882,200 

1,803,020 

1,757,738 

1930-40  

992,000 

(1)  Population  Committee  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  Statistical  Memorandum  No.  6, 
Table  34,  p.  107.    By  Charles  N.  Reynolds  and  Sara  Miles. 

Basis  of  estimate:  Net  change  in  number  of  persons  in  California  born  in  other  states  or  foreign 
countries,  minus  net  change  in  California-born  residents  of  other  states.  See  Table  10  for 
detail  of  calculation. 

(2)  Ibid.,  Tables  37-38,  pp.   112-117.    See  Table  18,  this  volume,  for  illustration  of  method  of 
calculation. 

(3)  Weeks,  David,  Permissible  Economic  Rate  of  Irrigation  Development  in  California  (appen- 
dix). State  of  California,  Division  of  Water  Resources,  Bulletin  35,  1930. 
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for  the  same  decades  from  state-of-birth  data.  As  previously  noted, 
the  inability  of  the  former  to  take  account  of  children  under  ten 
undoubtedly  depresses  the  estimate,  while  the  latter  is  somewhat  too 
high  due  to  the  fact  that  California-born  persons  living  in  foreign 
countries  are  neglected  for  lack  of  data.  Were  it  possible  to  adjust 
the  two  estimates  for  these  respective  deficiencies,  the  discrepancy 
between  them  would  undoubtedly  be  reduced.  Both  estimates  agree 
in  the  broad  picture  of  an  accelerating  population  movement  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Table  18  reproduces  without  change  the  calculations  of  the  Popu- 
lation Committee  for  the  decade  1930-40.  This  is  included  merely 
to  illustrate,  in  detail,  this  method  of  estimating  net  effective  migra- 
tion between  two  census  dates. 

Apparent  Net  Migration 

Perhaps  the  simplest  indirect  measure  of  net  migration  is  what 
the  staff  of  the  Population  Committee  has  termed  "apparent  net 
migration".*  It  consists  in  subtracting  total  deaths  from  total  births 
in  an  area  during  a  period,  to  obtain  a  figure  of  "natural  increase". 
Adding  this  magnitude  to  the  population  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  gives  a  population  for  the  end  of  the  period  which  could  be 
"expected"  from  natural  increase  alone.  The  difference  between 
such  expected  population  and  actual  population  is  a  rough  measure 
of  net  migration.  The  figure  thus  obtained  will  be  too  high  to  the 
extent  that  the  deaths  include  deaths  of  persons  who  entered  the 
area  during  the  period  under  consideration.  The  method  has  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  readily  computed  for  any  period  of  time 
for  which  initial  and  terminal  total  population  data  are  available. 
Since  the  method  does  not  require  death  rates  for  its  application,  it 
can  be  applied  to  small  areas. 

In  Table  15  are  presented  apparent  net  migration  estimates  for 
California  for  each  year,  1920-42,  based  on  state  population  esti- 
mates for  inter-censal  years  by  Paul  V.  Lane  of  the  California 
Taxpayers  Association,  and  birth  and  death  statistics  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Health. f  The  validity  of  these  estimates  is, 
of  course,  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  inter-censal  population 
estimates,  as  well  as  the  adequacy  of  birth  and  death  data.  While 
no  single  figure  may  be  accepted  as  highly  accurate,  the  movement 
indicated  by  the  series  of  estimates  is  probably  reliable.  The  striking 


*  Statistical  Memorandum  No.  6,  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley 
Project  Studies  (Berkeley,  July,  1944),  p.  vi. 

t  Computations  by  the  staff  of  the  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley 
Project  Studies.   See  Table  15. 
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features  of  these  estimates  are  the  high  level  of  migration  to  Cali- 
fornia during  the  first  four  years  of  the  1920's,  the  abrupt  decline 
during  the  depression,  and  the  rise  again  to  a  high  point  of  migra- 
tion, rivalling  that  of  the  'twenties,  in  1936  and  1937,  the  years  of 
drought-refugee  migration.  The  net  exodus  of  people  from  Cali- 
fornia estimated  in  1932,  was  insufficiently  offset  by  a  very  small 
natural  increase,  resulting  in  an  estimated  decrease  of  total  popula- 
tion in  that  year.  In  the  following  year  (1933),  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  reached  the  lowest  point  in  many  years  (only  7,237,  or 
one-third  of  the  1920-30  average),  while  the  estimated  total  popula- 
tion rose  by  113,000,  reflecting  a  resumption  of  migration.  In  1934, 
the  total  population  made  an  estimated  gain  of  only  16,000,  most  of 
which  was  accounted  for  by  natural  increase,  indicating  another 
great  falling  off  of  migration.  The  possibilities  of  error  in  the  total 
population  estimates  are  so  great,  however,  that  the  annual  migra- 
tion estimates  must  be  accepted  with  many  reservations.* 

TABLE  15 

Annual  Estimates  of  Apparent  Net  Migration  to  California, 
1920-1942 

Apparent  Net  Apparent  Net 

Year  Migration  Year  Migration 

1920 ...  259,900  1932 —54,500 

1921 217,200  1933 105,800 

1922 213,600  1934 5,600 

1923 405,500  1935 96,300 

1924 117,300  1936 309,500 

1925 171,500  1937 220,000 

1926 * 145,400  1938 .  42,500 

1927 150,200  1939 125,800 

1928 126,000  1940 130,900 

1929 212,500  1941 311,700 

1930 116,500  1942 300,300 

1931 - 120,000 

Source:  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  Statistical  Memorandum 
No.  6,  Table  44,  p.  139. 

Formula:  Total  increase  in  population  during  a  year  minus  natural  increase  (excess  of  births 
over  deaths)  equals  "apparent  net  migration."  Birth  and  death  statistics  from  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Health.  Annual  inter-censal  population  estimates  by  Paul  V. 
Lane,  California  Taxpayers'  Association. 


Tables  16  and  17  give  the  Population  Committee's  estimates  on 
the  same  basis  for  sub-areas  of  California,  1920-30,  and  1930-40. 
As  these  estimates  are  tied  to  decennial  census  enumerations,  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  inter-censal  population  estimates, 


*  For  the  complete  calculations,  giving  the  total  population  estimates  and  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  each  year,  see  Population  Committee  for  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project  Studies,  op.  cit.,  p.  139. 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  subject  to  regional  peculiarities  in 
the  incidence  of  births  and  deaths.  For  example,  the  location  of  the 
State  Hospital  in  Napa  county  results  in  an  excessive  number  of 
deaths  being  reported  from  that  county,  and  consequently,  a  figure 
for  net  migration  which  is  spuriously  high. 

With  this  qualification,  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  varying  effects 
of  migration  on  the  different  areas  of  California  during  the  two 
decades.*  In  the  state  as  a  whole,  from  1920  to  1930,  net  migra- 
tion exceeded  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  ratio  of  nine 
to  one.  In  Southern  California,  where  the  great  majority  of 
migrants  were  going,  the  ratio  of  net  migration  to  natural  increase 
was  nearly  twelve  to  one.  Two  areas,  the  North  Coast  and  the  San 
Joaquin  Foothills,  had  more  deaths  than  births  during  the  decade, 
and  in  a  third  area,  the  Sacramento  Foothills,  natural  increase  was 
negligible,  yet  the  population  of  these  areas  increased  by  fifteen  per- 
cent, eleven  percent,  and  twenty^two  percent  respectively.  Only  in 
the  Great  Basin  area  (Alpine,  Inyo,  and  Mono  counties)  was  there 
a  net  out-movement  and  the  loss  was  not  made  up  by  natural  growth, 
so  that  the  area's  total  population  declined.  The  area  showing  the 
highest  rate  of  natural  increase  was  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where 
births  exceeded  deaths  by  44,000  or  by  more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
1920  population.  The  Valley's  gain  by  migration  exceeded  74,000  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  total  population  growth  during  the  decade. 

From  1930  to  1940  (Table  17)  apparent  net  migration  to  the  state 
declined  by  nearly  a  million  from  the  level  of  the  'twenties,  but  the 
birth  rate  also  declined,  with  the  result  that  net  migrants  still  out- 
numbered natural  increase  by  nearly  eight  to  one.  Four  areas  in 
this  decade — the  three  previously  mentioned  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area — had  more  people  die  than  were  born,  but  all  four,  never- 
theless, experienced  substantial  increases  of  population. 

The  flow  of  migration  into  the  rural  areas  during  this  decade  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  despite  the  much  smaller  total  volume  of 
net  migration,  six  of  the  state's  ten  areas  received  a  larger  net 
migration  than  during  the  preceding  decade.  Net  migration  into  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  for  example,  was  more  than  twice  as  great 
during  the  'thirties  as  from  1920  to  1930.  A  similar  change  occurred 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Sacramento  Foothills,  the  North  Coast, 
and  the  Great  Basin.  The  last  named  area,  which,  during  the  'twen- 
ties, had  seen  more  people  depart  than  arrive,  now  accumulated  a 
net  in-migration  of  nearly  two  thousand  persons.  The  decline  in  net 
migration  occurred  primarily  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas.  Net 


*  Areas  defined  as  in  Table  12. 
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migration  into  Southern  California  (eight  counties)  was  less  than 
half  the  1920-30  volume,  and  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  it  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  third. 

Net  Population  Gain  Through  Migration 

None  of  the  foregoing  methods  of  estimating  net  migration 
measure  the  total  increase  of  population  due  to  migration  during  a 
period,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  magnitude  must  include  the  survivors 
of  children  born  to  in-migrants  during  the  period  as  well  as  the 
migrants  themselves.  To  measure  the  full  effect  of  migration  on  the 
population  of  an  area  during  a  period,  it  is  necessary  to  determine, 
first,  what  the  population  would  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
in  the  absence  of  any  migration  whatsoever,  either  in  or  out.  This 
can  be  done,  for  any  decade,  by  applying  to  the  initial  population 
appropriate  birth  and  death  rates  year  by  year  up  to  the  end  of 
the  decade.  The  result  is  an  "expected"  population,  assuming  no 
migration.  If  valid  birth  and  death  rates  are  available,  such  a  calcu- 
lation can  be  highly  accurate.  The  difference  between  the  expected 
population  change  calculated  in  this  fashion  and  the  actual  change 
as  revealed  by  the  census,  measures  the  total  net  effect  of  migration 
on  the  population,  including  both  the  net  effective  migration  and  the 
surviving  children  born  to  migrants. 

The  results  of  such  a  calculation  for  California  for  the  periods 
1920-30  and  1930-40  are  as  follows:* 

1920-3O  1930-4,0 

Census  population  at  beginning  of  decade 3,426,861  5,677,251 

Expected  population,  assuming  no  migration 3,604,200  5,808,200 

Population  change,  assuming  no  migration 177,300  130,900 

Census  population  at  end  of  decade 5,677,251  6,907,387 

Actual  population  increase. 2,250,390  1,230,136 

Population  increase  due  to  migration 2,073,100  1,099,200 

Percent  of  population  increase  due  to  migration  92.1  89.3 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  California's  growth  of  popu- 
lation during  the  two  decades  would  have  been  very  small  in  the 
absence  of  migration — less  than  200,000  in  1920-30,  and  little  more 
than  130,000  in  1930-40.  The  actual  increases  of  two  and  a  quarter 
million  and  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  million  were  due  ninety  per- 
cent or  more  to  migration  from  other  areas. 


*  Computations  by  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies. 
See  Statistical  Memorandum  No.  6,  Table  36,  pp.  110-111,  for  detail  of  calcu- 
lations. 
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Enumerated  Migration 

The  census  of  1940  undertook  for  the  first  time  the  direct 
enumeration  of  migrants,  by  means  of  the  question,  "In  what  place 
did  this  person  live  on  April  1,  1935  ?"  On  the  basis  of  replies  to 
this  question,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  classified 
according  to  "migration  status",  i.e.,  whether  migrant  or  non- 
migrant,  and  migrants  were  further  classified  by  origin  (residence 
in  1935)  and  destination  (residence  in  1940).  Similar  information 
was  collected  in  connection  with  the  sample  censuses  of  Congested 
Production  Areas  in  the  spring  of  1944,  which,  in  California,  in- 
cluded the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  the 
San  Diego  area. 

Residence  of  migrants  was  classified  by  states,  by  urban  and 
rural,  and  by  cities  of  100,000  or  more  in  1935.  Thus,  for  any  of 
these  areas,  information  is  available  on  in-migration,  out-migration, 
and  net  migration  during  the  five-year  period.  Persons  who  moved 
into  an  area  and  out  again  during  the  period  are  not  counted  for 
the  area,  nor,  obviously,  are  those  who  moved  from  their  1935  resi- 
dences and  died  before  the  1940  census  date.  Children  of  migrants 
born  within  the  area  of  their  1940  residence  are  not  considered 
migrants,  hence  the  census  net  migration  is  not  equivalent  to  popula- 
tion gain  through  migration. 

Other  than  to  observe  that  the  1940  census  enumerated  876,829 
migrants  to  California,  211,963  migrants  out  of  California,  and 
799,048  migrants  within  California,  the  analysis  of  these  data  and 
those  from  the  Congested  Production  Area  census  will  be  reserved 
to  a  later  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
The  Record  of  Migration  (3): 

Sources  of  Migration  to  California,  1850-1940 

"Most  of  the  western  states  have  been  peopled  by  a  steady  influx  of 
settlers  from  tivo  or  three  older  states.  Minnesota,  for  instance,  and  Iowa 
have  grown  by  the  overflow  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  by  immi- 
gration direct  from  Europe.  But  California  was  settled  by  a  sudden  rush 
of  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  mixed  multitude,  bring- 
ing with  it  a  variety  of  manners,  customs,  and  ideas,  formed  a  society  more 
mobile  and  unstable,  less  governed  by  fixed  beliefs  and  principles  than  one 
finds  in  such  Northwestern  communities  as  I  have  just  mentioned."  James 
Bryce,  THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH  (New  Edition,  1923)  428. 

The  circumstances  of  the  settlement  of  California  have  made  it,  as 
Lord  Bryce  observed  in  1880,  one  of  the  most  diverse  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  in  term  of  the  origins  and  composition  of  its  population. 
People  have  streamed  to  California  from  older  states,  from  north- 
ern, southern,  and  eastern  Europe,  Latin-American,  Asia,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Ethnically,  the  population  includes  the 
aboriginal  Indians,  whites  of  various  European  extractions,  Negroes, 
Latin-Americans,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Orientals,  Filipinos, 
Hawaiians,  and  other  Pacific  Island  peoples.  All  these  national  and 
racial  stocks  have  entered  into  the  peopling  of  California  at  different 
times,  in  varying  degrees,  and  under  widely  varying  circumstances. 

TABLE  19 

Nativity  of  the  California  Population,  1850-1940 

TOTAL  POPULATION  V.  S.  NATIVE  (Percent*) 


Year 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

Horn  in 
Calif. 

Born 
Elsewhere 
in  V.  S. 

FOREIGN 
BORN 

(Percent*) 

1850 

92,597 

1000 

75.2 

7.1 

68.0 

24.8 

1860  

379,994 

100.0 

61.4 

20.4 

41.0 

38.6 

1870 

560247 

100.0 

625 

303 

322 

375 

1880  

864,694 

100.0 

66.1 

37.7 

28.4 

33.9 

1890 

1,213,398 

1000 

69.8 

39.2 

30.6 

30.3 

1900 

1  485  053 

1000 

753 

445 

307 

247 

1910    

2,377,549 

100.0 

75.3 

38.0 

37.3 

24.7 

1920 

3,426  861 

100.0 

779 

370 

40.9 

22.1 

1930 

5  677  251 

1000 

81  1 

341 

470 

189 

1940   

6,907,387 

100.0 

866 

CD 

® 

13.4 

(1)  Information  not  available. 

Source:    Compendium  of  the  7th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1850,  Table  CXX,  pp.  116-117. 

8th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1860,  Population,  Table  5,  p.  34. 

9th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1870,  Population,  Table  VI,  pp.  328-335. 

10th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1880,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  10,  pp.  480-483. 

llth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1890,  Population,  Part  I,  Table  24,  pp.  560-563. 

12th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1900,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  25,  Pp.  686-689. 

13th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1910,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  35,  pp.  730-734. 

14th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1920,  Population,  Vol.  II,  Table  17,  pp.  626-630. 

15th  Census  of  the  LJ.  S.,  1930,  Population,  Vol.  II,  Table  21,  pp.  153-157. 

16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  2nd  Series,  California,  Table  4,  p.  10. 
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The  only  available  comprehensive  information  on  the  sources  of 
migration  is  found  in  the  census  state-and-country-of-birth  data. 
The  use  of  these  data  for  estimates  of  net  migration  was  described 
in  Chapter  III.  In  the  present  Chapter  this  information  will  be  used 
to  reveal  the  origins  of  the  people  of  California  at  successive  decades 
from  1850.  The  data  have  certain  inherent  shortcomings.  There  is 
no  direct  indication  of  when  the  migrations  occurred  nor  any  infor- 
mation on  intermediate  destinations  after  the  original  departure 
from  state  or  country  of  birth.  It  is  not  possible  to  know,  for  ex- 
ample, how  many  Italians  came  to  California  direct  from  Italy  and 
how  many  came  on  after  a  more  or  less  lengthy  stay  in  the  eastern 
states.  Despite  their  weaknesses,  the  data  afford  the  only  evidence  of 
sources  of  migration  prior  to  the  census  of  1940. 

Trend  of  Nativity 

The  broad  trend  of  nativity  over  the  past  eighty  years  or  more 
has  been  toward  a  declining  importance  of  the  foreign  born  and, 
especially  since  1900,  a  rising  preponderance  of  persons  native  to 
the  United  States  but  born  outside  of  California  (Table  19).  In 
1850,  fewer  than  seven  thousand  people,  or  about  seven  percent  of 
the  population  enumerated  by  the  census,  gave  California  as  their 
place  of  birth.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  population  in  that  year  was 
foreign  born.  During  the  next  ten  years  the  native  population  nearly 
tripled  but  the  foreign  born  increased  more  than  six-fold  and  in 
1860  represented  nearly  forty  percent  of  the  population.  After 
1860,  immigration  from  abroad  was  gradually  replaced  by  migra- 
tion from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  foreign  born  popu- 
lation continued  to  increase  numerically  down  to  1930,  but  steadily 
declined  in  relative  importance  until  1930  it  constituted  little  more 
than  thirteen  percent  of  the  total  population. 

For  fifty  years  after  the  Gold  Rush  the  natural  increase  of  popu- 
lation (excess  of  births  over  deaths)  and  rates  of  migration  were 
such  that  people  born  in  California  became  the  preponderant  element 
in  the  native-born  population.  By  1900  almost  sixty  percent  of  the 
state's  native  population  and  nearly  half  of  the  total  population 
were  California-born.  After  1900  declining  birth  rates  and  a  mount- 
ing volume  of  migration  reversed  this  trend.  By  1930  about  only 
one  person  in  every  three  in  California  had  been  born  in  the  state. 
State  of  birth  data  for  1940  have  not  yet  been  published.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  low  birth  rates  during  the  depression,  the  substan- 
tial volume  of  migration  1930-40,  the  tremendous  migration  after 
1940,  and  the  replacement  of  California  military  inductions  by 
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migrants   from  other  states,  it  is  probable  that  California  natives 
are  now  (1944)  not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  population. 

Immigration  from  Foreign  Countries 

Most  of  the  countries  except  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines, 
which  were  to  become  important  sources  of  population  for  Cali- 
fornia, were  represented  in  some  degree  among  the  Forty-niners, 
but  the  number  and  relative  importance  of  immigrants  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  have  varied  widely. 

The  composition  of  California's  foreign-born  population,  accord- 
ing to  countries  of  birth,  is  shown  in  Table  21  for  each  census  year 
since  1850.  In  Table  22  the  countries  of  birth  are  ranked  at  each 
census  year  according  to  the  number  of  California  residents.  The 
latter  Table  reveals  the  great  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
nurnbers  and  relative  importance  of  the  various  national  groups. 

The  largest  foreign-born  groups  to  arrive  during  the  Gold  Rush 
were  the  Mexicans,  English,  Germans,  Irish,  and  French.  Together 
these  groups  constituted  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  foreign-born 
population  in  1850.  Other  fairly  large  groups  came  from  Central 
and  South  America,  and  from  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  The 
Scandinavian  countries  contributed  approximately  four  hundred ; 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  were  represented  by  about  two 
hundred. 

No  Chinese  were  reported  by  the  census  of  1850,  although  they 
were  beginning  to  arrive  in  that  year.  During  the  1850's  the  Chinese 
came  in  a  flood.  By  1860  they  were  the  largest  foreign-born  group 
in  the  state,  numbering  almost  35,000  according  to  the  census  of 
that  year.  They  were  closely  followed  by  the  Irish,  whose  numbers 
had  increased  nearly  fourteen-fold  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
Germans,  English,  and  Mexicans  followed  in  the  order  named. 
Thereafter,  for  thirty  years  the  Irish  and  Chinese  competed  for  top 
place  among  the  foreign  nationalities  in  California.  Germany, 
England,  and  Canada  and  Newfoundland  held  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  places  respectively  in  the  array  of  nationalities  until  1890. 
During  this  thirty-year  period,  the  Mexicans  and  Central  and  South 
Americans  declined  both  in  total  number  and  in  proportion.  France 
and  Spain  diminished  proportionally.  Countries  which  increased 
both  numerically  and  in  rank  were  Scandinavia,  Italy,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Japan  and  Switzerland. 

By  1900  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  had  brought  about  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  number  of  foreign-born  Chinese.  The  Irish  also  de- 
clined from  63,000  in  1890  to  44,000  in  1900,  so  that  these  nation- 
alities dropped  to  fourth  and  third  place  respectively.  Germany 
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TABLE  21    rCont.J 

Foreign  Born  Population  of  California 
by  Country  of  Birth,  1850-1940 


*     Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

(  1  )  Listed  as  Holland  prior  to  1910. 

(  2  )  Incomplete  returns  for  1850,  a  large  part  of  California  records  having  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

(  3  )  Finland  included  with  Russia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  until  1900. 

(  4  )  Turkey  in  Asia  included  with  Turkey  in  Europe  prior  to  1910. 

(  5  )  Combined  with  "other  Canada"  prior  to  1890. 

(  6  )   Bohemia  included  with  Austria. 

(  1  )  No  breakdown  for  "born  at  sea"  available  for  1910. 

(  8  )  Includes  264  persons  born  in  Serbia  and  410  persons  born  in  Montenegro,  which  became 
Yugoslavia  in  1918. 

(  9  )   Turkey  in  Asia  in  1910  included  Armenia,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 

(10)  Armenia  included  with  "other  Asia"  in  1920  and  1930. 

(11)  Persons  reported  in  1910  as  of  Polish  mother  tongue,  born  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Rus- 

sia have  been  deducted  from  their  respective  countries  and  combined  as  Poland. 

(12)  In   1940,  the  census  discontinued  reporting  country  of  birth  for  foreign-born  non-whites. 

For  purposes  of  this  table,  all  foreign-born  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  California  in  1940 
are  assumed  to  have  been  born  in  China  and  Japan  respectively.  The  figures  for  total 
foreign-born  include  foreign-born  Negroes,  Indians,  and  other  non-whites.  The  number 
of  such  non-white  persons  included  in  the  total  but  not  allocated  by  country  of  birth  is 
1727. 
Source:  16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940 ;  Population,  Second  Series,  California.  Table  15,  p.  27. 

13th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1910;  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  33.  pp.  838,  839. 

14th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1920;   Population,  Vol.  II,  Table  6,  pp.  697,  698,  699. 

15th  Census  of  the  U.   S.,    1930;   Population,   Vol.   II,   General  Report — Statistics  by 
Subjects,  Table  5,  pp.  234,  235,  and  236. 

became  the  leading  country  of  birth  in  1900  and  1910.  Italy  rose 
to  third  place  in  the  latter  year;  Japan  rose  to  seventh  position 
rank;  and  Mexico,  which  had  been  declining  relatively  for  half  a 
century,  suddenly  took  on  renewed  importance,  rising  to  eighth 
place  in  the  list. 

From  1920  to  1940  Mexicans  were,  for  the  second  time  in  Cali- 
fornia history,  the  largest  foreign-born  group.  Italians  were  second 
and  English  third,  except  in  1930,  when  the  English  outnumbered 
the  Italians.  Other  nationalities  with  more  than  50,000  persons  in 
1940  were  the  Canadians,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Russians  and 
"other  Central  and  Eastern  Europeans."  Nationalities  which  were 
much  less  prominent  than  in  the  past  included  the  Irish,  French, 
Swiss,  Japanese  and  Chinese. 

One  trend  which  stands  out  through  the  whole  period  from  1850 
to  1940  is  the  increasing  diversity  of  origins  of  the  foreign-born 
population.  In  the  early  years,  while  numerous  nationalities  were 
present,  their  numbers  were  small  in  most  cases,  and  the  large 
majority  of  the  foreign-born  were  of  no  more  than  four  or  five 
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Rank  Order  of  Principal  Countries  of  Birth  of  Foreign-Born 
Population  of  California.  1850-1940 


1910 

1920 

Rank 

Country 

Number 

Pet. 

Country 

Number 

Pet. 

All  countries©  

586,432 

100.0 

All    countries®.... 

757,625 

100.0 

1 

Germany  

75,834 

12.9 

Mexico    

88,771 

11.7 

2 

England,   Scotland 

and   Wales  

64,814 

11.1 

Italy    

88,504 

11.7 

3 

Italy  

63,615 

10.8 

England,  Scotland 

and   Wales  

78,642 

10.4 

4 

Ireland®  

52,478 

8.9 

Germany  

67,185 

8.9 

5 

Scandinavia®    

50,373 

8.6 

Scandinavia®  

62,107 

8.2 

6 

Other    Canada®— 

41,729 

7.1 

Other    Canada®.. 

57,716 

7.6 

7 

Japan  

38,214 

6.5 

Japan  

51,191 

6.8 

8 

Mexico    

33,694 

5.7 

Ireland®  

45,308 

6.0 

9 

China  

27,764 

4.7 

Russia®  

27,485 

3.6 

10 

Portugal  

22,539 

3.8 

Portugal  

24,609 

3.2 

11 

France  

17,407 

3.0 

France  

20,401 

2.7 

12 

Austria  

16,068 

2.7 

China  

19,564 

2.6 

13 

Russia©    

14,641 

2.5 

Switzerland   

16,097 

2.1 

14 

Switzerland  

14,521 

2.5 

Austria  

13,266 

1.8 

15 

Greece  

7,920 

1.4 

Spain  

11,140 

1.5 

16 

Finland  

6,156 

1.0 

Greece  

10,314 

1.4 

17 

Spain  

4,229 

0.7 

Azores  and  other 

Atlantic  islands 

8,957 

1.2 

18 

Turkey  in  Asia-- 

3,709 

0.7 

Other  Asia®  

8,818 

1.2 

19 

Poland    

3,542 

0.6 

Yugoslavia  

7,279 

1.0 

20 

Australia    

3,308 

0.6 

Poland  

7,083 

0.9 

21 

Hungary    

3,304 

0.6 

Finland  

7,053 

0.9 

22 

French  Canada  

3,109 

0.6 

Hungary  

5,252 

0.7 

23 

Azores  and  other 

'• 

Atlantic    islands 

2,898 

0.5 

Netherlands  

4,592 

0.6 

24 

Other  Asia®  

2,726 

0.5 

Australia    

4,021 

0.5 

25 

Netherlands  

2,304 

0.4 

Central  and  South 

America    

3,972 

0.5 

1930 

194O 

Kanfc 

Country 

Number 

Pet. 

Country 

Number 

Pet. 

All    countries®  1,073,946 

100.0 

All    countries®— 

924,865® 

100.0 

1 

Mexico   

199,359 

18.6 

Mexico    

134,312 

14.5 

2 

England,  Scotland 

and   Wales  

116,988 

10.9 

Italy  

100,911 

10.9 

3 

Italy  

107,254 

10.0 

England,  Scotland 

and  Wales  

100,408 

10.9 

4 

Other  Canada®  

94,579 

8.8 

Other  Canada®— 

88,789 

9.6 

5 

Scandinavia®    

82,789 

7.7 

Germany  

71,727 

7.8 

6 

Germany  

81,840 

7.6 

Scandinavia®  

70,151 

7.6 

7 

Japan  

48,642 

4.5 

Russia©  

57,857 

6.3 

8 

Russia®    

47,449 

4.4 

Ireland®  

34,799 

3.8 

9 

Ireland®  

45,385 

4.2 

Japan  

33,569 

3.6 

10 

Portugal  

22,894 

2.1 

Portugal  

18,944 

2.1 

11 

France  

21,341 

1.9 

France    

17,696 

1.9 

12 

China  

20,915 

1.9 

Switzerland   

16,888 

1.8 

13 

Switzerland   

20,063 

1.9 

China  

16,676 

1.8 

14 

Poland    

14,290 

1.3 

Austria   

16,260 

1.8 

Continued 
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TABLE  22   fConU 

Rank  Order  of  Principal  Countries  of  Birth  of  Foreign-Born 

Population  of  California,  1850-1940 


Country 


Number 


Pet. 


Country 


Number 


15  Azores  and  other 

Atlantic    islands  13,449 

16  Spain 13,332 

17  Austria   13,243 

18  Yugoslavia  ..  12,743 

19  Greece  12,675 

20  Other  Asia® 10,256 

21  Netherlands  8,897 

22  Finland  8,495 

23  French  Canada 6,756 

24  Central  and  South 

America    7,492 

25  Hungary  6,896 


1.3        Poland 14,735  1.6 

1.2        Greece  12,421  1.3 

1.2        Yugoslavia  11,670  1.3 

Azores  and  other 

1.2  Atlantic  islands  11,280  1.2 

1.2        Spain  11,185  1.2 

1.0        Netherlands  9,754  1.1 

0.8        Other  Asia® 8,653  0.9 

0.8        Hungary  8,401  0.9 

0.7        Finland  7,798  0.8 

0.7  French  Canada....  7,576  0.8 

0.6  Central  and  South 

America    7,035  0.8 


*     Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

(  1  )  Total    foreign-born    population,    including    "Born   at  sea"    and    "All   other   and    not  re- 
ported"  not  shown  hereon. 

(  2  )  Other  Canada  and  Newfoundland  (French  Canada  included  1850-1880). 
(  3  )  Northern  Ireland  and  Irish  Free  State  (Eire). 

(  4  )  Exclusive  of  China,  Japan,  Palestine  and  Syria  and  Turkey  in  Asia  (includes  India). 
(  5  )  Includes  Norway,  Sweden    Denmark  and  Iceland. 
(  6  )  Listed  as  Holland  prior  to  1910. 

(  7  )  Includes  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  1850-1940  and  Finland  1850-1890. 
(  8  )  Turkey  in  Asia  included  with  Turkey  in  Europe  prior  to  1910. 

(  9  )   Includes  264   persons  born  in  Serbia  and  410  born  in  Montenegro,  which  became  Yugo- 
slavia in  1918. 
(10)  See  Note  12,  Table  21. 


nationalities.  Thus,  in  1850  the  Mexicans,  English,  Germans,  Irish 
and  French  accounted  for  over  four-fifths  of  all  foreign-born  people. 
The  five  leading  nationalities  in  1900  (Germans,  English,  Irish, 
Chinese,  Canadians)  included  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total;  and 
in  1940  the  five  principal  national  groups  (Mexicans,  Italians, 
English,  Canadians,  Germans)  represented  little  more  than  half  of 
the  total  foreign-born  population.  In  1900  four-fifths  of  the  foreign- 
born  population  are  not  reached  until  eight  ranking  nationalities 
are  included;  and  in  1940  the  twelve  principal  nationalities  are 
required  to  make  up  four-fifths  of  the  total.  The  ten  leading  nation- 
alities together  in  1940  did  not  make  up  as  large  a  fraction  of  the 
foreign-born  population  as  did  the  five  major  groups  in  1850. 

Another  trend  strongly  evident  since  1900  is  the  shift  from 
northern  and  western  Europe  to  southern  and  eastern  Europe  as 
primary  sources  of  immigrant  population.  This  shift  appears  from 
analysis  of  the  ranking  table  of  countries  (Table  22)  but  comes  out 
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more  clearly  in  Table  20,  where  the  countries  are  grouped  in  several 
broad  world- regions.  Up  to  1900  the  immigrants  from  northern 
and  western  Europe  made  up  over  forty  percent  of  California's 
foreign-born  population.  Since  1900  immigrants  from  that  part  of 
the  world  have  declined  to  slightly  more,  than  a  fourth  of  the  total 
foreign  born.  Immigrants  from  southern  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
increased  both  in  number  and  in  their  proportion  of  the  total  at 
each  census  year  down  to  1920.  From  less  than  three  percent  of  the 
total  foreign  born  in  1850,  they  advanced  to  nearly  one-fifth  in  1920. 
Immigrants  from  central  and  eastern  Europe  increased  from  less 
than  fifteen  percent  in  1850  to  nearly  one-fourth  in  1900.  There- 
after they  declined  but  rose  again  to  more  than  a  fifth  of  this  total 
in  1940. 

Latin-American  immigration  (principally  from  Mexico)  has 
gone  through  two  distinct  phases.  From  being  the  largest  foreign- 
born  group  in  the  Gold  Rush  (more  than  a  third  of  the  total),  the 
Latin-Americans  continuously  declined  until  they  were  less  than 
three  percent  of  the  total  foreign  born  in  1890  and  1900.  There- 
after, Mexican  immigration  was  resumed  on  a  large  scale  and  in 
1930  Latin-Americans  made  up  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  foreign-born 
population.  After  1930  their  numbers  tended  downward  again. 

Asiatics  reached  their  high  point  of  relative  importance  in  1880, 
when  they  were  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  foreign-born  popu- 
lation. Thereafter,  for  twenty  years,  they  tended  downward  in  abso- 
lute numbers.  After  1900  Japanese  immigration  brought  the  total 
number  of  Asiatic  immigrants  back  up  again,  to  a  high  point  of 
nearly  87,000  in  1930.  Japanese  immigration,  however,  was  never 
large  enough  to  re-establish  the  relative  importance  of  Asiatics  in 
the  population.  The  population  of  Asiatics  in  the  total  foreign-born 
has  declined  at  every  census  since  1880. 

The  record  of  immigration  may  be  briefly  reviewed  for  each  of 
the  leading  nationalities. 

Irish.  As  described  in  Chapter  II,  the  discovery  of  gold  came  at 
a  time  when  the  Irish  people  had  been  driven  to  desperation  by 
adverse  economic  conditions.  They  began  to  arrive  in  California  in 
substantial  numbers  in  1849,  and  after  1850  they  came  by  thousands. 
Between  1850  and  1860  the  number  of  Ireland-born  people  in  Cali- 
fornia increased  by  more  than  30,000.  Twenty  thousand  more  were 
added  during  the  'sixties.  The  Irish  were  the  leading  group  of 
foreign  origin  in  California  in  1870,  representing  more  than  a 
fourth  of  all  foreign-born  persons  at  that  time.  In  1860,  1880  and 
1890  they  were  exceeded  only  by  the  Chinese.  After  1870  Irish 
immigration  slowed  down.  The  increase  in  number  of  Irish  during 
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the  1870's  was  less  than  half  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  decade 
and  practically  no  increase  occurred  after  1880.  Since  1900  the 
number  of  Irish  has  fluctuated,  though  with  a  downward  tendency. 
By  1940  they  numbered  fewer  than  35,000  and  were  less  than  four 
percent  of  California's  foreign-born  population. 

English — Scotch — Welch.  Immigrants  from  the  British  Isles 
other  than  Ireland  joined  in  the  Gold  Rush  in  greater  numbers  than 
the  Irish.  Among  foreign-born  groups  at  that  time,  they  were  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  Mexicans.  British  immigrants  have  ever  since 
been  consistently  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  foreign-born  in  the 
state  but  have  always  been  exceeded  by  one  or  more  groups.  Thus, 
from  1860  to  1890  their  number  rose  from  17,000  to  47,000  but 
they  were  outnumbered  by  the  Chinese,  Irish  and  Germans.  In 
1900  and  1910  they  were  exceeded  only  by  the  Germans.  Since 
1910  they  have  ranked  third  (second  in  1930),  being  outnumbered 
by  immigrants  from  Mexico  and  Italy.  Unlike  the  Irish  immigra- 
tion, their  increase  was  gradual  and  persistent  in  every  decade  down 
to  1930.  Their  largest  decennial  increase  occurred  between  1920  and 
1930,  when  their  number  grew  by  more  than  38,000.  In  1930  wag 
their  high  point  in  numbers  (117,000),  although  they  still  exceeded 
100,000  in  1940. 

Germans.  The  third  largest  immigrant  group  during  the  Gold 
Rush  were  Germans.  They  have  consistently  remained  one  of  the 
largest  foreign-born  groups.  By  1900  their  number  had  increased 
to  more  than  72,000,  at  which  time  they  were  the  largest  immigrant 
group,  representing  nearly  a  fifth  of  all  foreign-born  population. 
That  year  was  the  high  point  of  German  predominance,  although 
their  numbers  continued  to  grow,  reaching  a  peak  of  somewhat  less 
than  82,000  in  1930.  In  1940  there  were  approximately  72,000 
German-born  people  in  California  and  they  were  the  fifth  largest 
immigrant  group,  being  outnumbered  by  the  Mexicans,  Italians  and 
Canadians. 

Scandinavians.  Somewhat  less  than  four  hundred  immigrants 
from  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Iceland  were  counted  by  the 
1850  census.  Their  number  increased  nine-fold  during  the  succeed- 
ing ten  years,  then  grew  slowly  until  after  1870.  The  main  period 
of  Scandinavian  immigration  came  during  the  'seventies  and  'eighties 
and  in  1890  there  were  more  than  22,000  in  the  state.  Further 
large  increases  occurred  during  the  years  1900-10  and  1920-30  and 
the  high  point  of  numbers  was  reached  in  1930  at  somewhat  less 
than  83,000.  The  Scandinavians'  peak  of  relative  importance,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  1900  when  they  were  the  fifth  largest  foreign- 
born  group  with  nearly  nine  percent  of  the  total.  After  1930  their 
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number  dropped  to  slightly  more  than  70,000  in  1940.  Throughout 
the  whole  period  the  Swedes  were  the  dominant  element  in  the 
Scandinavian  group,  comprising  about  half  of  the  total. 

Italians.  A  few  hundred  Italians  came  to  California  during  the 
Gold  Rush  and  their  number  increased  steadily  thereafter.  Their 
pre-eminence  in  the  foreign-born  population,  however,  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  past  four  decades.  The  period  of  greatest  Italian  immi- 
gration to  California  extended  from  1900  to  1910,  when  the  number 
of  Italians  in  the  state  increased  by  more  than  40,000.  An  additional 
increase  of  25,000  occurred  during  the  next  decade  and  a  further 
increase  of  19,000  between  1920-1930,  bringing  the  number  of 
Italian  immigrants  in  California  to  a  high  point  of  more  than 
107,000  in  1930.  Although  their  number  declined  to  approximately 
101,000  in  1940,  they  were  the  second  largest  foreign-born  group  in 
that  year,  being  outnumbered  only  by  the  Mexicans. 

French.  The  French  were  the  fifth  largest  immigrant  group  in 
1850.  Their  subsequent  increase  has  been  persistent  but  slow  and 
entirely  lacking  those  periods  of  sudden  expansion  characteristic  of 
many  other  national  groups  and  of  California  as  a  whole.  The 
French  population  increased  in  every  decade  until  1930,  when  it 
exceeded  21,000.  By  1940  it  stood  at  less  than  18,000. 

Mexicans.  There  have  been  two  distinct  and  widely  separated 
periods  of  immigration  from  Mexico  to  California.  The  first  oc- 
curred during  the  Gold  Rush,  and  was  the  largest  movement  to 
California  from  any  foreign  country.  The  Mexican-born  popula- 
tion of  California  numbered  almost  6,500  in  1850  and  increased 
more  than  9,000  by  1860.  Over  the  next  thirty  years  the  number  of 
Mexicans  in  the  state  diminished  and  only  seven  thousand  remained 
in  1890.  The  second  period  of  Mexican  immigration  began  after 
1900.  The  Mexican-born  population  increased  nearly  34,000  by 
1910  to  89,000  in  1920,  and  reached  a  high  point  of  almost  200,000 
in  1930.  During  the  depression  the  flow  was  reversed ;  thousands 
of  Mexicans  returned  to  Mexico,  and  by  1940  their  number  in 
California  had  dropped  to  134,000  (foreign-born  Mexicans  only). 

Russians.  The  Russians  are  one  of  the  few  foreign  groups  in 
California  whose  numbers  have  consistently  increased  at  every 
census  since  1850  and  were  still  increasing  in  1940.  A  very  few 
Russians  were  present  during  the  Gold  Rush.  For  fifty  years  there- 
after their  number  increased  slowly  to  about  3,500  in  1900.  There- 
after they  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers.  The  Russian  popula- 
tion quadrupled  between  1900  and  1910,  nearly  doubled  during  the 
next  decade,  and  nearly  doubled  again  by  1930,  reaching  a  total 
of  more  than  47,000  in  that  year.  Russians  continued  to  arrive 
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even  during  the  depression  and  numbered  over  50,000  in  1940, 
being  the  eighth  largest  foreign-born  group  in  the  state  at  that  time. 

Poles.  The  arrival  of  Poles  in  California  is  roughly  parallel. 
Poles  have  been  present  in  California  from  early  times  but  prior  to 
1900  their  number  fluctuated  at  around  one  thousand.  Between  1900 
and  1910  the  Polish-born  population  increased  to  more  than  3,500 
and  continued  to  gain  in  each  decade  thereafter,  reaching  a  point 
slightly  under  15,000  in  1940. 

Greeks.  The  Greek  population  expanded  suddenly  from  a  few 
hundred  in  1900  to  nearly  8,000  in  1910.  Growth  continued  until 
1930,  when  there  were  somewhat  fewer  than  13,000  Greeks  in  the 
state. 

Yugoslavs.  The  main  period  of  Yugoslav  immigration  came  be- 
tween 1910  and  1920,  increasing  the  number  of  this  group  from 
under  700  to  over  7,000.  Further  growth  occurred  during  the  'twen- 
ties, bringing  the  Yugoslav  population  to  a  high  point  of  nearly 
13,000  in  1930. 

Portuguese.  Although  some  Portuguese  came  to  California  dur- 
ing the  Gold  Rush,  the  greatest  number  came  during  two  later 
periods:  the  1880's  and  between  1900  and  1910.  The  number  of 
Portugal-born  people  in  California  nearly  doubled  during  each  of 
those  decades.  Their  numbers  continued  to  grow  after  1910,  reach- 
ing a  high  point  somewhat  under  25,000  in  1920.  By  1940  their 
number  had  declined  to  19,000  and  they  ranked  eleventh  among  the 
foreign-born  groups. 

Azores.  The  arrival  of  Azores  immigrants  in  California  has 
been  similar  to  the  Portuguese  immigration  in  that  there  have  been 
two  periods  of  rapid  growth.  However,  the  first  period  of  rapid 
growth  in  Azores-born  population  came  during  the  1870's,  ten  years 
before  the  first  great  increase  in  Portuguese  immigrants.  Thereafter, 
for  thirty  years,  the  number  of  Azores  Islanders  in  California 
fluctuated  around  3,000.  The  second  period  of  their  rapid  increase 
was  from  1910  to  1920,  a  decade  later  than  the  Portuguese  second 
period.  Between  1910  and  1920  the  Azores-born  group  increased 
from  under  3,000  to  nearly  9,000.  Additional  growth  occurred  after 
1920,  bringing  the  group  to  nearly  13,500  but  their  number  subse- 
quently declined. 

Netherlands.  The  Dutch  are  another  of  the  smaller  national 
groups  which,  for  the  most  part,  have  arrived  in  California  since 
1900.  A  few  Hollanders  were  present  during  the  Gold  Rush  and 
their  number  continued  to  grow  thereafter  but  there  were  little 
more  than  a  thousand  in  the  state  in  1900.  Their  number  approxi- 
mately doubled  during  each  of  the  next  three  decades  and  con- 
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tinued  to  increase  even  during  the  1930's,  bringing  their  population 
to  slightly  under  10,000  by  1940. 

Orientals.  The  Orientals  in  California  are  more  properly  dis- 
cussed as  racial  groups  than  as  immigrants.  The  two  major  groups, 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  succeeded  each  other  in  time.  The  Chinese 
arrived  in  greatest  number  during  and  immediately  after  the  Gold 
Rush  and  the  censuses  of  1860,  1880  and  1890  recorded  them  as  the 
most  numerous  foreign-born  group  in  the  state.  The  high  point  of 
their  immigration  was  reached  in  1880  when  there  were  more  than 
73,000  foreign-born  Chinese  in  California.  During  the  next  twenty 
years  their  number  was  reduced  almost  by  half,  reflecting,  in  addi- 
tion to  mortality,  a  substantial  movement  out  of  the  state,  and  pre- 
sumably out  of  the  country  as  well.  Further  declines  have  occurred 
in  each  subsequent  decade  except  1920-30.  In  1940  the  census 
found  fewer  than  17,000  foreign-born  Chinese  in  the  state,  less  than 
one-fourth  as  many  as  sixty  years  before.  Nevertheless,  and  not- 
withstanding the  Exclusion  Act,  Chinese  immigration  has  continued 
in  a  limited  way  down  to  at  least  1930. 

At  the  high  point  of  foreign-born  Chinese  population  in  1880, 
there  were  only  133  Japanese  in  the  state,  according  to  the  census. 
Immigration  from  Japan  was  inconsiderable  until  after  1890  and 
the  main  period  of  Japanese  immigration  occurred  from  1900  to 
1910,  at  which  date  there  were  somewhat  more  than  38,000  foreign- 
born  Japanese  in  California.  The  high  point  came  in  1920  with 
approximately  51,000,  which  outnumbered  the  Chinese  more  than  two 
and  one-half  to  one.  Between  1920  and  1940,  the  foreign-born 
Japanese  population  declined  by  more  than  one-third. 

Groups  not  identifiable.  Certain  groups  of  foreign  origin  which 
are  of  considerable  interest  to  a  California  study  of  population, 
such  as  Armenians  and  foreign-born  Jews,  are  not  identifiable  in 
census  statistics  of  country  of  birth.  These  groups  are  identified  in 
1940  census  information  on  Mother  Tongue  of  the  population 
(Chapter  VIII). 

Dates  of  Immigration  of  1930  Foreign-Born  Population 

Census  data  are  available  on  the  year  of  immigration  to  the 
United  States  of  the  foreign-born  population  of  1930.  As,  except  for 
German  and  Austrian  refugees,  relatively  few  immigrants  arrived  in 
California  after  1930,  the  data  for  that  year  are  probably  still  valid, 
in  general,  for  the  present  foreign-born  population.  This  informa- 
tion is  presented  by  race  of  immigrants  and  by  countries  of  birth 
in  Tables  23  and  24.  Of  the  total  foreign-born  population  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1930,  almost  half  had  arrived  in  the  United  States  prior 
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to  1911.  Little  more  than  one-fourth  had  immigrated  after  1920 
and  few  of  these  had  come  during  the  later  years  of  the  decade. 
If  only  foreign-born  whites,  exclusive  of  Mexicans,  are  considered, 
well  over  half  arrived  before  1911  and  not  many  more  than  one- 
fifth  came  in  1920  and  later.  Mexicans  are  the  most  recent  of  any 
immigrant  group.  Less  than  four  percent  of  them  arrived  in  1900 
or  earlier  as  compared  with  nearly  one-third  of  the  foreign-born 
whites  (exclusive  of  Mexicans)  who  arrived  that  early.  More  than 
forty  percent  of  the  Mexicans  immigrated  in  1920  or  later  and  more 
than  two-thirds  have  arrived  since  1915. 

The  recency  of  Chinese  immigration  is  of  interest  in  view  of 
Exclusion  Acts  in  force  since  1882  and  1890.  Nearly  four-fifths  of 
the  foreign-born  Chinese  in  1930  had  arrived  in  the  United  States 
after  1900.  Nearly  one-third  had  immigrated  after  1920  and  more 
than  one  .'n  nine  arrived  in  1925  or  later.  This  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  Japanese,  fewer  than  three  percent  of  whom  had 
arrived  after  the  passage  of  the  Oriental  Exclusion  Act  in  1924. 
Nearly  half  of  the  Japanese  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1910  or  before  as  compared  with  only  a  little  more  than  a  third  of 
the  Chinese  who  came  that  early.* 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  notwithstanding  the  facts  that 
the  Chinese  were  one  of  the  earliest  large  immigrant  groups  in 
California  and  that  their  total  numbers  have  declined  almost  con- 


*  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  information  was  lacking  in  1930  as  to  year  of 
arrival  for  12.5  percent  of  foreign -born  Chinese,  but  for  only  2.5  percent  of 
foreign-born  Japanese  (Table  23). 

TABLE  23 

Percent  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  Residents  in  California  in 
1930  by  Year  of  Immigration  to  the  United  States  and  Race. 


RACE  AND  PERCENT  OF  IMMIGRANTS 

Year  of 
Immigration 

All 
Races 

White® 

Negro 

Mexican 

Chinese 

Japanese 

All  years           .... 

100.0 

100.0 

6.3 

14.8 
5.6 
10.9 
25.1 
31.8 
5.5 

100.0 
7.4 

18.5 
12.4 
9.7 
19.7 
13.7 
18.7 

100.0 
18.8 
25.1 
23.9 
10.4 
15.1 
3.7 
3.0 

100.0 
11.5 
21.3 
11.2 
7.5 
15.1 
20.8 
12.5 

100.0 
2.8 
17.2 
22.1 
10.2 
35.1 
10.1 
2.5 

1925-30  

8.5 

1920-24                  ...   . 

16.8 

1915-19  

9.7 

1911-14                   .   .. 

10.7 

1901-10  

23.7 

1900  or  earlier  

25.5 

Unknown 

5.0 

(1)   Exclusive  of  Mexicans. 

Source:     15th  Census  of  the  U.    S.,   1930,  Population,  Vol.  II,  pp.   508-512.    From  Population 

Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  Statistical  Memorandum  No.  6,  Table 

15,  p.  62  (Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Berkeley). 
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tinuously  for  sixty  years,  the  foreign-born  Chinese  who  resided  in 
California  in  1930  were,  on  the  whole,  a  group  of  comparatively 
recent  arrival  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  in  the  proportion  immi- 
grating in  1920  or  later,  the  Chinese  were  exceeded  only  by  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Central  and  South  Americans.  These  facts  have 
an  obvious  bearing  on  the  apparently  slow  progress  of  assimilation 
of  the  Chinese. 

The  foreign-born  groups  of  longest  residence  in  the  United 
States,  as  indicated  by  Table  24,  were  the  Germans,  Scandinavians 
and  Irish.  More  than  half  of  the  Germans  and  nearly  half  of  the 
latter  groups  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1900  or  before. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  Swiss,  French  and  Czechoslovakians, 
respectively,  and  almost  a  third  of  the  English,  were  pre-1900 
immigrants. 

States  of  Birth  of  the  U.  S.-Born  Population, 
Immigrating  to  California,  1850-1930 

The  main  sources  of  the  native  population  migrating  to  California 
were  once  the  eastern  seaboard  states  but  have  gradually  shifted  to 
the  West  and  Southwest.  In  part,  this  geographic  shift  reflects  only 
the  westward  expansion  of  the  national  population.  However,  the 
principal  sources  of  California  population  have  moved  farther  west- 
ward than  the  theoretical  center  of  the  national  population  and  thus, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  indicate  the  emergence  of  new  types  of 
migration.  The  very  large  migration  during  the  late  1930's,  for 
example,  from  the  Southwest  to  California,  could  not  be  explained 
simply  in  terms  of  the  westward  movement  of  national  population. 

In  Tables  26  and  27,  the  native  population  of  California  at  suc- 
cessive decades,  1850  to  1930,  is  classified  according  to  state  of 
birth,  as  reported  by  the  census.  In  Table  26,  the  states  are  grouped 
in  nine  geographic  regions  as  defined  by  the  census  and  the  regions 
are  ranked  according  to  the  number  of  people  born  in  each  and 
living  in  California,  at  each  census  date.  Table  27  lists  the  fifteen 
leading  states  of  birth  at  each  census,  also  in  order  of  numerical 
importance  as  sources  of  California  population. 

The  Forty-niners  from  the  United  States  came  chiefly  from  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  (New  York  and  Pennsylvania),  New  England, 
and  the  East  North  Central  states  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois).  More 
than  half  of  the  native  population  of  California  in  1850  had  been 
born  in  these  three  regions.  The  next  largest  groups  came  from 
the  East  South  Central  region  (Kentucky  and  Tennessee)  and  the 
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South  Atlantic  states,  mainly  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. The  outstanding  exception  to  the  general  pattern  was  Missouri, 
which  was  claimed  as  state  of  birth  by  nearly  six  thousand  people 
in  California  enumerated  in  the  1850  census.  Missouri  has  ever 
since  remained  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  California  population. 
The  census  of  1930  lists  more  than  190,000  California  residents 
born  in  Missouri. 

By  1860  persons  born  in  California  outnumbered  those  from 
any  other  state  and  that  has  continued  to  be  true  down  to  the  present 
time,  although  the  California-born  have  formed  a  diminishing  pro- 
portion of  the  total  population  since  1900. 

Excepting  the  California-born,  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  con- 
tinued to  be  the  leading  source  of  population  down  to  1890,  when 
they  were  superseded  by  the  East  North  Central  states.  The  latter 
held  first  place  among  the  regions  until  it  was  displaced  in  1930  by 
the  West  North  Central  region.  The  shifting  relative  importance 
of  the  various  regions  as  sources  of  population  for  California  is 
brought  out  clearly  in  Table  25,  which  indicates  merely  the  numeri- 
cal rank  of  each  region  at  successive  census  dates. 

This  table  reveals  the  continual  decline  of  the  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  South  Atlantic  regions  and  the  rising  ascend- 
ency of  the  West  and  Southwest  as  sources  of  population  for  Cali- 
fornia. New  England  ranked  second  in  1850,  third  in  1860 
and  1870,  fourth  in  1880,  fifth  from  1890  to  1910,  seventh  in  1920, 
and  next  to  the  bottom  in  1930.  The  West  North  Central  region 
was  seventh  in  1850,  became  third  in  1900,  and  by  1930  moved  into 
second  place.  The  Mountain  states  began  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
in  1850  but  moved  up  to  fourth  place  in  1930. 

Another  way  of  measuring  the  East- West  shift  is  by  examining 
the  relative  change  in  number  of  people  originating  in  the  various 
regions.  The  population  coming  from  all  regions  has  increased 
numerically  but  in  widely  varying  degree.  Thus,  in  1930,  there  were 
approximately  ten  times  as  many  New  England-born  people  in  Cali- 
fornia (111,000)  as  in  1850.  The  number  of  persons  born  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  increased  approximately  eighteen  times.  But 
the  number  from  the  West  North  Central  region  increased  more 
than  111-fold.  Those  born  in  the  West  South  Central  states  multi- 
plied more  than  170  times. 

State-of -birth  data  are  not  yet  available  for  1940.  However,  the 
census  data  on  migration  from  1935  to  1940  show  that  the  large 
majority  of  people  moving  to  California  during  those  years  came 
from  the  western  and  southwestern  states.  The  Middle  Atlantic 
region  ranked  sixth  among  the  regions  in  number  of  migrants  to 
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TABLE  26 

Rank  Order  of  Principal  Regions®  of  Birth  of  the  California 
Native  Population,  1850-1 930;  and  Principal  Regions  of  Resi- 
dence in  1935  of  Migrants  in  California,  1940 


1850 

I860 

Rank        Region  of  Birth           Number 

Pet. 

Region  of  Birth           Number 

Pet. 

All   regions©             69610 

100.0 
22.5 
16.9 
15.6 
13.3 
10.7 
9.5 
9.0 
2.2 

All   regions©              233,466 

100.0 
33.6 
18.0 
13.8 
12.8 
7.2 
6.2 
5.1 
2.3 

1     Middle  Atlantic          15  688 

Pacific  78,343 

2    New   England            11,736 

Middle  Atlantic  41,945 

3     East  North  Central  10,831 
4    East  South  Central     9,238 
5     South  Atlantic              7,438 

New  England       .       32  269 

East  North  Central..  29,782 
West  North  Central..  16,720 
East  South  Central..  14,502 
South    Atlantic  12,015 

6    Pacific                   .       6,602 

7    West  North  Central     6,231 
8    West  South  Central     1,529 
9    Mountain                       — 

West  South  Central..     5,350 
Mountain                          — 

1870 

1880 

Rank        Region  of  Birth           Number 

Pel. 

Region  of  Birth           Number 

Pet. 

All   regions©            350,416 

100.0 
49.3 
13.6 
10.6 
9.9 
6.4 
3.9 
2.8 
1.8 
.7 

All   regions©  571,820 

100.0 
57.7 
11.0 
9.5 
8.3 
6.0 
2.8 
2.6 
1.2 
.9 

1     Pacific                       172  592 

Pacific                         329  886 

2     Middle    Atlantic  47,572 
3    New   England  37,210 

Middle    Atlantic          62883 

East  North  Central..  54,116 
New  England                47  508 

4    East  North  Central  34,732 
5     West  North  Central  22,401 
6    East  South  Central  13,544 
7     South    Atlantic          12,394 

West  North  Central..  34,229 
East  South  Central....  16,281 
South    Atlantic  14,651 

8     West  South  Central    6,281 
9    Mountain        2,434 

West  South   Central     6,965 
Mountain  5,218 

1890 

7900 

Rank        Region  of  Birth           Number 

Pet. 

Region  of  Birth           Number 

Pet. 

All   regions©        .    847,089 

100.0 
57.4 
11.2 
9.3 
7.5 
6.1 
2.4 
2.2 
1.4 
.2 

All  regions®            1  117,813 

100.0 
60.7 
11.2 
8.2 
7.6 
4.6 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
1.4 

1     Pacific  482,338 

Pacific  676,487 

2     East  North  Central  94,517 
3    Middle    Atlantic  78,500 
4    West  North  Central  62,982 
5     New   England            51,685 

East  North  CentraL.124,974 
West  North  Central..  91,900 
Middle  Atlantic            85  184 

New   England             50873 

6    East  South  Central  20,205 
7     South    Atlantic          18,236 

East  South  Central..  21,343 
South    Atlantic            19612 

8     West  South  Central  12,178 
9     Mountain                      9,677 

Mountain  19220 

West  South  Central..  15,514 

191O 

19  2O 

Rank        Region  of  Birth           Number 

Pet. 

.Region  of  Birth           Number 

Pet. 

All  regions©  1,791,117 
1     Pacific      930,469 

100.0 
52.2 
14.4 
11.4 
7.9 
3.8 
2.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.0 

All  regions©  ....2,669,236 

100.0 
49.9 
14.5 
12.9 
7.2 
3.9 
3.6 
3.0 
14.5 
1.9 

ued 

Pacific                      1  321  040 

2    E.  North  Central....  256,956 
3     W.  North  Central—202,969 
4    Middle  Atlantic  141,180 
5     New   England  67,316 

E.  North  Central..   385,033 
W.  North  Central..    341,659 
Middle  Atlantic  189,579 
Mountain          .          104238 

6     Mountain                    46,844 

W.  South  Central.      94,746 
New  England               78,782 

7     E.  South  Central....  43,717 
8     W.  South  Central....  42,003 
9     South    Atlantic  35,778 

E.  North  Central..    385,033 
South  Atlantic  50,051 
Contin: 
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TABLE  26  fCont .1 

Rank  Order  of  Principal  Regions©  of  Birth  of  the  California 
Native  Population,  1850-1930;  and  Principal  Regions  of  Resi- 
dence in  1935  of  Migrants  in  California,  1940 


Hank 


193O 
Region  of  Birth      Number 


Pet. 


Migrants  1935-40  in  California,  194O® 
Rank      Region  of  Residence 

in  1935  Number  Pet. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

All   regions®  A 
Pacific  2 

L.603,287 
1,056,392 
681,946 
621,766 
291,947 
288,325 
264,525 
112,861 
110,634 
84,471 

100.0 
45.3 
15.0 
13.7 
6.4 
6.4 
5.8 
2.5 
2.4 
1.9 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Total  migrants..  1 
Pacific®  

,675,877 
870,153 
220,721 
200,884 
134,271 
117,862 
70,340 
27,630 
17,090 
16,926 

100.0 
51.9 
13.2 
12.0 
8.0 
7.0 
4.2 
1.6 
1.0 
1.0 

W.  No.  Central.. 
E.  No.  Central- 
Mountain  

W.  No.  Central.. 
W.  So.  Central- 
Mountain   

Middle  Atlantic.. 
W.  So.  Central.. 
E.   So.   Central- 
New  England  
South  Atlantic  

E.  No.  Central- 
Middle  Atlantic- 
South  Atlantic.... 
E.  So.   Central- 
New   England— 

( 1 )  Regional  divisions  and  their  respective  state  groupings  are  these  established  by  the  Bureau 
of   the   Census.     States   included   in  each   region  are:   New  England — Maine,   New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut ;  East  North  Central — Ohio,  In- 
diana,   Illinois,    Michigan,    Wisconsin ;    West   North    Central — Minnesota,    Iowa,    Missouri, 
North    Dakota,    South    Dakota,    Nebraska,    Kansas ;   South   Atlantic — Delaware,    Maryland, 
Washington,   D.   C.,   Virginia,   West  Virginia,   North    Carolina,   South  Carolina,   Georgia, 
Florida ;  West  South  Central — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas ;  Mountain — Montana, 
Idaho,   Wyoming,   Colorado,   New  Mexico,  Arizona,   Utah,   Nevada;  Pacific — Washington, 
Oregon,   California ;  East  South  Central — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi ;  Mid- 
dle Atlantic — New  Jersey,  New  York,   Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Total  native  population. 

(3)  Persons  in  California  in    1940  who  lived  in  a  different  state,  county,  or  city  in  1935. 

(4)  Persons  who  moved  from  another  state  within  the  region  and  from  one  city  or  county  to 
another  within  California,  1935-40. 

Source:    Compendium  of  the  7th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1850,  Table  CXX,  pp.  116-117. 
8th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  I860,  Population,  Table  5,  p.  34. 
9th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1870,  Population,  Table  VI,  pp.  328-335. 
10th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1880,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  10,  pp.  480-483. 
llth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1890,  Population,  Part  I,  Table  24,  pp.  560-563. 
12th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1900,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  25,  pp.  686-689. 
13th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1910,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  35,  pp.  730-734. 
14th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1920,  Population,  Vol.  II,  Table  17,  pp.  626-630. 
15th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1930,  Population,  Vol.  II,  Table  21,  pp.  153-157. 
16th   Census  of  the  U.   S.,    1940,   Population,  Internal  Migration,   1935-40,   Table   16, 
pp.  106-118. 


California  1935-40  and  New  England  ranked  last.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  large  number  coming  from  the  West  South  Central 
region  (Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma).  This  region  had 
been  steadily  increasing  since  1900  as  a  source  of  population  for 
California  but  during  the  drought  and  depression  years  of  the 
1930's  it  became  the  scene  of  a  mass  out-migration,  largely  west- 
ward. Nearly  a  fourth  of  all  migrants  to  California  1935-40  came 
from  this  area,  a  larger  number  than  came  from  any  region  except 
the  West  North  Central. 

Because  of  historic  differences  in  cultural  backgrounds,  some 
interest  attaches  to  the  distribution  of  California  people  according  to 
Northern  or  Southern  origin.  To  make  this  distinction,  the  South 
Atlantic,  East  South  Central,  and  West  South  Central  regions  may 
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be  grouped  as  Southern,  and  the  remaining  five  regions  (exclusive 
of  the  Pacific)  as  Northern.  The  results  of  this  grouping  are  as 
follows  in  percents : 

fear  North  South  Pacific 

1850 64.0  26.2  9.5 

1860 51.8  13.6  33.6 

1870 42.4  10.8  49.3 

1880 ,. 35.7  6.6  57.7 

1890 34.3  6.0  57.4 

1900 33.3  5.1  60.7 

1910 40.1  6.9  52.2 

1920 ., 41.5  8.0  49.9 

1930 43.9  10.2  45.3 

1935-40  Migration 63.8  28.1  8.1 

Up  to  1900  both  North  and  South  were  gradually  outweighed 
by  the  growing  proportion  of  persons  born  in  California  and  else- 
where on  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  the  South  declined  more  than  the 
North,  with  the  result  that  little  more  than  five  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia's 1900  population  had  been  born  in  the  Southern  states  as 
compared  with  more  than  a  fourth  fifty  years  earlier.  Californians 
of  Southern  birth  in  1900  were  outnumbered  more  than  six  to  one 
by  those  of  Northern  origin.  As  the  center  of  gravity  of  migra- 
tion to  California  moved  southwestward  after  1900,  the  proportion 
of  Southerners  rose  in  every  decade.  By  1930  more  than  ten  per- 
cent of  the  native  population  of  the  state  were  of  Southern  birth, 
and  the  remainder  were  about  equally  divided  between  persons  of 
Northern  origin  and  those  born  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Southern 
trend  received  a  tremendous  impetus  in  the  migration  after  1930. 
Considerably  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  persons  moving  to  Cali- 
fornia between  1935  and  1940  came  from  the  Southern  states, 
chiefly  the  Southwest. 

In  the  array  of  fifteen  leading  states  of  birth  (Table  27),  Cali- 
fornia heads  the  list  after  1860  but  with  a  declining  proportion  of 
the  total  after  1900.  New  York  ranked  second  from  1860  until  1910, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  Illinois.  By  1930  both  Missouri  and 
Iowa  were  ahead  of  New  York.  In  1850,  eight  of  the  fifteen  lead- 
ing states  were  eastern  (New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Maryland),  together 
representing  more  than  forty  percent  of  all  native  born  people  in 
California  at  that  time.  Maryland  dropped  from  the  list  in  1860; 
Virginia  and  Connecticut  in  1870;  Vermont  in  1890;  Maine  in  1910. 
By  1930,  the  only  eastern  states  among  the  leading  fifteen  were 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee  disappeared  from  among  the  leading  states  in  1900 
and  Kentucky  in  1920.  Iowa  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in 
1860  and  rose  steadily  in  succeeding  decades  to  become  the  fourth 
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TABLE  27 

Rank  Order  of  Principal  States  of  Birth  of  the  California  Native 
Population,  1850-1930;  and  Principal  States  of  Residence  in  1935, 
of  Migrants  in  California,  1940 


MM 

I860 

State  of 

State  of 

Rank            Birth 

Number 

Pet. 

Birth 

Number 

Pet. 

All   states®  

69,610 

100.0 

All  states®.  

233,466 

100.0 

1     New  York  

10,160 

14.6 

California   

77,707 

33.3 

2    California   

6,602 

9.5 

New  York  

28,654 

12.3 

3    Missouri  

5,890 

8.5 

Missouri  

14,002 

6.0 

4    Ohio  

5,500 

7.9 

Ohio  

12,592 

5.4 

5     Massachusetts  

4,760 

6.8 

Massachusetts  

12,165 

5.2 

6     Kentucky  

4,690 

6.7 

Pennsylvania  

11,143 

4.8 

7     Pennsylvania  

4,506 

6.6 

Maine  

9,864 

4.2 

8    Va.  andW.  Va  

3,407 

4.9 

Illinois  

8,251 

3.5 

9     Tennessee  

3,145 

4.5 

Kentucky  

7,029 

3.0 

10     Illinois   

2,722 

3.9 

Tennessee  

5,197 

2.2 

11     Maine  

2,700 

3.9 

Virginia  

5,157 

2.2 

12     Indiana  

2,077 

3.0 

Indiana  

4,639 

2.0 

13     Connecticut 

1,317 

1.9 

Vermont    . 

3419 

15 

14    Vermont  

1,194 

1.7 

Connecticut  —  

2,950 

1.3 

15     Maryland  

1,164 

1.7 

Iowa  

2,571 

1.1 

187O 

188O 

State  of 

State  of 

Hank            Birth 

Number 

Pet. 

Birth 

Number 

Pet. 

All   states®  

350,416 

100.0 

All  states®  

571,820 

100.0 

1     California   

169,904 

48.5 

California  

326,000 

57.0 

2     New  York  

33,766 

9.6 

New  York  

43,749 

7.7 

3     Missouri 

16,050 

4.6 

Missouri  

20,749 

36 

4    Massachusetts  

15,334 

4.4 

Massachusetts  .... 

19,145 

3.3 

5     Ohio  

12,735 

3.6 

Ohio  

17,759 

3.1 

6    Maine  

11,261 

3.2 

Illinois  

17,254 

3.0 

7     Pennsylvania  

11,208 

3.2 

Pennsylvania  

15,374 

2.7 

8     Illinois    

10,689 

3.0 

Maine  

14,497 

2.5 

9     Kentucky     

6,605 

1.9 

Iowa  

9,160 

1.6 

10     Iowa  

5,367 

1.5 

Indiana  

8,164 

1.4 

11     Indiana  

5,190 

1.5 

Kentucky  

7,851 

1.4 

12    Tennessee  

4,686 

1.3 

Tennessee  

5,609 

1.0 

13    Vermont    

3,500 

1.0 

Wisconsin  

5,488 

1.0 

14    Wisconsin   

3,086 

0.9 

Michigan  

5,451 

1.0 

15     Michigan  

3,032 

0.9 

Vermont   

4,681 

0.8 

1890 

190O 

State  of 

State  of 

Rank            Birth 

Number 

Pet. 

Birth 

Number 

Pet. 

All  states®.  

847,089 

100.0 

All  states®  1 

,117,813 

100.0 

1     California   

475,843 

56.6 

California  

661,280 

59.4 

2    New  York  

52,676 

6.3 

New  York  

54,588 

4.9 

3     Illinois   

31,159 

3.7 

Illinois  

42,304 

3.8 

4     Missouri    

28,849 

3.4 

Missouri  

35,075 

3.1 

5     Ohio  

28,849 

3.4 

Ohio  

34,869 

3.1 

6     Pennsylvania  

21,317 

2.5 

Iowa  

26,789 

2.4 

7    Massachusetts  — 

19,738 

2.3 

Pennsylvania  — 

25,283 

2.3 

8    Iowa  

18,372 

2.2 

Massachusetts  .... 

19,818 

1.8 

9    Maine  

16,623 

1.9 

Indiana  

19,383 

1.7 

10     Indiana  

14,731 

1.8 

Maine  

14,732 

1.3 

11     Michigan  

10,209 

1.2 

Michigan  

14,592 

1.3 

12    Wisconsin   

9,569 

1.1 

Wisconsin  

13,826 

1.2 

13    Kentucky  

9,549 

1.1 

Kansas  

13,266 

1.2 

14    Kansas  

7,775 

0.9 

Oregon  

11,127 

1.0 

15    Tennessee   

7,015 

0.8 

Kentucky  

9,988 

0.9 

Continued 
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Rank  Order  of  Principal  States  of  Birth  of  the  California  Native 
Population.  1850-1930;  and  Principal  States  of  Residence  in  1935, 
of  Migrants  in  California.  1940 


1910 
State  of 
Rank           Birth 

Number 

Pet. 

1920 
Slate  of 
Birth.                             Number 

Pet. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

All   states®  1 

,791,117 
903,996 
87,291 
79,992 
67,786 
66,128 
54,960 
51,304 
41,288 
35,111 
34,326 
28,115 
28,013 
21,313 
19,967 
19,372 

100.0 
50.7 
4.9 
4.5 
3.8 
3.7 
3.1 
2.9 
2.3 
2.0 
1.9 
1.6 
1.6 
1.2 
1.1 
1.1 

All  states®... 

2  669  236 

100.0 
47.9 
5.2 
4.0 
3.9 
3.4 
3.3 
2.7 
2.4 
2.3 
2.0 
1.9 
1.7 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 

California   

California  

1,268,243 

Illinois 

Illinois  ... 

137  602 

New    York 

Missouri  

104,828 

Missouri             

New  York  

102,076 

Ohio              

Ohio    

88,797 

Iowa 

Iowa  

86,551 

Pennsylvania    
Indiana 

Pennsylvania 
Kansas    

72,196 
62  885 

Kansas 

Indiana   

61,249 

Michigan 

Michigan    

52  112 

Massachusetts  — 
\Visconsin 

Texas  

49,185 

Wisconsin 

45253 

Texas 

Minnesota  

35,955 

Kentucky        

Massachusetts 
Nebraska  

....     35,520 
34517 

Minnesota 

Migrants,  1935-1940,  in  California, 
194O® 


State  of 
Rank           Birth 

Number 

Pel. 

State  of 
Birth 

Number 

Pet. 

All  states®..  4,603,287 

100.0 

All  states®  1,675,877 

100.0 

1 

California  ..... 

1,935,867 

42.7 

California®   

799,048 

47.7 

2 

Illinois   

230,864 

5.1 

Oklahoma  

94,668 

5.6 

3 

Missouri  

191,551 

4.2 

Texas  

67,936 

4.1 

4 

Iowa  

154,375 

3.5 

Missouri  

57,953 

3.5 

5 

New  York  

147,189 

3.2 

Illinois  

51,850 

3.1 

6 

Texas  

140,948 

2.9 

New  York  

46,137 

2.8 

7 

Ohio  

130,305 

2.9 

Kansas  

42,386 

2.5 

8 

Kansas  

124,956 

2.8 

Nebraska   

39,121 

2.3 

9 

Pennsylvania 

114,939 

2.5 

Washington  

38,769 

2.3 

10 

Indiana  

96,172 

2.1 

Colorado  

34,263 

2.0 

11 

Michigan  

86,173 

1.9 

Oregon  

32,336 

1.9 

12 

Minnesota   — 

_  83,483 

1.8 

Iowa  

31,992 

1.9 

13 

Colorado    

82,663 

1.8 

Arkansas    

31,432 

1.9 

14 

Wisconsin   ... 

78,252 

1.7 

Arizona  

30,066 

1.8 

15 

Nebraska 

78,074 

1.7 

Minnesota  

23,972 

1.4 

(1)  Total  native  population. 

(2)  Persons  in  California  in  1940,  who  lived  in  a  different  state  or  county  or  city  in  1935. 

(3)  Total  migration  to  and  within  California,  1935-40. 

(4)  Persons  who  moved  from  one  county  to  another  within  California,  1935-40. 
Source:    Compendium  of  the  7th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1850,  Table  CXX,  pp.  116-117. 

8th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  I860,  Population,  Table  5,  p.  34. 

9th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1870,  Population,  Table  VI,  pp.  328-335. 
10th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1880,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  10,  pp.  480-483. 
llth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1890,  Population,  Part  1,  Table  24,  pp.  560-563. 
12th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1900,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  25,  pp.  686-689. 
13th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1910,  Population,  Vol.  I,  Table  35,  pp.  730-734. 
14th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1920,  Population,  Vol.  II,  Table  17,  pp.  626-630. 
15th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1930,  Population,  Vol.  II,  Table  21,  pp.  153-157. 
16th  Census  of  the  U.   S.,    1940,   Population,   Internal  Migration,   1935-40,  Table   16, 
pp.   106-118. 
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ranking  state  of  birth  in  1930.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  appeared 
on  the  list  in  1870;  Kansas  in  1890;  Oregon  in  1900,  reflecting  the 
westward  movement  in  population.  Texas  was  included  for  the 
first  time  in  1910.  During  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  the  number 
of  Texas-born  people  in  California  increased  from  21,000  to 
131,000,  making  it, the  sixth  ranking  state  of  birth  of  the  1930 
population.  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado  also  took  places 
among  the  fifteen  leading  states  after  1910. 

For  comparative  purposes  an  array  of  the  fifteen  principal  states 
from  which  people  moved  to  California  1935-40,  is  appended  to 
Table  27.  This  array  reveals  the  pre-eminence  of  the  southwestern 
states,  previously  indicated.  Oklahoma  furnished  the  largest  num- 
ber of  migrants  to  California  after  1935,  followed  by  Texas  and 
Missouri.  Illinois  and  New  York  are  in  fifth  and  sixth  rank,  re- 
spectively, followed  by  more  western  states  and  one  southern  state, 
Arkansas. 

Sources  of  the  California  Negro  population,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  been  more  predominantly  southern  and  southwestern  than 
those  of  the  general  native  population  (Tables  28  and  29).  Owing 
to  the  comparative  recency  of  their  migration,  only  about  a  fifth 
of  the  California  Negro  residents  in  1940  had  been  born  in  Cali- 
fornia as  compared  with  over  two-fifths  of  the  general  native 
population.  More  than  sixty  percent  of  the  Negroes  were  born  in 
the  southern  states.  Texas  and  Louisiana  were  the  leading  states  of 
birth,  jointly  accounting  for  nearly  a  third  of  the  total.  The  sources 
of  Negro  migration  have,  however,  followed  the  same  East- West 
shift  as  has  the  general  population.  Thus,  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
California  Negroes  in  1900  had  been  born  in  the  South  Atlantic 
states,  while  in  1930  the  proportion  born  there  was  only  twelve 
percent.  During  that  period,  the  West  South  Central  states  became 
the  main  source  of  Negroes  migrating  to  California,  accounting  for 
nearly  forty  percent  of  all  native  Negroes  in  the  state  in  1930.  In 
the  1935-40  migration,  Negroes  (non-whites)  came  from  the  West 
South  Central  states  in  even  greater  proportion  than  did  the  whites. 
Those  four  states  contributed  nearly  half  of  the  non-white  migrants 
to  California,  as  compared  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  white 
migrants.  The  most  extreme  difference  in  sources  of  Negro  and 
white  migration  occurs  in  the  case  of  Louisiana.  That  state  was 
the  birthplace  of  more  than  one  in  ten  of  California  native  Negroes 
in  1930,  but  less  than  half  of  one  percent  of  the  native  whites  had 
been  born  there.  The  same  difference  appeared  in  the  migration  of 
1935-40,  when  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  Negro  migrants,  but  less  than 
three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  white  migrants,  came  from 
Louisiana. 
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CHAPTER  V 
The  Record  of  Migration  (4): 

Migration  to  California,  1935-1940 

The  1940  Census  of  Population  included  the  question,  "In  what 
place  did  this  person  live  on  April  1,  1935?"  Replies  to  this  ques- 
tion have  provided  a  wealth  of  information  on  migration  from  1935 
to  1940,  such  as  is  not  available  for  any  other  period.  The  period  is, 
moreover,  one  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  population  history  of 
California  because  of  a  fundamental  change  which  occurred  at  that 
time  in  the  popular  attitude  toward  migration. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1930,  population  growth  had  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  highly  desirable.  Both  public  and  private  bodies 
in  California  had  actively  worked  to  attract  more  people  to  the 
state.  Settlers  were  wanted  to  occupy  the  vacant  lands.  Laborers 
were  needed  for  an  expanding  agriculture  and  industry.  Efforts 
were  made  to  attract  people  not  only  from  the  older  states  but  from 
foreign  countries  as  well.  The  immigration  of  a  succession  of 
colored  racial  groups  as  laborers  was  fostered  and  promoted.* 

With  the  onset  of  the  depression  after  1930,  the  continued  arrival 
of  new  people,  even  though  in  smaller  numbers  than  previously, 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  a  threat  to  economic  stability.  Local  com- 
munities, which  once  had  proudly  proclaimed  their  advantages  to 
newcomers,  now  focused  their  attention  on  the  "influx"  of  migrants 
and  the  "problems"  they  faced  as  a  result  of  it.  To  quote  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Chamber  of  Commerce:  ".  .  .  the  state  not  only  can- 
not hope  in  the  near  future  to  adjust  its  economy  to  adequately  em- 
ploy those  already  here,  but  should  the  flow  of  depression  migrants 
from  the  Great  Plains  and  Southwestern  Cotton  states  continue  at 
anything  like  the  scale  of  the  past  five  years,  it  will  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  economy  of  California,  jeopardizing  wage  scales,  living 
standards,  and  social  welfare  programs." 

The  problems  were  real  enough.  A  large  proportion  of  the  people 
moving  to  California  during  the  depression  arrived  with  little  or  no 
resources.  They  came  from  areas  where  their  economic  basis  had 
been  destroyed  by  crop  failure  and  depression.  In  California  they 
were  still  surplus.  They  competed  for  jobs  in  already  over-crowded 
labor  markets  and,  being  unable  to  find  sufficient  employment,  fell 
upon  public  relief,  in  many  instances. 

Where,  in  the  past,  new  population  had  been  actively  recruited. 


*  See  Chapter  II. 
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now,  means  were  sought  to  stem  migration.  Los  Angeles  took  the 
most  drastic  action  in  1935  by  dispatching  police  to  the  state  borders 
to  turn  back  forcibly  indigent  migrants.  The  legal  residence  require- 
ment for  state  relief  was  successively  raised  from  one  year  to  three, 
to  five,  in  the  hope  that  refusal  of  public  assistance  would  cause 
newcomers  to  leave  and  discourage  others  from  coming.  Los  Angeles 
paid  transportation  expenses  of  Mexican  nationals  who  would  return 
to  Mexico.  Local  relief  agencies  expended  large  sums  in  returning 
destitute  non-residents  to  their  "home"  states.  Prosecutions  were 
brought  under  a  statute  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  assist  any  per- 
son to  enter  the  state  who  later  became  a  public  charge. 

Against  this  background  of  fear  and  hostility  toward  the  im- 
pecunious migrant,  approximately  877,000  persons  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia after  April  1,  1935  and  were  still  in  the  state  on  April  1, 
1940,  according  to  the  census  count  (Table  30).  Slightly  less  than 
212,000  persons  moved  from  California  to  other  states.  During 
those  five  years,  therefore,  California  received  a  net  migration  of 
nearly  665,000  persons,  equal  to  nearly  ten  percent  of  its  1940 
population.  In  addition  to  migrants  from  other  states,  nearly  54,000 
immigrants  arrived  in  California  from  U.  S.  possessions  and  foreign 
countries.*  Migrants  from  other  states,  and  immigrants,  together 
represented  approximately  thirteen  percent  of  California's  popula- 
tion in  1940. 


*  These  cannot  be  added  to  the  net  migration  figure  because  there  are  no  corre- 
sponding data  on  the  number  of  people  who  moved  from  California  to  U.  S. 
possessions  and  foreign  countries. 

TABLE  30 

In-Migrants.  Out-Migrants,  Net  Migrants,  and  Immigrants  for 

California,  1935-40,  by  Color  and  Sex. 


Color  and  Sex 

IN-MIGRANTS 
Percent 
of  194O 
Number    Population 

OUT-MIGRANTS 
Percent 
of  194O 
Number    Population 

NET  MIGRATION 
Percent® 
of  194O 
Number    Population 

Immigrant* 
from  U.  S. 
Postesfioni 
and  Foreign 
Countriet 

TOTAL 

876  829        12  7 

211,963          3.1 

664,866          9.6 

53,928 

Male    ... 

..  453,947        12.9 

117,386          3.3 

336,561         9.6 

31,721 

Female  

....  422,882        12.5 

94,577         2.8 

328,305          9.7 

22,207 

White        

.    .  851,644        12.9 

206,831         3.1 

644,813          9.8 

47,161 

Male  

440,984        13.2 

113,899          3.4 

327,085         9.8 

26,969 

Female  

410,660        12.6 

92,932          2.9 

317,728         9.7 

20,192 

Non-White     

..    25,185         8.1 

5,132          1.6 

20,053         6.5 

6,767 

Male  

12,963         7.2 

3,487          1.9 

9,476         5.2 

4,752 

Female.—-.  

12,222         9.5 

1,645          1.3 

10,577         8.2 

2,015 

(1)   White  and  non-white  percents  computed  from  census  figures. 

Source:     16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Internal  Migration,   1935-1940,  Color  and  Sex  of 
Migrants,  Table  5,  pp.  12-15  ;  Table  8,  p.  18 ;  Table  9,  p.  19. 
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The  census  also  revealed  a  large  volume  of  migration  within  Cali- 
fornia. Almost  800,000  people,  or  nearly  twelve  percent  of  the 
population,  moved  from  one  county  (or  quasi-county)*  to  another 
within  California  between  1935  and  1940.  The  total  of  migrants  of 
all  types,  from  other  states,  from  abroad,  and  within  California, 
approached  one  and  three-quarters  millions.  Altogether,  more  than 
one  person  in  every  four  in  California  in  1940  had  changed  his 
place  of  residence  across  county,  state,  or  national  boundaries  since 
1935  (Table  31).-\  The  ratio  of  migrants  to  total  population  in  1940 
was  highest  among  the  rural  non-farm  population  where  nearly  one 
person  in  three  had  changed  his  place  of  residence  since  1935.  It  is 
significant  that,  while  migrants  from  other  states  exceeded  intra- 
California  migrants  by  more  than  77,000  for  the  state  as  a  whole, 
the  rural  areas  (particularly  non-farm)  received  substantially  more 
migrants  from  within  California  than  from  other  states  (Table  31). 

Understanding  of  the  role  of  migration  in  California  may  be 
aided  by  certain  comparisons  with  the  country  as  a  whole  and  with 
other  states.  The  number  of  migrants  in  the  United  States,  1935-40, 
exclusive  of  immigrants,  was  slightly  under  fifteen  and  three-quarter 


*  The  census  treated  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants  or  more  in  1935  as  a  quasi- 
county,  and  the  remainder  of  its  county  as  another. 

t  These  figures,  large  as  they  are,  are  only  a  partial  measure  of  the  mobility  of 
the  population.  They  do  not  include  persons  who  moved  out  of  an  area  but 
returned  to  it  before  the  census  data,  nor  persons  who  moved  after  1935  but 
died  before  the  census  enumeration,  nor  persons  who  moved  within  a  county  or 
quasi-county,  nor  is  there  any  measure  of  persons  who  moved  more  than  once 
during  the  period. 

TABLE  31 

In-Migrants.  Migrants  within  California,  and  Immigrants,  1935-40,  by 

Residence  in  1940,  Color,  and  Sex. 


MIGRANTS  BTf  TYPE  OF  MIGRATION 
Total                      From  Other  State*          Within  California 
Percent                                Percent                                Percent 
Residence  in  1940,                               of  1940                               of  1940                               of  1940 
Color  and  Sex            Number    Population    Number    Population    Number    Population 

Immigrant* 
From  V.  S. 
Possessions 
and  Foreign 
Countries 

All  Migrants 
California  1,675,877 

24.3 
22.3 
32.3 
22.3 
25.2 
23.9 
18.6 
16.2 

876,829 
596,205 
209,583 
71,041 
440,984 
410,660 
12,963 
12,222 

12.7 
12.2 
15.3 
11.2 
13.2 
12.6 
7.2 
9.4 

799,048 
495,141 
233,109 
70,798 
399,175 
370,374 
20,701 
8,798 

11.6 
10.1 
17.0 
11.1 
12.0 
11.3 
11.4 
6.8 

53,928 
44,491 
6,621 
2,816 
26,969 
20,192 
4,752 
2,015 

Urban             1,091,346 

Rural—  Non-  farm...    442,692 
Rural  —  Farm.              141,839 

White—  Male              840  159 

White—  Female  781,034 
Non-white  —  Male...      33,664 
Non-white  —  Female     21,020 

Source:     16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,   1940,  Population,  Internal  Migration   1935-1940,  Color  and 
Sex  of  Migrants,  Table  4,  pp.  8-11 ;  Table  5,  PP.  12-15. 
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millions,  or  twelve  percent  of  the  national  population  in  1940.  The 
ratio  of  migrants  to  total  population  in  California  was  more  than 
twice  as  great.  Among  the  several  states,  the  migrant  portion  of 
the  population  carried  from  about  six  percent  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  to  over  thirty-one  percent  in  Nevada.  The  latter,  with 
Arizona  and  Oregon,  were  the  only  states  with  higher  ratios  of 
migrants  to  population  than  California.  Migrants  made  up  more 
than  twenty  percent  of  the  1940  population  in  nine  states:  the  four 
mentioned  plus  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Florida,  Washington  and  Colo- 
rado. In  fifteen  states,  on  the  other  hand,  migrants  were  less  than 
ten  percent  of  the  population.  These  were  North  Dakota,  New 
Hampshire,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  South  Carolina,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  all  of  the  states  with  high  proportions  of  migrants  were 
western,  with  the  single  exception  of  Florida.  States  with  relatively 
low  migrant  proportions  were  eastern  and  southeastern,  except  only 
North  Dakota,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  For  North 
Dakota,  at  least,  the  low  proportion  of  migrants  did  not  indicate 
stability  of  the  population,  but  the  opposite.  North  Dakotans  were 
not  moving  within  the  state  to  any  great  extent,  but  they  were 
moving  out  in  large  numbers. 

During  the  five  year  period,  twenty  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  gained,  and  twenty-eight  states  lost  population  by  inter- 
state migration.  California's  gain  of  665,000  net  new  residents  far 
surpassed  that  of  any  other  state.  The  nearest  competitor  was 
Florida,  whose  net  migration  of  147,000  persons  was  less  than  a 
fourth  as  great.  Washington  and  Oregon  each  gained  approxi- 
mately 80,000;  Michigan  76,000  and  Maryland  61,000  persons.  No 
other  state  gained  as  many  as  50,000.  All  West  North  Central 

TABLE  32 

Percent  Distribution  of  the  1940  Population  by  Migration  Status, 
for  California.  Urban  and  Rural 

PERCENT  OF  POPULATION,   194O 

Migration  Status  California  Urban         Rural  Non-Farm     Rural  Farm 


Total  population      

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

Migrants  —  Total®  

25.1 

23.2 

32.8 

22.6 

\Vithin  California 

11.6 

10.1 

17.0 

11  1 

From  other  states  

12.7 

12.2 

15.3 

11.1 

From  U.  S.  possessions  and 
foreign  countries 

0.8 

0.9 

0.5 

04 

Cl)   Persons  who  lived  in  different  counties  (or  quasi-counties)    in  1935  and  1940. 
Source:     16th    Census   of   the   U.    S.,    1940,    Population,    Internal   Migration    1935-1940,    Table 
4.  pp.  8-11. 
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States,  all  East  South  Central  states,  and  all  West  South  Central 
states  except  Louisiana,  lost  population  by  migration.  Most  New 
England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  East  North  Central  states  also  lost. 
All  Mountain  and  Pacific  states,  except  Montana  and  Utah,  gained 
through  migration.  As  noted  in  Chapter  IV,  the  large  majority  of 
the  migrants  to  California,  1935-1940,  came  from  western  and 
southwestern  states.  By  regions,  the  largest  number  (25  percent) 
were  living  in  the  West  North  Central  area  in  1935.  Almost  as 
many  came  from  the  West  South  Central  region,  and  the  Moun- 
tain states  supplied  the  third  largest  number  (Table  33).  The  three 
regions  together,  including  nineteen  states,  supplied  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  migrants  to  California  during  the  five-year  period. 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  contributed  more  than  seventy 
percent  of  all  migrants  to  California.  By  states,  the  largest  single  source 
of  migrants  to  California  was  Oklahoma,  from  which  came  nearly 
95,000  persons,  or  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  total  (Table  34). 
Texas  and  Missouri  were  the  next  ranking  states,  contributing  re- 
spectively 68,000  and  58,000.  Migrants  from  those  three  states 
together  constituted  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total.  Illinois  and 
New  York  ranked  fourth  and  fifth.  These  two  and  Ohio  are  the 
only  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  among  the  fifteen  leading  states 
of  migration  to  California  after  1935. 

Out-migration  from  California  followed  a  strikingly  different 
pattern,  indicative  of  the  important  role  played  by  expulsive  forces* 
in  the  migration  to  California  during  this  period  (Table  35).  If 
there  were  no  conditions  tending  to  force  people  more  from  certain 
areas  than  from  others, f  one  would  expect  that  people  who  had 
decided  to  leave  California  would  distribute  themselves  through  the 
United  States  in  roughly  the  same  way  as  migrants  to  California 
were  distributed.  But  that  did  not  happen.  More  than  forty  percent 
of  those  who  left  California  moved  only  to  Oregon,  Washington. 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  other  far  western  states.  About  twenty  per- 
cent moved  to  the  middle  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  states, 
although  these  areas  were  the  sources  of  less  than  twelve  percent 
of  the  California-bound  migrants.  The  disparity  between  the  sources 
of  migrants  to  California  and  the  destinations  of  people  who  left 
California  appears  most  clearly  from  the  last  column  of  Table  35. 

For  every  four  persons,  on  the  average,  who  migrated  to  Cali- 
fornia during  the  five  years,  one  left,  but  the  variations  of  this  ratio 


*  See  Chapter  II  for  analysis  of  "attractive"  and  "expulsive"  factors  in  migra- 


tion. 


t  In  other  words,  assuming  that  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  given_  their  present 
population,  were  equally  attractive,  with  the  exception  of  California. 
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among  the  different  states  and  regions  were  extreme.  Oregon  and 
Washington,  for  example,  received  two  persons  from  California  for 
every  three  of  their  own  residents  who  moved  to  California.  Three 
Calif ornians  moved  to  the  South  Atlantic  states  for  every  four  who 
moved  from  there  to  California.  The  South  Atlantic  region  con- 
tained the  only  state  in  the  country,  Virginia,  which  received  more 
people  from  California  than  it  sent  there. 

In  contrast,  from  the  West  North  Central  and  West  South  Cen- 

TABLE  34 

Principal  States  of  1935,  Residence  of  Migrants  to  California, 
1935-40,  Ranked  According  to  Number  of  Migrants 


State 


CALIFORNIA 

Number 


Pet. 


State 


LOS  ANGELES 

Number 


Pet. 


All   states 876,829 

1  Oklahoma  94,668 

2  Texas 67,936 

3  Missouri  57,953 

4  Illinois  51,850 

5  New  York 46,137 

6  Kansas 42,386 

7  Nebraska 39,121 

8  Washington  38,769 

9  Colorado  34,263 

10  Oregon 32,336 

11  Iowa 31,992 

12  Arkansas 31,432 

13  Arizona  _ 30,066 

14  Minnesota  23,972 

Ohio  23,379 


IS 


All  other  states 230,569 


100.0  All  states 224,049  100.0 

10.8  New  York 21,452  9.6 

7.8  Illinois   21,212  9.5 

6.6  Texas  16,729  7.5 

5.9  Missouri 15,962  7.1 

5.3  Oklahoma 12,395  5.5 

4.8  Nebraska  10,651  4.7 

4.5  Kansas  9,895  4.4 

4.4  Iowa  8,758  3.9 

3.9  Ohio  8,687  3.9 

3.7  Colorado 8,549  3.8 

3.6  Minnesota  7,861  3.5 

3.6  Washington ;...    7,587  3.4 

3.4  Michigan  6,725  3.0 

2.7  Arizona 6,191  2.8 

2.7  Pennsylvania 5,517  2.5 

26.3  All  other  states 55,878  24.9 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

State  Number 


Pet. 


RURAL   TERRITORY 

State  Number 


Pet. 


All   states 42,576  100.0 

1  Washington  5,421  12.7 

2  New  York 3,885  9.1 

3  Oregon   - 3,547  8.3 

4  Illinois  3,082  7.3 

5  Missouri  1,856  4.4 

6  Texas 1,796  4.2 

7  Utah 1,690  4.0 

8  Colorado  1,554  3.7 

9  Nebraska 1,543  3.6 

10  Minnesota  1,402  3.3 

11  Kansas 1,114  2.6 

12  Iowa 1,063  2.5 

13  Ohio 989  2.3 

14  Oklahoma  987  2.3 

15  Michigan _ 928  2.2 

All  other  states 11,719  27.5 


All  states 280,624  100.0 

Oklahoma   57,235  20.4 

Texas  27,827  9.9 

Missouri 19,180  6.8 

Arkansas  18,285  6.5 

Kansas  14,388  5.1 

Arizona    12,633  4.5 

Oregon  12,037  4.3 

Colorado 10,374  3.7 

Nebraska  9,821  3.5 

Washington  9,120  3.3 

Illinois   8,086  2.9 

Iowa  7,682  2.7 

New  Mexico 5,970  2.1 

New  York 5,597  2.0 

Minnesota 5,009  1.8 

All  other  states 57,380  20.5 


Source:     16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Internal  Migration,  1935-1940,  Color  and 
Sex  of  Migrants,  Table  16,  pp.  27-118. 
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tral  regions  more  than  ten  times  as  many  people  moved  to  California 
as  moved  in  the  opposite  direction.  North  Dakota,  for  example,  was 
the  1935  residence  of  more  than  11,000  migrants  to  California,  but 
from  California  it  received  only  five  hundred.  Only  5,500  people 
moved  from  California  to  Oklahoma  as  compared  with  nearly 
95,000  Oklahomans  who  migrated  to  California,  a  ratio  of  one  to 
seventeen. 

The  movement,  therefore,  out  of  these  primary  sources  of  migra- 
tion to  California,  was  overwhelmingly  a  one-way  movement.  The  fact 
has  some  implications  for  the  question  frequently  asked  nowadays 
in  California,  whether  the  migrant  war  workers  of  1940-44  will 
return  to  their  "home"  states  after  the  war.  As  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  Chapter,  the  war  migrants,  like  their  immediate  predecessors, 
have  come  in  large  part  from  the  same  "areas  of  no  return." 

Table  33  reveals  how  the  migrants  from  different  regions  of  the 
country  distributed  themselves  in  California.  Los  Angeles  was  the 
destination  of  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  migrants  to  California ;  San 
Francisco  attracted  less  than  five  percent ;  other  urban  centers  some- 
what less  than  forty  percent;  and  the  rural  areas  slightly  less  than 
one-third  of  the  total.  Of  the  migrants  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  East  North  Central  states,  however,  some  forty  percent  went  to 
Los  Angeles;  an  equal  number  to  other  cities;  and  only  about  one 
in  seven  settled  in  rural  territory.  In  contrast,  more  than  half  of 
the  West  South  Central  migrants  went  to  rural  areas;  Los  Angeles 
received  less  than  one-fifth  of  them,  and  San  Francisco,  less  than 
two  percent. 

TABLE  35 

In- Migrants  to  California  by  Region  of  Residence  in  1935,  and 
Out-Migrants  from  California  by  Region  of  Residence  in  1940 


IN-MIGRANTS 
(1935  Residence) 
Region                             Number                   Pet. 

OVT-MIGRANTS 

(1940  Residence) 
Number                  Pet. 

Out-Migrants 
as  Percent  of 
In-Migrant* 

United  States          876,829 

100.0 
1.9 
8.0 
13.4 
25.2 
3.2 
2.0 
22.9 
15.3 
8.1 

211,963 
6,639 
20,820 
24,714 
19,172 
20,515 
4,240 
22,785 
45,611 
47,442 

100.0 
3.1 
9.8 
11.7 
9.1 
9.7 
2.0 
10.7 
21.5 
22.4 

24.2 
39.2 
29.6 
21.0 
8.7 
74.3 
24.8 
11.3 
34.0 
66.7 

New  England.  16,926 
Middle  Atlantic  70,340 
East  No.  Central....ll7,862 
West  No.  Central-220,721 
South  Atlantic  27,630 
East  So.  Central....  17,090 
West  So.  Central....200,884 
Mountain  134,271 

Pacific   71,105 

Source:    16th   Census  of  the  U.   S.,    1940,   Population,   Internal  Migration   1935-1940,   Tables 
17.  18.  19.  and  20. 
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The  tendency  of  different  California  cities  and  areas  to  draw 
migrants  from  different  parts  of  the  country  is  further  demon- 
strated by  Table  34,  which  exhibits  the  leading  states  of  migration 
to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  rural  territory,  in  comparison 
with  the  state.  While  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Missouri  were  the 
leading  states  of  origin  in  the  migration  to  California  as  a  whole, 
the  largest  groups  of  interstate  migrants  to  Los  Angeles  came  from 
New  York  and  Illinois.  San  Francisco  drew  its  migrants  in  largest 
numbers  from  Washington,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Illinois.  The 
rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  attracted  migrants  predominantly 
from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Kansas. 

The  marked  differences  in  sources  of  interstate  migration  to  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  as  compared  with  rural  territory,  suggest 
that  different  types  of  migration  were  occurring,  involving  different 
kinds  of  people  moving  from  different  circumstances.  Except  with 
respect  to  sex,  color,  and  urban  or  rural  residence,  the  census  data 
report  migrants  as  though  they  were  all  alike.  Yet  the  facts,  of 
course,  are  alone  evidence  enough  that  the  movement  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  Los  Angeles,  was  not  the  same  kind 
as  that  in  which  the  rural  areas  were  involved.  The  former  prob- 
ably, to  a  large  extent,  represented  a  continuation  of  the  long-time 
normal  movement  of  people  to  seek  their  opportunity  in  California. 
The  rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  were  bearing  the  brunt  of  an 
exodus  from  unbearable  conditions.  The  variation  in  geographic 
sources  of  migration  to  different  cities  and  areas  of  California  is 
also  related  to  the  tendency  of  urban  migrants  to  seek  urban  des- 
tinations and  of  rural  migrants  to  settle  in  the  rural  areas,  as  will 
be  discussed  below. 

As  previously  mentioned,  nearly  800,000  people  migrated  within 
California  between  1935  and  1940,  in  addition  to  those  who  arrived 
in  the  state  and  those  who  left.  This  large  volume  of  mtra-state 
migration  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  the  total  migra- 
tion experiences  of  any  portion  of  California.  One  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  experience  of  the  state  as  a  whole  and  that  of  its 
component  parts  is  the  fact  that  while  in-migration  to  the  state  was 
over  four  times  greater  than  the  out-movement,  the  various  large 
cities  and  other  areas  within  the  state  experienced  large  migrations 
both  in  and  out  (Table  36).  In  all  the  areas  for  which  data  are 
separately  available,  the  net  gains  or  losses  were  much  smaller  than 
either  the  in-  or  out-migration.  Thus,  Los  Angeles'  net  gain  of  49,000 
migrants,  the  largest  of  any  city,  was  the  balance  resulting  from 
more  than  299,000  who  moved  into  the  city  and  250,000  who  moved 
away.  Some  84,000  persons  moved  to  San  Francisco  but  nearly 
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95,000  others  departed,  leaving  that  city  with  a  net  loss  of  popula- 
tion through  migration.  Movements  in  and  out  of  Oakland  were 
large  and  almost  equal  in  volume.  One  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  phenomenon  is  that  while,  as  between  California  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  the  pull  of  population  is  overwhelmingly  in  one 
direction,  within  California  during  the  period  under  consideration 
the  "pulls"  of  different  areas  were  more  nearly  balanced.  Given 
the  propensity  of  people  to  move  on  slight  provocation,  this  inter- 
pretation is  consistent  with  a  large  amount  of  migration.  However, 
on  balancing  the  various  internal  movements,  some  definite  direc- 
tions of  net  migration  appear. 

The  net  direction  of  intra-state  migration  was  toward  the  rural 
areas.  From  intra-state  migration  alone,  every  large  city  (100,000  or 
over)  lost  population  (Table  39).  Los  Angeles  experienced  a  net 
loss  of  more  than  114,000  people  and  San  Francisco  lost  nearly 
33,000.  Californians  were  moving  from  these  and  other  large  cities 
to  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas. 

The  smaller  cities  were  also  losing  people  to  rural  areas  but  they 
received  enough  migrants  from  the  large  cities  to  give  them  a  small 
net  gain  from  intra-state  migration.  The  balance  of  rural-urban 
movement  within  California  is  shown  in  Table  39.  As  there  indi- 
cated, the  five  large  cities  in  1935  together  suffered  a  net  deficit 
from  intra-state  migration  of  more  than  158,000  people.  The  rural 
areas  made  a  net  gain  of  approximately  the  same  number.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  the  net  migration  to  rural  areas  occurred  in  the 
rural-nonfarm  category. 

Contrasting  with  the  net  tendency  of  Californians  to  move  out  of 
cities,  the  large  majority  of  migrants  from  other  states  settled  in 
urban  centers,  and  thus  counterbalanced  the  losses  to  large  cities 
from  migration  within  the  state.  The  urban  category  as  a  whole, 
and  all  major  cities  except  San  Francisco,  received  net  gains  of 
population  through  migration  in  total  (Table  40).  The  actual  volume 
of  migration  in  and  out  of  California  cities  was  much  larger  than 
the  movements  to  and  from  rural  areas.  Nevertheless  the  net  gain 
of  migrants  in  the  rural  areas  was  larger  by  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  than  the  net  gain  of  the  cities.  Altogether,  nearly  six 
hundred  thousand  people  moved  to  California  rural  residences 
between  1935  and  1940,  and  somewhat  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  moved  away,  a  net  gain  of  nearly  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  first  Chapter  pointed  out  that  the  decade  1930-40  fur- 
nishes the  first  occasion  since  the  Gold  Rush  when  the  rural  popu- 
lation has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  urban.  More  than  three- 
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fourths   of  the   rural   increase   through   migration   occurred   in   the 
rural-nonfarm  category. 

The  urban-rural  origins  and  destination  of  interstate  migrants  to 
California  merit  further  scrutiny.  The  migrant  farmers  did  not  all 
go  to  farms  in  California,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  all  those 
who  settled  on  California  farms  come  from  farms  in  other  states. 
The  evidence  indicates  that  the  interstate  movement,  in  contrast  to 
the  migrations  within  California,  involved  a  small  net  shift  of  popu- 
lation from  rural  to  urban  residences  (Table  37).  Somewhat  more 
than  300,000  migrants  to  California  came  from  rural  areas  in  other 
states  but  only  280,000  odd  settled  in  rural  areas  in  California. 
Somewhat  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  interstate  migrants  were  of 
urban  origin,  but  more  than  two-thirds  were  urban  in  California  in 
1940.  These  net  shifts  were  the  result  of  a  considerable  inter- 
change of  rural  and  urban  populations  in  the  process  of  migration. 
The  following  table  shows  how  migrants  from  cities  and  rural 
areas  in  other  states  distributed  themselves  between  rural  and 
urban  residence  in  California.* 

Percent  of  Interstate  Migrants,  1935-40, 
Area  of  Residence  «•/"•  fettled  in 

in  1935  California  Urban  Center*    California  Rural  Area* 


U    S    except  California 

68.0 

32.0 

Cities  of  100,000  or  more  .          

82.3 

17.7 

Other  urban            

71.4 

28.6 

Rural   total            ..          

49.5 

50.5 

Rural  farm  .         

37.8 

62.2 

Rural  non-farm.... 

60.9 

39.1 

As  might  be  expected,  California  cities  attracted  primarily  the 
migrants  from  cities  in  other  states,  while  the  rural  areas  attracted 
rural  migrants  to  a  greater  extent.  Thus,  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
interstate  migrants  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
San  Diego  were  of  urban  origin.f  The  rural  non-farm  areas  drew 
interstate  urban  and  rural  migrants  in  approximately  equal  num- 
bers, while  migrants  on  farms  in  1940  were  more  than  two-thirds 
of  rural  origin  and  nearly  half  had  lived  on  farms  in  1935.  The 
degree  to  which  interstate  migrants,  settling  in  the  various  areas  of 
California,  came  from  urban  and  rural  origins  is  shown  in  the 
following  table :$ 


*  Extract  from  Table  37. 

t  i.  e.,  resided  in  urban  areas  in  1935. 

t  Extract  from  Table  37. 
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Percent  of  Interstate  Migrants,  1935-4O, 

A  rea  of  Residence  in  Each  Area  * 

in  1940  Of  Urban  Origin*  Of  Rural  Origin* 

California  _  64.3  34.5 

Los  Angeles - 80.6  18.6 

San  Francisco _ 79.0  17.2 

Oakland  .    79.5  23.8 

San  Diego 73.3  26.2 

Other  urban 67.1  31.8 

Rural  non-farm — 49.0  49.7 

Rural  farm 30.2  68.5 


*  The  percents  do  not  add  to   100  because  of  a  small  percent  who  were  unclassified  as  to  urban 
or  rural  residence  in  1935. 

The  urban-rural  distribution  of  migrating  population  varied 
widely  among  the  regions  of  former  residence.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  migrants  from  New  England  and  over  nine-tenths  of 
those  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  come  from  urban  areas, 
while,  at  the  other  extreme,  the  migrants  from  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  were  nearly  half  of  rural  origin.  These 
variations  reflect  mainly  nothing  more  than  the  varying  degree  of 
urbanization  among  the  different  regions  of  the  United  States.  The 
data  do  serve  to  reveal  the  relative  importance  of  the  Southwestern 
rural  migrant,  who  was  the  center  of  the  "migrant  problem"  con- 
cern in  California  during  the  1930's. 

Because  of  the  special  significance  to  California  of  the  migra- 
tion from  the  Southwest,  the  essential  statistics  of  origin  and  des- 
tination of  migrants  from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas 
are  brought  together  in  Table  41.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  persons  moved  from  these  four  states  to  California  during 
the  last  five  years  of  the  1930's.  Nearly  half  of  them  were  of 
rural  origin  and  nearly  half  took  up  residence  in  California  rural 
areas.  Nevertheless  the  Southwestern  rural  migrants  were  only  one 
of  the  several  streams  of  population  flowing  toward  California 
during  the  'thirties,  amounting  to  approximately  one-seventh  of  the 
total  movement.  Migration  from  California  cities  also  played  a 
part  in  creating  a  rural  problem. 

Race  and  Sex  Differentials 

The  migration  of  1935-1940  was  predominantly  a  white  migra- 
tion. Approximately  25,000  non-whitest  migrated  to  California  but 


t  The  census  gives  no  breakdown  of  the  non-white  category.  Undoubtedly  the 
great  majority  of  "non-white"  migrants  to  California  were  Negro,  judging  by 
their  sources  and  the  known  large  increase  in  the  Negro  population  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  1930's.  An  exception  is  perhaps  the  migration  of  non-whites 
from  Washington  and  Oregon  to  California,  which  probably  included  a  good 
many  Filipinos.  In  the  non-white  migration  within  California,  the  Negro 
majority  is  undoubtedly  smaller,  if  it  exists  at  all. 
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they  represented  less  than  three  percent  of  the  total  in-movement. 
In  the  out-migration  from  California,  non-whites  were  only  a  little 
more  than  two  percent.  The  non-whites  played  a  somewhat  larger 
role  in  the  migrations  within  California,  as  they  constituted  about 
four  percent  of  all  who  changed  residence  within  the  state. 

Despite  the  small  proportions,  25,000  is  still  not  a  negligible  num- 
ber and  it  takes  on  added  significance  from  the  vastly  greater  social 
adjustments  entailed  by  the  movement  of  a  non-white  than  of  a 
white  person.  The  fact  that  the  non-whites  were  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  out-migration  than  of  the  in-migration  indicates  that  as 
a  group  they  were  more  tenaciously  rooted  in  California  than  the 
white  population.  For  every  thousand  white  persons  in  California 
in  1940,  31  had  left  the  state  during  the  preceding  five  years,  but 
the  corresponding  ratio  for  non-whites  was  only  16  per  thousand 
(Table  44).  Every  thousand  California  whites  in  1940  included 
129  who  had  arrived  from  other  states  during  the  preceding  five 
years,  while  non-white  in-migrants  were  only  81  per  thousand  non- 

TABLE  41 

Oklahoma,  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  Migrants  to  California, 
1935-40,  by  Urban  and  Rural  Residence  in  1935  and 
Residence  in  California,  1940 


CALIFORNIA  RESIDENCE,   194O 

Urban 

Rural 

Resilience  in  1935 

California 
Total 

Cities  of 
100,000 
or  more 

Other 
Urban 

Farm 

Non- 
Farm 

Total    four  states  

251,989 
100.0 
126,462 
100.0 
58,973 
100.0 
67,489 
100.0 
122,741 
100.0     • 
72,629 
100.0 
43,725 
100.0 

6,387 
100.0 

2,786 
100.0 

71,542 
28.4 
53,664 
42.4 
32,189 
54.6 
21,475 
31.8 
17,264 
14.1 
7,124 
9.8 
9,705 
22.2 

435 
6.8 

614 
22.0 

57,920 
23.0 
32,509 
25.7 
14,154 
24.0 
18,355 
27.2 
24,696 
20.1 
12,175 
16.8 
11,376 
26.0 

1,145 
17.9 

715 
25.7 

40,040 
15.9 
9,176 
7.3 
2,178 
3.7 
6,998 
10.4 
30,492 
24.8 
23,173 
31.9 
5,245 
12.0 

2,074 
32.5 

372 
13.4 

82,487 
32.7 
31,113 
24.6 
10,452 
17.7 
20,661 
30.6 
50,289 
41.0 
30,157 
41.5 
17,399 
39.8 

2,733 
42.8 

1,085 
38.9 

Percent 

Urban        

Percent 

Cities  of  100,000  or  more 
Percent 

Other  urban  

Percent            

Rural 

Percent  

Farm 

Percent  

Non-farm   

Percent 

No  report  on  farm  or 
non-farm     ..    . 

Percent 

No  report  on  urban  or 
rural       

Percent  

Source 


16th  Census  of   the  U.   S.,    1940,   Population,  Internal  Migration,   1935-1940.     Color  and  Sex  of 
Migrants,  Table  16,  pp.  105,  112,  113,  114. 
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white  population.  Obviously  non-whites  not  only  were  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  migrating  group,  but  even  for  their  numbers  did 
not  migrate  as  readily  as  whites,  either  into  or  out  of  California. 

Non-white  migrants  in  general  came  from  the  same  geographic 
areas  as  the  whites  but  were  much  more  concentrated  from  the 
South  Central  states.  Less  than  a  fifth  of  the  white  migrants,  but 
more  than  a  third  of  the  non-whites,  came  from  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  latter  came  from  Texas  alone  (Table 
42).  Louisiana  was  third,  contributing  nearly  nine  percent  of  the 
non-whites.  The  non-white  migration  of  1935-40,  therefore,  came 
from  the  same  main  sources  as  in  earlier  years.  Although  numeri- 
cally a  very  minor  element  in  California  migration,  the  non-whites 
Avere  a  much  larger  component  in  certain  streams  of  that  migration. 
Thus,  from  Texas  came  63,000  whites  and  over  five  thousand  non- 
whites,  a  proportion  of  nearly  one  in  twelve.  From  Louisiana,  non- 
whites  were  nearly  one  in  three.  After  the  three  states  mentioned, 
non-whites  migrated  in  largest  numbers  from  Washington*  and  Ari- 
zona, then  from  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  New  York.  No 
other  state  contributed  as  many  as  eight  hundred. 


*  The  probable  presence  of  a  considerable  Filipino  element  from  this  state  has 
been  previously  mentioned. 

TABLE  42 

White  and  Non-White  Interstate  Migrants  to  California,  1935-40 

by  Principal  States  of  Residence  in  1935. 


NO* '-WHITE 


Residence  in 
1935  (State) 


Number 


Percent 


Residence  in 
1935  (Stale) 


Number         Percent 


All  states  (except 

California)  851,644  100.0 

1  Oklahoma  91,075  10.7 

2  Texas 62,845  7.4 

3  Missouri  56,966  6.7 

4  Illinois  50,632  5.9 

5  New  York 45,281  5.3 

6  Kansas 41,641  4.9 

7  Nebraska    38,755  4.5 

8  Washington  37,401  4.4 

9  Colorado  33,685  4.0 

10  Oregon 31,909  3.8 

11  Iowa 31,852  3.7 

12  Arkansas 30,074  3.5 

13  Arizona  28,707  3.4 

14  Minnesota 23,895  2.8 

15  Ohio  23,001  2.7 

All  other  states 

(except  California). ...223,925  26.3 


All  states  (except 

California)    25,185  100.0 

Texas  5,091  20.2 

Oklahoma 3,593  14.3 

Louisiana  2,205  8.8 

Washington 1,368  5.4 

Arizona 1,359  5.4 

Arkansas  1,358  5.4 

Illinois   1,218  4.8 

Missouri  987  3.9 

New  York 856  3.4 

Kansas  745  3.0 

Mississippi 623  2.5 

Colorado 578  2.3 

Oregon  427  1.7 

Ohio  378  1.5 

Nebraska  366  1.4 

All  other  states  (ex- 
cept California)..  4,033  16.0 


Source:     16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,   1940,  Population,  Internal  Migration,   1935  to  1940,  Color 
and  Sex  of  Migrants,  Tables  17,  18,  19,  20,  pp.  118-486. 
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Another  characteristic  of  the  non-white  migrants  was  that  a 
greater  proportion  came  from  cities  and  went  to  cities.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  the  non-white  migrants  came  from  urban  areas  as 
compared  with  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  whites.  A  majority  of 
the  urban  non-whites  resided  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more  in  1935. 
Obviously,  it  was  not  the  southern  rural  negro  who  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia in  any  significant  number. 

Arriving  in  California,  non-white  newcomers  concentrated  pri- 
marily in  Los  Angeles,  which  received  more  than  forty  percent  of 
the  non-whites  as  compared  with  one-fourth  of  the  whites.  Sec- 
ondarily they  concentrated  in  other  cities.  More  than  three-quarters 
settled  in  urban  centers,  but  otherwise  they  followed  a  pattern  simi- 
lar to  that  'of  the  whites  in  distributing  themselves  through  the 
state.  Those  from  cities  tended  to  settle  in  cities  while  those  from 
rural  areas  tended  more  to  locate  in  California  rural  territory, 
although  even  these  settled  in  cities  for  the  most  part. 

As  between  the  sexes,  two  significant  differentials  stand  out:  a 
preponderance  of  males  in  the  migrating  population,  and  a  greater 
tendency  of  female  migrants  to  move  from  and  to  settle  in  urban 
areas. 

Men  have  outnumbered  women  in  most  migrations  of  history, 
and  the  one  under  consideration  was  no  exception.  Approximately 
107  men  migrated  to  California  between  1935  and  1940  for  every 
hundred  women.  The  out-migrants  included  124  men  for  each  hun- 
dred women.  Migrating  within  California  were  110  men  per  hun- 
dred women.  But  the  greatest  preponderance  of  men  occurred 
among  the  non-whites  migrating  out  of  the  state  (210)  and  within 
the  state  (235).  The  two  last  sex  ratios  are  so  high  as  to  suggest 
that  the  out-  and  intra-California  non-white  migrants  must  have 
included  many  Filipinos  with  their  characteristically  high  sex  ratios. 
This  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  non-whites  migrating 
into  the  state  had  the  rather  low  sex  ratio  of  104,  and  this  group 
undoubtedly  was  composed  very  largely  of  Negroes. 

The  sex  ratio  was  reversed  among  migrants  in  urban  areas  in 
1940.  Women  outnumbered  men  in  most  instances  (Table  43).  The 
in-migrant  population  of  Long  Beach,  for  example,  contained  four 
thousand  more  women  than  men.  Los  Angeles  had  six  thousand 
more  women  than  men  migrants.  The  only  large  cities  with  an 
excess  of  male  migrants  were  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Sac- 
ramento, cities  having  a  special  position  as  naval,  maritime,  and 
farm  labor  centers,  respectively. 

In  the  urban  category  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  slight  excess  of 
female  over  male  migrants  (approximately  3,000).  The  rural  areas, 
however,  received  nearly  three  male  migrants  for  every  two  females. 
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118  The  Population  of  California 

CHAPTER  VI 
The  Record  of  Migration  (5): 

War  Time  Migration  to  California,  1940-44 

The  rapid  growth  of  population  coincident  with  the  expansion  of 
war  industry  in  California  has  been  described  elsewhere.*  This  in- 
crease, largest  during  any  comparable  period  in  California's  history, 
has  been  due  entirely  to  migration  from  other  states.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  California  birth  rate  has  risen  since  1940  to  the  highest 
point  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  civilian  population 
would  have  declined  had  there  been  no  migration.  Some  six  hun- 
dred thousand  people  were  withdrawn  from  the  civilian  population 
through  military  inductions,  and  close  to  a  hundred  thousand 
Japanese  evacuated.  In-migration  and  natural  increase  together  have 
been  sufficient  to  offset  these  withdrawals  and  make  an  estimated 
net  addition  of  nearly  950,000  persons  to  the  state's  civilian  popula- 
tion between  April  1,  1940  and  November  1,  1943. f 

Sample  censuses  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Diego  areas  in  April,  1944,  indicated  a  population  gain  over  1940 
of  946,000  persons  in  these  three  areas  alone.t  These  censuses 
reported  1,162,325  persons  in  the  three  areas  who  had  moved  there 
from  other  states  and  foreign  countries  after  April  1,  1940. §  Com- 
parable data  are  not  available  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  but  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  total  of  civilian  in-migrants  to  California,  1940- 
44,  would  approach  one  and  a  half  million.  If  that  is  correct,  it  means 
that  more  than  twice  as  many  people  were  migrating  to  California 
each  year  after  April,  1940,  as  moved  during  an  average  year  in 
the  period,  1935-40.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures 
refer  only  to  in-migrants  and  not  to  net  migration  nor  population 
gain  through  migration.  |  The  remainder  of  this  Chapter  will  be 


*  Chapter  I,  pp.  17-19. 

t  Chapter  I,  pp.  17-18,  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  estimate  based  on  ration  book  regis- 
trations. (See  Table  9,  Chapter  I.)  The  figure  is  probably  somewhat  too  low 
as  indicated  by  the  results  of  sample  censuses  of  population  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego  areas  in  March  and  April,  1944. 

J  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Reports  of  Sample  Censuses  of  Population  in 
Congested  Production  Areas:  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (April,  1944),  Los 
Angeles  Area  (April,  1944),  and  San  Diego  Area  (March,  1944). 

§  In  addition,  the  three  areas  contained  over  300,000  in-migrants  from  elsewhere 
in  California  (Tables  45  and  46). 

*  See  Chapter  III  for  discussion  of  the  various  meanings  and  ways  of  measur- 
ing migration. 
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devoted  to  an  analysis  of  migration  into  the  three  major  areas*  for 
which  recent  and  comprehensive  data  are  available. 

More  than  one  person  in  every  four  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  in  April,  1944,  had  moved  into  the  area  during  the  preceding 
four  years.  The  proportion  of  in-migrants  since  1940  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Area  was  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population, 
but  in  the  San  Diego  Area  it  was  nearly  forty  percent  (Tables  45 
and  46),  and  San  Diego  city,  more  than  forty  percent.  One-third 
of  the  people  of  Long  Beach  had  moved  into  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
after  April  1,  1940.  The  highest  migrant  proportions  occurred  in 
Contra  Costa  and  Solano  counties  where  newcomers  since  1940 
made  up  approximately  half  of  the  total  population.  Even  in  such 
stable  communities  as  Pasadena  and  Berkeley,  one  person  in  five 
and  one  in  four,  respectively,  was  a  post- 1940  in-migrant. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  Los  Angeles  Area,  close  to  a  third  of 
the  in-migrants  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  came  from  else- 
where in  California.  More  than  forty  percent  of  the  in-migrants  to 
Berkeley  came  from  California  outside  the  Bay  Area,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  in-migrants  to  Marin  and  San  Mateo  counties.  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Area,  however,  more  than  six  in  every  seven  in- 
migrants  came  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries.  The  San 
Diego  area  stood  between  the  other  two,  receiving  somewhat  more 
than  one-fifth  of  its  in-migrants  from  elsewhere  in  California.  The 
three  areas  together  contained,  in  addition  to  interstate  migrants, 
approximately  300,000  people  who  had  moved  from  other  places  in 

California. f 

Two  regions,  the  West  South  Central  and  West  North  Central 
states  (Table  47),  were  the  residence  in  1940  of  nearly  half  of  the 
migrants  to  California  war  production  areas.  Ten  percent  came 
from  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  about  one- 
fifth  from  the  Mountain  and  other  Pacific  Coast  states. 

Precise  source  comparisons  of  the  wartime  migrants  and  their 
predecessors,  1935-40,  are  difficult  and  uncertain  because  of  differ- 
ences in  the  areas  of  enumeration  in  1940  and  1944.  The  three 
major  production  areas  in  1944  cannot  be  strictly  compared  with  the 
entire  state  in  1940.  Neither  can  each  area  in  1944  be  strictly  com- 
pared with  its  central  city  in  1940.  These  are  the  only  comparisons 
which  can  be  made,  however,  and  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  they 


*  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San  Francisco,  San 
Mateo,  and  Solano  counties)  ;  Los  Angeles  Area  (Los  Angeles  and  Orange 
counties)  ;  and  San  Diego  Area  (coextensive  with  San  Diego  County). 

t  Including  persons  who  moved  from  one  of  the  three  areas  to  another. 
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are  included  in  Table  47.  It  appears  significant  that  all  three  areas 
received  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their  wartime  migrants  from 
the  West  South  Central  states  than  their  central  cities  received  in 
1935-40.  San  Francisco,  for  example,  drew  only  eight  percent  of 
its  1935-40  migrants  from  the  South  Central  states,  but  29  percent 
of  the  1940-44  migrants  to  the  Bay  Area  came  from  that  region. 
Migrants  from  the  Mountain  states  also  figured  more  prominently 
in  the  wartime  migration  to  every  area  than  in  the  earlier  move- 
ment to  the  central  cities,  but  migration  from  other  Pacific  states 
was  greatly  reduced,  not  only  proportionally  but  in  actual  numbers. 

The  differences  between  the  two  periods,  insofar  as  they  can  be 
compared,  are  largest  and  most  striking  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area.  San  Francisco,  in  the  period  1935-40,  attracted  a  high  pro- 
portion of  its  new  population  from  Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast 
states,  and  drew  relatively  few  of  the  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas 
migrants.  This  situation  has  been  completely  reversed  since  1940. 
By  far  the  largest  group  of  wartime  migrants  to  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  has  come  from  the  West  South  Central  states,  and  the 
second  largest  group  has  come  from  the  West  North  Central  region. 
These  two  regions  have  contributed  more  than  half  the  Bay  Area's 
in-migrant  population  since  1940.  Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast  states 
have  declined  in  like  proportion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  wartime  migration  has  brought  a  further 
westward  and  southwestward  shift  in  the  main  sources  of  popula- 
tion for  California  (except  for  the  Pacific  Coast  states).  Nearly 
80,000  more  people  moved  from  the  West  South  Central  states  to 
the  three  major  war  production  areas  of  California  in  the  four 
years  following  April,  1940,  than  from  the  same  region  to  the  en- 
tire state  during  the  five  years  preceding  1940.  Evidently  the  experi- 
ence of  1935-40  established  the  habit  of  migration  from  the  West 
South  Central  region  to  California,  and  made  the  people  of  that  area 
familiar  with  the  state,  with  the  result  that  when  opportunities 
opened  up  in  California,  the  West  South  Central  people  were  ready 
to  move  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before.  Another  factor  was 
the  increasing  volume  of  negro  migration. 

There  was  a  much  greater  proportion  of  young  adults  among  the 
in-migrants  of  1940-44  than  among  the  non-migrant  population  of 
the  California  areas  (Table  48).  The  resulting  change  in  the  Cali- 
fornia age-distribution  is  discussed  in  Chapter  IX.  The  in-migrant 
group  included  fewer  children  than  the  non-migrant  population,  and 
many  fewer  elderly  persons.  Nearly  half  the  in-migrants  to  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  for  example,  and  more  than  half  of  those 
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to  the  San  Diego  Area,  were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  34,  as 
compared  to  a  fourth  of  the  non-migrant  population  in  those  ages. 
More  than  twenty  percent  of  the  non-migrant  population  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  was  55  years  of  age  or  older  in  1944,  but  only 
eight  percent  of  the  in-migrants  were  that  old.  The  same  was  true 
in  San  Diego.  The  in-migrants  to  the  Los  Angeles  Area  contained 
slightly  more  old  people  than  either  the  San  Francisco  or  San  Diego 
groups  but  the  difference  in  ages  between  migrants  and  non-migrants 
was  almost  as  wide.  Female  in-migrants  were  younger,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  males,  as  might  be  expected  in  wartime.  More  than  half 
of  the  female  in-migrants  in  every  area  were  between  15  and  34 
years  old.  About  ten  percent  of  those  going  to  Los  Angeles  were  55 

TABLE  48 

Age  of  In-Migrants  and  Non-Migrants  by  Sex,  for  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area,  Los  Angeles  Area,  and  San  Diego  Area,  April,  1944. 
(Percent  Distribution.) 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

BAY  AREA® 

Non-                In- 
Age  and  Sex                            Migrants       Migrants 

LOS  ANGELES 

AREA® 

Non-                 In- 
Migrants       Migrants 

SAN  DIEGO 

AREA® 

Non-                 In- 
Migrants       Migrants 

Total  

100.0 
21.8 
10.1 
14.0 
17.1 
16.7 
11.4 
8.9 

100.0 
23.9 
7.3 
11.5 
17.3 
18.4 
12.9 
8.7 

100.0 
19.9 
12.6 
16.3 
16.9 
15.1 
10.2 
9.0 

100.0 
16.2 
20.0 
26.0 
18.5 
11.3 
5.7 
2.3 

100.0 
16.8 
13.6 
24.3 
21.4 
14.3 
7.1 
2.4 

100.0 
15.6 
25.9 
27.6 
15.9 
8.4 
4.3 
2.3 

100.0 
23.1 
10.7 
14.2 
16.1 
14.9 
11.0 
10.0 

100.0 
26.5 
8.0 
12.2 
16.4 
16.3 
11.3 
9.3 

100.0 
20.3 
12.9 
15.8 
15.8 
13.9 
10.8 
10.5 

100.0 
16.2 
18.7 
25.9 
16.9 
11.8 
6.4 
4.1 

100.0 
18.9 
13.0 
24.8 
19.0 
13.3 
6.9 
4.1 

100.0 
13.9 
23.5 
26.8 
15.1 
10.5 
6.0 
4.2 

100.0 
27.4 
11.8 
13.7 
13.7 
13.0 
10.4 
10.0 

100.0 
30.5 
9.0 
12.7 
13.6 
13.2 
10.8 
10.2 

100.0 
24.7 
14.2 
14.6 
13.7 
12.8 
10.1 
9.9 

100.0 
14.2 
25.0 
28.7 
15.1 
9.4 
5.0 
2.6 

100.0 
15.5 
19.2 
29.2 
16.8 
10.5 
5.4 
3.0 

100.0 
13.2 
29.8 
28.2 
13.6 
8.4 
4.6 
2.2 

Under  15  years  — 
15  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

S5  to  64  years      

65  years  and  over  
Male          

Under  15  years  
15  to  24  years  

25  to  34  years  

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  vears  and  over 

Female  

Under  15  years  

15  to  24  years        . 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years  

55  to  64  years  

65  years  and  over.  

(1)   See  Table  47  for  boundaries  of  each  area. 

Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sample  Censuses  of  Population,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  Congested  Production  Areas,  April,  1944  (In  San  Diego,  March,  1944). 
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or  over  but  the  proportion  in  the  older  ages  was  smaller  in  both  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  in-migrants  was  young  married  people 
and,  in  every  area,  more  of  the  migrants  than  of  the  non-migrants 
were  married,  but  two  or  three  times  as  many  were  not  living  with 
their  spouses  (Table  49).  One  in  eight  of  the  female  in-migrants  to 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  nearly  one  in  six  of  those  to  San 
Diego  was  a  married  woman  with  her  husband  absent. 

Like  the  non-migrant  population,  the  in-migrant  groups  contained 
more  women  than  men  (Table  50).  This  was  the  reverse  of  the  usual 
situation  in  migrating  groups,  and  was  obviously  due  to  the  effect  of 
military  inductions  in  reducing  the  number  of  men  available  for 
migration.  The  excess  of  women  was,  for  the  same  reason,  greatest 
in  certain  ages.  Among  the  in-migrants  of  ages  20  to  24,  there  were 
only  43  men  for  every  hundred  women  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  Area,  37.  The  usual  male  excess  in 
migrating  populations  reappears  in  the  ages  above  34,  except  in  the 
more  advanced  ages  where  Los  Angeles  continued  to  attract  a  larger 
number  of  elderly  women  than  men.  The  fact  that  men  were  rela- 
tively more  numerous  in  the  in-migrant  than  in  the  non-migrant  popu- 
lations indicates  that  the  tendency  of  migrating  groups  to  contain  a 
preponderance  of  men  was  still  true  relatively,  even  if  not  absolutely. 

TABLE  49 

Marital  Status  of  Non-Migrants  and  In-Migrants.  15  Years  Old 
and  Over,  By  Sex,  for  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  Los  Angeles 
Area,  and  San  Diego  Area,  April,  1944.  (Percent  Distribution.) 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

BAY  AREA® 

Non-             In- 
Marital  Status  and  Sex                 Migrants   Migrants 

LOS  ANGELES 

AREA® 

Non-             In- 
Migrants   Migrants 

SAN  DIEGO 

AREA® 

Non-             In- 
Migrants   Migrants 

Male,  15  years  old  and  over.. 
Single  

100.0 
23.2 
69.5 
65.8 
3.7 
7.3 

100.0 
19.8 
62.6 
54.7 
7.9 
17.6 

100.0 
23.5 
71.9 
62.5 
9.4 
4.6 

100.0 
19.3 
71.6 
58.7 
12.9 
9.1 

100.0 
19.1 
73.7 
70.9 
2.8 
7.2 

100.0 
17.7 
62.7 
53.4 
9.3 
19.6 

100.0 
20.6 
74.7 
67.7 
7.0 
4.7 

100.0 
19.9 
67.2 
54.9 
12.3 
12.9 

100.0 
19.3 
72.5 
69.6 
2.9 
8.2 

100.0 
16.0 
65.1 
54.7 
10.4 
18.9 

100.0 
17.9 
78.1 
72.9 
5.2 
4.0 

100.0 
15.4 
76.0 
60.2 
15.8 
8.6 

Married  

Spouse  present 

Spouse  absent              

Widowed  and  divorced  

Female,  15  years  old  and  over 
Single                 

Married                  

Spouse  present          

Spouse  absent  

Widowed  and  divorced  

(1)   See  Table  47  for  boundaries  of  each  area. 

Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sample  Censuses  of  Population  in  San  Francisco  Bay    Los 

Angeles,    and    San   Diego    Congested    Production   Areas,    April,    1944    (In   ban   Diego, 

March,  1944). 
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The  Negro  Migration 

A  significant  element  in  the  war-time  migration  to  California  has 
been  that  of  Negroes.  All  major  war  production  areas  of  California 
experienced  substantial  gains  in  Negro  population  and  several  com- 
munities acquired  a  considerable  Negro  population  where  they  had 
virtually  none  before  the  war.  Negroes  represented  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  in  1944  than  in  1940.  The  number 
of  Negroes  in  California  more  than  doubled  between  1920  and  1930, 
and  increased  again  by  nearly  seventy  percent  from  1930  to  1940.* 
As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  V,  more  than  25,000  "non-whites" 
(chiefly  Negroes)  moved  to  California  during  the  five  years  1935- 
40.  Negro  migration  to  California  during  World  War  II,  there- 
fore, continued  a  long-established  trend.  If  the  Negro  movement 
was  larger  than  ever  before,  so  was  the  migration  of  whites. 

Direct  measurements  of  the  volume  and  characteristics  of  Negro 
migration  since  1940  are  not  available,  except  for  a  few  small 
samples.  The  Negro  population  and  its  increase,  however,  have  been 
determined  for  several  areas.  Since  Negro  fertility  in  California  in 
1940  was  even  lower  than  the  white,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
increase  of  Negro  population  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  net 
migration  of  Negroes.  For  any  area  within  the  state,  the  net  migra- 
tion will,  of  course,  include  movement  from  other  parts  of  Cali- 


*  See  Chapter  VIII,  Table  54. 

TABLE  50 

Sex  Ratio  (Males  per  100  Females)  by  Age  and  Migration 
Status,  for  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  and  Los  Angeles  Area, 
April,  1944. 


Age 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

Non-                In- 
Total          Migrants     Migrant*® 

LOS  ANGELES  AREA 

Non-                In- 
Total          Migrants     Migrant*® 

All  ages 

89.8 
104.8 
69.1 
38.0 
62.1 
79.2 
99.9 
116.1 
117.8 
85.8 

88.0 
105.8 
74.2 
32.9 
51.6 
72.2 
90.3 
106.7 
111.4 
84.4 

94.0 
101.6 
60.6 
43.3 
76.1 
91.2 
126.0 
159.9 
155.8 
99.4 

82.6 
108.2 
70.6 
33.1 
62.4 
75.0 
90.3 
98.1 
87.6 
73.7 

82.1 
106.9 
72.5 
30.1 
55.6 
71.3 
85.6 
96.2 
86.3 
72.6 

84.1 
114.6 
66.2 
36.8 
74.1 
82.5 
105.9 
106.2 
95.5 
82.6 

Under  15  years 

15  to  19  years  

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years  

30  to  34  vears 

35  to  44  years  

45  to  54  years. 

55  to  64  years..  

65  years  and  over  

(1)   Persons  who  moved  to  area  subsequent  to  April   1,    1940,  excluding  children  under  four 
years  of  age. 

Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sample  Censuses  of  Population  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
Los  Angeles  Congested  Production  Areas,  April,  1944. 
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fornia  as  well  as  from  other  states.  The  increase  of  Negro  popu- 
lation in  any  one  area,  therefore,  will  be  somewhat,  although  prob- 
ably not  a  great  deal,  larger  than  the  net  migration  from  other 
states. 

Table  51  presents  the  available  data  on  Negro  population,  1940 
and  1944,  for  twenty-one  areas  and  cities  in  which  recent  census 
enumerations  have  been  made.  These  areas  had  a  combined  Negro 
population  in  1940  of  approximately  100,000.  By  April,  1944,  this 

TABLE  51 

Changes  in  the  Negro  Population  of  Selected  Areas  in  California, 

1940-44. 


Area 


NEGRO  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

POPULATION  INCREASE,  1940-44  POPULATION 

1944®         I94O  Number         Percent  1944  1940 

(April  1) 


San  Francisco  Bay  Area®  

64,680 

19,759 

44,921 

227.3 

3.5 

1.4 

San  Francisco  City©  

17,395 

4,846 

12,549 

258.9 

2.5 

0.8 

Oakland  City©  

21,770 

8,462 

13,308 

157.3 

6.3 

2.8 

Berkeley   City®  -... 

6,129 

3,395 

2,734 

80.5 

6.3 

4.0 

Alameda  Citv®  

4,082 

249 

3,833 

t 

6.0 

0.7 

El  Cerrito  City  (1943)®  

501 

2 

499 

f 

3.0 

* 

South  San  Francisco  City®.... 

330® 

51® 

279 

547.0 

2.9 

0.8 

San  Bruno  City  (1943)®  

195 

5 

138 

242.1 

1.3 

0.9 

Pittsburg  Citv®  

429 

149 

280 

187.9 

4.0 

1.6 

Richmond  City  (1943)®  

5,673 

270 

5,403 

t 

6.1 

1.1 

Township    10,    Contra    Costa 

County®  „. 

1,719 

40 

1,679 

t 

6.6 

0.9 

Solano    County®  

9,514 

691 

8,823 

1,276.8 

7.9 

1.4 

PBenicia  Township®  

1,053 

41 

1,012 

t 

10.5 

1.3 

Suisun  Township®  

428 

8 

420 

t 

4.7 

0.2 

Vallejo    Township®  

7,974 

552 

7,422 

t 

9.0 

1.8 

Los  Angeles  Area©  

134,519 

75,496 

59,023 

78.2 

4.0 

2.6 

Los  Angeles  City®  

118,888 

63,774 

55,114 

86.4 

7.1 

4.2 

Burbank  City   (1943)®  

225 

22 

203 

922.7 

0.4 

0.1 

San  Diego  County®  

7,755 

4,444 

3,311 

74.5 

1.9 

1.5 

San  Diego  City®  

7,185 

4,143 

3,042 

73.4 

2.5 

2.0 

Stockton   City®  

1,882 

875 

1,007 

115.1 

3.2 

1.6 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

t  More  than  one  thousand  percent. 

(  1  )   Exact  dates  vary  with  different  areas.     See  following  notes. 
(  2  )   U.   S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,    Sample  Census  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Congested  Production  Are*. 

March,  1944  (Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  and  Solano  Counties). 
(  3  )  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Special  Census  of  Berkeley,  April  12,  1944. 
(  4  )   Ibid,  Special  Census  of  Alameda,  May  17,  1944. 
(  5  )   Ibid,  Special  Census  of  El  Cerrito,  November  13,  1943. 
(  6  )   Ibid,  Special  Census  of  South  San  Francisco,  March  1,  1944.    Classification  for  South  San  Francisco 

is  non-white,   not  Negro. 

(  7  )  Ibid,  Special  Census  of  San  Bruno,  October  15,   1943. 
(  8  )   Ibid,  Special  Census  of  Pittsburg,  March  16,  1944. 
(  9  )   Ibid,  Special  Census  of  Richmond,  September  14,  1943. 

(10)  Ibid,  Special  Census  of  Township  10,  Contra  Costa  County,  January  26.  1944. 

(11)  Ibid,  Special  Census  of  Solano  County,  April  19,  1944. 

(12)  Ibid,  Sample  Census  of  the  Los  Angeles  Congested  Production  Area  (Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Coun- 

ties) April,  1944. 

(13)  Ibid,  Special  Census  of  Burbank,  July  28,  1943. 

(14)  Ibid    Sample  Census  of  the  San  Diego  Congested  Production  Area  (San  Diego  County).  March.  1944. 

(15)  Ibid,  Special  Census  of  Stockton.  March  10,  1944. 
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number  had  increased  108  percent  to  209,000.  The  Negro  percentage 
of  the  total  population  of  these  areas  rose  from  slightly  over  two 
percent  in  1940  to  3.7  percent  in  1944.  Negroes  accounted  for 
approximately  one-ninth  of  the  total  population  growth  in  these 
twenty-one  areas.  The  largest  numerical  increase  (over  55,000) 
occurred  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  traditionally  has  been  the 
primary  center  of  Negro  population  in  California.  San  Francisco's 
13,000  new  Negroes,  while  less  than  one- fourth  as  numerous  as  Los 
Angeles',  have  nevertheless  given  her  a  substantial  Negro  popula- 
tion for  the  first  time.  Negroes  in  1940  made  up  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  San  Francisco's  population;  in  April,  1944,  2.5  percent;  and 
they  were  approximately  as  numerous  as  the  Chinese  had  been  in 
1940.  Nearly  one  person  in  every  five  added  to  the  population  of 
San  Francisco  between  1940  and  1944  was  a  Negro. 

The  Negro  population  more  than  doubled  in  Oakland  and  nearly 
doubled  in  Berkeley,  giving  these  cities  a  Negro  proportion  of  6.3 
percent  of  their  total  populations.  Negroes  accounted  for  nearly  a 
third  of  Oakland's  population  gain  during  the  period.  San  Diego 
gained  slightly  more  than  three  thousand  new  Negro  residents. 

Negro  population  increases  were  more  striking  in  several  of  the 
smaller  war  industrial  communities.  In  Vallejo  Township,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Negro  population  increased  more  than  fifteen  times  and 
represented  nine  percent  of  the  total  1944  population.  Richmond, 
where  there  were  fewer  than  three  hundred  Negroes  in  1940,  had 
nearly  six  thousand  in  1944.  El  Cerrito,  which  had  only  two  Negroes 
in  1940,  had  500  in  1944. 

Available  information  indicates  that  the  large  majority  of  Negro 
migrants  came  from  the  same  source  states — Texas,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Oklahoma— high  in  past  Negro  in-migration.  A  survey  of 
1.500  in-migrant  Negroes  employed  in  a  large  ship-building  estab- 
lishment in  southern  California  showed  that  nearly  forty  percent  had 
come  from  Texas,  another  twenty  percent  from  Louisiana,  and  about 
the  same  number  from  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Mississippi  com- 
bined.* Of  some  six  hundred  in-migrant  Negroes  employed  in  a  Bay 
Area  shipyard,  a  similar  survey  revealed  that  nearly  a  third  had  come 
from  Louisiana,  a  fourth  from  Texas,  and  another  fourth  from 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  combined.f 


*  Unpublished  data  from  personnel  records  made  available  to  the  present  study 
by  a  large  shipbuilding  establishment  in  southern  California,  May,  1944. 

f  From  personnel  records  furnished  to  the  present  study  by  a  large  shipbuilding 
establishment  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  March,  1944. 
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SUMMARY 

Wartime  migration  to  California  has  not  only  been  much  larger 
than  any  previous  movement,  but  it  has  brought  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  California  population.  People  from  the 
South  Central  states  now  make  up  a  much  larger  fraction  of  the 
population  than  ever  before.  From  the  vantage  point  of  1944,  the 
drought-depression-impelled  movement  of  the  1930's,  which  aroused 
so  much  anxiety  in  California,  only  set  the  stage  for  the  much  larger 
movement  to  come.  The  war-time  migrants  have  been  young — much 
younger  on  the  average  than  California's  pre-existing  population ;  and 
their  arrival,  together  with  an  unprecedented  birthrate,  has  arrested 
the  long-time  trend  toward  an  older  population.  Many  of  the  mi- 
grants have  been  Negroes  and  hence  the  racial  make-up  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  profoundly  altered.  In  this  respect,  the  population 
of  California  has  lost  some  of  its  uniqueness.  To  a  degree  the  popu- 
lation is  losing  its  historic  multi-racial  makeup  with  an  Oriental 
minority  emphasis,  and  acquiring  the  bi-racial  structure  of  the 
American  population  as  a  whole. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
The  Record  of  Migration  (6): 

Social  Effects  of  Migration 

Most  Calif ornians  came  to  this  state  from  somewhere  else.  This 
fact  is  of  far-reaching  significance,  for  a  population  of  migrants 
differs  importantly  from  one  that  is  native.  The  forces  which  induce 
people  to  move  bear  unevenly  upon  different  segments  of  a  popula- 
tion; also,  individuals  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  attractions 
of  a  new  location.  Migrants  are  not  a  population  cross-section  of 
areas  from  which  they  move,  but  a  selected  group  with  distinctive 
characteristics.  Hence  Californians,  being  largely  migrants  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  represent  a  selection  rather  than  a  cross- 
section  of  the  American  people. 

Migrants  are  selected  by  age  and  sex.  Young  adults  tend  to  move 
more  freely  than  do  either  older  people  or  children.  Generally,  men 
migrate  more  readily  than  women.  The  Gold  Rush  population,  for 
example,  consisted  almost  wholly  of  young  men,  with  few  children, 
few  old  people,  and  very  few  women.  That  was  an  extreme  case,  but 
to  a  significant  degree  the  population  of  California  has  retained  similar 
characteristic  ever  since.  In  the  decade  1930-40,  more  than  thirty- 
five  percent  of  the  migrants  to  California  were  in  the  age-group  20 
to  29  at  the  end  of  the  decade  and  another  fifth  were  aged  30  to 
39.  In  contrast,  only  one-sixth  of  the  resident  population  fell  in  the 
20  to  29  year  age-group  and  little  more  than  a  third  in  both  age- 
groups  together  (Table  52),  The  ages  50  and  over,  however,  in- 
cluded thirty  percent  of  the  resident  population  in  1940  but  only 
eighteen  percent  of  those  who  had  come  into  the  state  during  the 
preceding  ten  years.  This  is  the  historic  pattern.  At  any  point  in 
time,  the  recent  newcomers  have  been  concentrated  in  the  young 
adult  ages  (20  to  39)  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  people  already 
in  California. 

In  every  decade  save  two  (1890-1900  and  1910-20),  more  men 
have  come  to  California  than  women  (Table  53).  The  reversal  of 
the  usual  net  effective  migration  situation  during  the  1890's  was  due 
to  the  emigration  of  Chinese,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  males.  The 
reversal  during  the  decade  1910-20  probably  reflected  the  military 
draft  of  men  during  the  first  World  War,  although  direct  evidence 
on  this  point  is  lacking.  In  every  decade,  without  exception,  male 
migrants  outnumbered  women  in  the  age-groups  under  thirty,  and 
also,  with  one  exception,  in  the  group  30-39  years.  The  male  excess 
has  been  declining  but  remained  significant  until  1940.  Since  the 
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latter  date,  women  have  outnumbered  men  in  the  wartime  migration, 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  draft  on  the  male  popula- 
tion.* In  the  age-groups  above  50  years,  there  have  usually  been 
more  women  than  men  in  the  migrating  population. 

Marked  differences  have  been  observed  in  the  age-composition  of 
migrants  into  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  respectively.  The 
percentage  data  for  the  period  1920-1930  are  as  follows,  with  the 
city  of  Detroit  included  for  comparative  purposes.  (Table  53- A). 

The  age  distribution  of  migrants  to  San  Francisco  during  this 
period  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  who  migrated  to 

*  Chapter  VI. 

TABLE  53 

Sex  Ratio  in  Net  Effective  Migration  to  California,  1880-1940. 


Age  at  End  of  Decade         188O-90     189O-19OO     190O-10        1910-2O        192O-3O        193O-4O 


All  ages®  

151  9 

974 

1524 

964 

1085 

1046 

10-19  

112.5 

1032 

1152 

1064 

1007 

1029 

20-29  

2160 

1361 

1743 

1039 

116  1 

1102 

30-39    . 

2098 

1421 

1869 

901 

1141 

1057 

40-49  

® 

38© 

1520 

947 

1185 

50-59 

718 

© 

1001 

821 

(115.0)© 

925 

60-69 

'      © 

163.1 

140.0 

91.8 

(  77.4)® 

764 

70  and  over  

47.7 

© 

71.7 

78.8 

(  94.0)® 

103.6 

( 1 )  Excluding  persons  under  10  years  of  age. 

(2)  Net  decrease  of  males  in  specified  age-groups  during  decade,  probably  attributable  to  emi- 
gration of  Chinese  1880-1890  and  1890-1900. 

(3)  Unusually  small  net  increase  of  males    in  age-group  for  same  reason  as  in   (2). 

(4)  Age-group  40-54. 

(5)  Age-group  55-64. 

(6)  Age-group  65  and  over. 

Source:  Computed  from  estimates  of  net  effective  migration  1880-1890,  by  David  Weeks,  and 
1920-40,  by  Population  Committee  for  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  Statistical  Memo- 
randum No.  6,  Tables  30,  37,  38,  pp.  97,  112,  117. 


TABLE  53-A 

Percent  Age  Distribution  of  Migrants  into  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Detroit,  1920-30'. 


Age  in 
1930 

LOS  ANGELES 

Males            Female* 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Male*            Female* 

DETROIT 

Male*             Female* 

10-19  
20-29  
30-39         

14.7 
29.0 
24.7 
16.2 
8.7 
4.4 
2.3 

15.4 
27.7 
22.4 
15.0 
10.2 
6.2 
3.1 

10.0 
52.8 
25.7 
4.7 
—3.1 
—2.5 
—1.2 

12.2 
56.9 
23.7 
4.4 
1.2 
1.2 
—.4 

13.6 
55.0 
25.1 
3.5 
—1.4 
—1.1 

17.1 
49.3 
22.4 
6.6 
3.2 
1.0 
.4 

40-49               

50-59  

60-69             

70  and  over        

(1)  Adapted  from  computations  by  C.  Warren  Thornthwaite,  Internal  Migration  in  the  Central 
States,  pp.  34-35,  Tables  13-14. 
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Detroit  during  the  same  years.  Practically  all  the  male  migrants  to 
San  Francisco,  1920-30,  were  under  forty  years  of  age  in  1930. 
There  was  an  actual  net  out-migration  of  males  over  fifty  although 
not  of  females.  Meanwhile  Los  Angeles  attracted  thousands  of 
older  people,  amounting  to  nearly  a  sixth  of  its  total  net  migration 
for  the  decade.  The  situation  in  Los  Angeles  was  exceptional  be- 
cause of  a  wide  range  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  migrants.  Con- 
centration in  the  age-group  20-29  was  definite  but  much  less  than  in 
San  Francisco. 

Migration  has  given  California  a  population  more  heavily  loaded 
with  adults  and  with  males  than  is  characteristic  of  most  other  states 
or  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  This  is  measured  in  the  following 
comparison  of  California  and  United  States  age-distributions  in 
1940.* 

Compared  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  California  in  1940 
had  a  smaller  proportion  of  people  in  all  age-groups  under  25  years, 
but  more  people  relative  to  total  population  at  all  ages  above  25. 
California's  relative  excess  rose  from  six  percent  in  the  age-group 
25  to  29  to  twenty  percent  in  the  group  60  to  64  years.  Hence,  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  the  people  of  California  were  older  on  the  aver- 
age than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  However,  the  number  of 
old  people  was  not  exceptionally  large  compared  to  the  number  in 
the  most  productive  years.  What  California  lacked  was  children. 
The  old-age  population  was  relatively  large  mainly  because  the  num- 
ber of  people  under  twenty  was  relatively  small.  Had  there  been  no 
migration  after  1940  and  no  change  in  the  birth  rate,  the  population 
of  California,  with  small  reserves  of  children,  would  have  aged 
rapidly.  Actually  the  great  increase  in  births  and  a  wartime  flow, 


*  Computed  from  U.  S.  census  data. 


Age 
(Year*) 

Percent  of  Total  Population, 
V.    S.                         California 

Ratio,  California 
to  V.  S. 

Under   S                   

8.0 

6.6 
6.3 
6.9 
7.9 
8.3 
8.9 
8.4 
8.1 
7.5 
7.0 
6.4 
5.3 
4.3 
3.3 
4.7 

.82 
.78 
.78 
.84 
.94 
1.06 
1.08 
1.13 
1.12 
1.11 
1.16 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 
1.17 

5  9 

8.1 

10  14                        

8.9 

15  19                 

9.4 

20-?4                        

8.8 

25  29                 

8.4 

30-34                       

7.8 

35  39                   

7.2 

40-44                       

6.7 

45.49                            

6.3 

50  54                           

5.5 

55  59 

4.4 

60-64                       

3.6 

65-69                           

2.9 

70  and  over  

4.0 
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larger  than  ever  before,  of  in-migrants,  have  greatly  augmented  the 
younger  age-groups  and  probably  even  lowered  the  proportion  of 
older  people. 

The  effects  of  age  and  sex  selection  of  migrant  populations  can 
be  analyzed  statistically.  There  are  other  selective  factors,  less 
tangible  but  not  less  important.  Why  does  a  person  migrate?  The 
statistics  show  that  young  adult  males  are  the  group  most  inclined 
to  move,  but  obviously,  only  a  fraction  of  them  move  from  any 
area  at  any  time  while  many  others  not  of  that  group  also  move. 
The  play  of  economic  and  social  forces  guides  broadly  the  move- 
ment of  populations  and  determines  in  the  large  where  migrants 
shall  come  from  and  where  they  shall  go.  Apart  from  such  rare 
and  exceptional  cases  as  the  Japanese  relocation,  decisions  to  mi- 
grate are  individual.  The  range  of  individual  circumstance  and 
response  is  extremely  wide  but  it  is  demonstrable  that  migrants 
differ  from  non-migrants  in  measurable  respects  and  it  is  a  reason- 
able surmise  that  they  also  differ  from  the  stay-at-homes  in  per- 
sonality. People  who  leave  one  place  for  another  are  those  upon 
whom  the  ties  of  the  old  location  rest  most  lightly.  They  are  the 
ones  least  well  adjusted  to  the  life  in  their  erstwhile  communities 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  a  change  of  scene  or  an  opportunity  else- 
where is  most  attractive.  In  many  cases  they  will  be  the  more  am- 
bitious, restless,  and  venturesome  individuals.  Others  will  be  those 
whose  conduct  or  ideas  have  made  them  unpopular  or  who  have 
some  compelling  personal  reason  for  leaving. 

With  such  people  has  California  always  been  largely  populated. 
Lord  Bryce  and  other  observers  have  commented  on  the  vigor  of 
California  life,  the  resourcefulness  and  restlessness  of  the  people, 
and  their  willingness  to  try  new  things.  These  are  characteristics  of 
a  new  society,  but  to  some  degree,  at  least,  they  are  attributable  to 
the  type  of  people  attracted  here. 

A  migrant  population  is  likely  to  contain  an  unusual  proportion 
of  unstable  people.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  California  and 
especially  southern  California  should  develop  more  than  its  share  of 
panaceas,  Utopian  schemes,  and  unconventional  religious  movements. 
The  proportion  of  people  dangerously  discontented  with  the  status 
quo  seems  higher  in  a  migrant  population  than  in  general.  Lord 
Bryce  thought  the  Californians  of  his  day  "impatient  .  .  .  for  the 
slow  approach  of  the  millennium,"  and  "ready  to  try  instant,  even  if 
perilous,  remedies  for  a  present  evil."*  His  characterization  seems 
to  be  as  true  today  as  when  it  was  written,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago. 


Tames  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth  (new  edition,  1923),  p.  426. 
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Aside  from  personal  characteristics,  the  very  fact  of  being  a  new- 
comer means  that  an  individual  is,  to  a  degree,  socially  rootless. 
Not  being  a  full-fledged  member  of  a  community,  the  newcomer  is 
less  interested  in  the  community  welfare,  less  subject  to  community 
disciplines,  and  except  as  he  may  become  a  "problem,"  the  commu- 
nity is  less  interested  in  him  than  is  true  of  older  residents.  At  all 
times  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  in  most  California  communi- 
ties have  been  newcomers.  The  most  notoriously  mobile  group  is 
the  migratory-casual  farm  workers,  of  whom  California  has  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  state,  but  the  population  as  a  whole  is 
more  given  to  moving  about  than  are  the  people  of  most  other  states. 
Almost  one  person  in  every  four  in  California  in  1940  had  arrived 
in  his  county  of  residence  after  1935.*  Again,  in  1944,  nearly 
thirty  percent  of  all  people  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  had 
moved  there  after  April  1,  1940.  For  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  areas  the  corresponding  proportions  of  post-1940  in-migrants 
were  one-fourth  and  forty  percent,  respectively.!  These  are  facts  of 
profound  social  significance.  They  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
very  large  population  not  attached  to  and  in  many  ways  not  really 
a  part  of  the  communities  in  which  its  members  live.  Such  mobility 
as  these  data  indicate  means  rapid  shifting  in  the  composition  of 
neighborhoods  and  much  turnover  of  personnel  in  employing  units 
and  social  institutions.  Undoubtedly,  much  of  the  restlessness  and 
instability  in  California  life  must  be  attributable  to  this  extreme 
fluidity  of  the  population. 

Another  important  characteristic  of  the  people  of  California  is 
their  cultural  and  racial  heterogeneity,  and  this  results  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  largely  been  assembled  through  migration  from  many 
different  sources.  It  is  often  said  that  no  country  has  a  more  mixed 
population  than  the  United  States  and  it  may  be  added  that  within 
America,  no  state  has  a  greater  diversity  of  people  than  California. 
This  diversity  has  given  richness  and  variety  to  the  life  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  also  meant  a  constant  problem  of  adjustment  among 
groups  of  different  races  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Inter-group 
adjustments  are  seldom  accomplished  without  friction  and  the  his- 
tory of  California  has  been  strongly  conditioned  by  cultural  and 
racial  conflict.  Beginning  with  the  agitation  against  foreigners  in 
the  gold  fields,  there  has  been  virtually  no  period  in  California  his- 
tory without  a  campaign  against  some  unpopular  minority  group. 
Latin-Americans,  Indians,  Negroes,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipinos, 


*  Chapter  V,  Table  31. 

t  Chapter  VI,  Tables  45-46. 
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and  distressed   Southwestern  whites    ("Okies")    have  all  been  in- 
volved in  this  kind  of  conflict. 

Another  historic  cultural  split  in  California  has  been  that  between 
people  from  the  Southern  states  and  those  from  the  North.  This 
has  been  manifested,  among  other  ways,  in  controversy  over  the 
status  of  Negroes.  Demands  for  legal  sanction  of  slavery  were  put 
forward  at  the  State's  first  Constitutional  Convention  and  although 
defeated  overwhelmingly,  the  pro-slavery  faction  was  able  to  secure 
enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  a  Fugitive  Slave  law  so  drastic  that 
it  actually  legalized  slavery  in  California  for  several  years.  The 
same  forces  which  split  the  Union  would  have  divided  California 
had  not  Congress  refused  to  sanction  a  plan  for  state-division  en- 
gineered by  the  Southerners  concentrated  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  and  approved  by  the  Legislature  in  1859.*  Southern  influ- 
ence was  also  manifested  by  the  legislative  imposition  of  a  series 
of  civil  disabilities  upon  Negroes,  and  in  California's  failure  to 
ratify  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  The  legal  status 
of  Negroes  improved  after  the  Civil  War  as  Negroes  organized 
and  as  Northern  attitudes  gained  ascendancy  in  the  Legislature. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  always  been  pressure  for  the  Southern  solu- 
tion of  the  Negro  question,  particularly  during  recent  years  as  Cali- 
fornia has  gained,  for  the  first  time,  a  large  Negro  population. 

SUMMARY 

Migration  has  not  only  given  California  the  bulk  of  its  population 
at  all  times,  but  it  has  marked  that-  population  with  definite  charac- 
teristics. One  result  is  an  abnormal  age-distribution — fewer  children 
and  many  more  adults,  both  young  and  old,  then  are  found  in  more 
stable  populations.  Another  effect  is  the  preponderance  of  males  in 
the  population.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  the  population 
Avhich  has  gathered  in  this  state  has  contained  unusual  proportions 
of  ambitious  and  venturesome  and  also  socially  maladjusted  indi- 
viduals. The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Californians  are  newcomers 
to  their  communities  contributes  to  instability  in  community  life 
and  a  certain  lack  of  social  responsibility.  Finally,  perhaps  the  out- 
standing characteristic  of  California  people,  and  one  which  is  due 
wholly  to  migration,  is  their  diversity  of  race  and  culture.  This  has 
given  richness  and  variety  to  California  life,  but  it  has  a  negative 
side  as  well,  in  the  difficulties  of  inter-group  adjustment  and  recur- 
rent conflict  among  groups. 


*  This  was  the  so-called  Pico  law  passed  by  both  Houses  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  on  April  18,  1859.  Leroy  S.  Hart,  The  Negro  in  California  History: 
Additional  Data  (Mimeographed  report,  Urban  League  of  Los  Angeles). 
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The  Composition  of  the  Population 

Racial  Composition 

Previous  chapters  have  described  and  measured  the  continuous 
movement  to  California  of  people  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
influx  of  racial  groups  arriving  at  different  times  has  given  the  state 
a  mixed  population  and  one  which  has  become  more  and  more 
diverse  in  the  course  of  time.  Because  of  its  geographic  location, 
California  has  been  the  natural  gateway  to  the  United  States  for 
immigration  from  across  the  Pacific. 

Historically,  the  primary  colored  racial  groups  have  been  Orientals 
— first,  the  Chinese,  then  the  Japanese,  Filipinos,  and  several  minor 
Asiatic  groups.  Beginning  about  1900,  however,  and  especially  be- 
tween 1920  and  1930,  the  Mexicans  rapidly  rose  to  numerical  pri- 
macy over  all  the  colored  racial  groups  combined.  Also,  after  1920, 
Negroes  began  migrating  to  California  in  considerable  numbers  and 
by  1940  had  become  more  numerous  than  any  other  minor  racial 
group  excepting  the  Mexicans.  During  World  War  II,  as  pointed 
out  in  Chapter  VI,  Negroes  migrated  to  California  in  larger  num- 
bers than  at  any  previous  time.  Hence,  the  Orientals,  so  long  a 
prominent  and  characteristic  element  in  California,  receded  into  the 
background,  at  least  numerically.  Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  all 
evacuated  Japanese  should  return  to  the  state,  the  combined  num- 
bers of  all  the  minor  racial  groups  other  than  Mexicans  and  Negroes 
would  still  be  less  than  200,000,  or  scarcely  one-third  as  many  as  the 
total  of  the  two  latter  groups. 

As  shown  in  Tables  54  and  55,  the  non- white  portion  of  the  Cali- 
fornia population  has  either  declined  or  increased  in  relative  impor- 
tance over  the  eighty  years  prior  to  1940,  depending  on  whether 
persons  of  Mexican  origin  are  counted  as  whites  or  as  a  distinct 
racial  group.  During  and  immediately  following  the  Gold  Rush,  the 
immigration  of  Chinese,  together  with  the  native  Indians,  brought 
the  non-white  population  in  1860  to  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
total.  After  1860,  although  Orientals,  Negroes,  and  other  colored 
races  continued  to  increase  numerically  and  in  1940  were  more 
than  five  times  as  numerous  as  eighty  years  earlier,  they  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  flood  of  white  migration  and  immigration.  All  the 
colored  races  together  (not  counting  Mexicans)  constituted  less  than 
five  percent  of  the  California  population  in  1940.  Inclusion  of  Mexi- 
cans (whose  number  can  only  be  estimated  since  1930)  would  more 
than  double  this  proportion. 
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Tables  54  and  55  reveal  the  many  changes  which  have  occurred 
historically  in  the  composition  of  the  non-white  population.    From 
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the  Gold  Rush  until  after  1900  the  Chinese  were  the  most  numerous 
racial  minority  group  in  the  State.  They  have  never  been  more 
prominent  in  relation  to  the  total  population  than  in  1860  when 
nearly  every  tenth  person  in  California  was  a  Chinese.  Thereafter, 
they  declined  proportionally  in  every  decade  down  to  1940.  Their 
high  point  of  numbers  occurred  in  1880  when  there  were  more 
than  75,000  Chinese  in  the  state.  From  the  peak  in  1880,  they  de- 
clined to  less  than  29,000  in  1920,  but  from  that  low  point  their  num- 
bers increased  again  to  somewhat  under  40,000  in  1940. 

The  Japanese  did  not  appear  on  the  scene  until  the  decline  of  the 
Chinese  was  well  advanced.  A  few  Japanese  were  reported  by  the 
census  in  1870  and  1880,  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  substantial  num- 
bers until  the  1890's.  Their  growth  paralleled  the  Chinese  decline, 
and  by  1920,  when  the  number  of  Chinese  had  fallen  to  its  lowest 
point,  there  were  nearly  72,000  Japanese  in  the  state.  Although 
Japanese  immigration  had  been  curtailed  by  the  Gentlemen's  Agree- 
*ment  in  1907  and  was  shut  off  completely  by  the  Oriental  Exclusion 
Act  of  1924,  the  number  of  Japanese  continued  to  increase  and 
reached  more  than  97,000  in  1930.  That  was  the  high  point.  Prior 
to  that  time  the  Japanese  had  been  characterized  by  an  exception- 
ally high  birth  rate  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  youthful  age  of  the 
women.  As  these  woman  became  older  and  less  fertile,  the  birth 
rate  fell,  the  death  rate  rose,  and  the  Japanese  population  began  to 
decline.  By  1940  there  were  nearly  four  thousand  fewer  Japanese 
in  the  state  than  there  had  been  ten  years  earlier. 

Filipinos  began  to  arrive  in  California  between  1910  and  1920,  but 
the  great  majority  came  after  1920.  From  nearly  2,700  in  1920, 
their  number  increased  to  more  than  30,000  in  1930.  There  was  no 
further  increase  of  consequence,  hence  there  were  not  many  more 
than  31,000  Filipinos  in  the  state  in  1940. 

Two  small  racial  groups  in  California  are  the  Hindus  and 
Koreans.  Approximately  two  thousand  Hindus  were  brought  to 
California  for  farm  labor  between  1900  and  1910,  but  this  number 
declined  to  slightly  less  than  1,500  in  1940.  Koreans  began  to  come 
in  about  the  same  time  as  the  Hindus  and  increased  to  approxi- 
mately 1,100  in  1930,  from  which  there  has  been  little  change. 

The  growth  of  the  Mexican  population  occurred  very  rapidly  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  mostly  during  the  1920's  when  Mexican  im- 
migration was  encouraged  by  farm  organizations,  railroads,  and 
other  employer  interests  as  a  source  of  manual  labor.*  Mexican 

*  See  Chapter  II. 
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immigrants  were  the  leading  foreign-born  group  in  California  im- 
mediately after  American  acquisition,  but  this  immigration  did  not 
continue  in  any  volume  for  over  half  a  century.  Not  until  Mexico 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  and  indispensable  source  of 
agricultural  and  railroad  labor,  did  Mexican  immigration  achieve 
large  proportions.  From  an  estimated  48,000  in  1910,  the  Mexican 
population  in  California  (on  a  racial  basis)  increased  to  an  esti- 
mated 121,000  in  1920,  and  then  more  than  tripled  during  the  next 
ten  years.  It  reached  368,000  in  1930,  the  only  year  in  which  a 
separate  census  enumeration  of  Mexicans  on  a  racial  basis  was 
attempted  (Table  54).*  Direct  evidence  of  the  trend  of  Mexican 
population  since  1930  is  lacking.  It  is  known  that  immigration  from 
Mexico  virtually  ceased  after  1930  and  thousands  of  Mexicans  were 
repatriated  during  the  depression.  However,  the  Mexican  birth 
rate  is  relatively  high  and  it  is  possible  that  there  were  still  between 
350,000  and  375,000  persons  of  Mexican  origin  in  California  by 
1940.  The  foreign-born  Mexican  population  in  that  year  stood  at 
slightly  less  than  200,000.  The  census  of  1940  estimated,  from  a 
sample  enumeration,  a  Spanish-speaking  population  in  California  of 
416.000,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are,  of  course,  Mexican. 

Other  than  the  Indians,  the  colored  racial  group  of  oldest  history 
in  the  state  is  the  Negro.  He  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1781,  and  historians  record  the  presence  of  Negroes  in 
most  of  the  overland  parties  reaching  California  prior  to  the  Ameri- 
can acquisition.  Some  southern  slave  owners  brought  their  slaves 
with  them  to  California ;  a  few  free  Negroes  also  came  to  seek  oppor- 
tunity in  the  new  land,  and  there  were  enough  runaway  slaves  in 
the  state  to  cause  the  state  Legislature  to  adopt  a  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  in  1852.  The  census  enumerated  somewhat  less  than  a  thousand 
Negroes  in  1850  and  by  1860  there  were  more  than  four  thousand  in 
the  state.  Moderate  increases  occurred  during  the  70s  and  '80s,  bring- 
ing the  Negro  population  to  somewhat  in  excess  of  11,000  in  1890. 
After  1900,  Negro  migration  to  California  went  forward  in  greater 
volume,  and  during  the  next  forty  years  their  number  increased 
more  than  eleven-fold,  and  stood  at  more  than  124,000  in  1940. 
Thus,  excluding  the  Mexicans,  the  Negroes  in  that  year  were  the 
largest  colored  racial  group.  Although  the  total  number  of  Negroes 
in  California  has  nearly  doubled  since  1940,f  their  increase  has 
occurred  as  part  of  the  most  rapid  growth  of  total  population  in  the 


*  The  1910  and  1920  figures  are  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  estimates  based  on  the  1930 

enumeration.   See  Table  54. 
t  See  Chapter  VI,  Table  51. 
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state's  history,  with  the  result  that  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in 
the  general  state  population  has  not  increased  to  like  degree.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Negroes  in  California,  however,  that  they  are 
highly  concentrated  in  a  few  localities.  The  recent  growth  of 
Negro  population  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  certain 
communities  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego 
areas,  and  a  few  other  places  where  Negro  troops  have  been  sta- 
tioned. In  these  areas  the  Negro  percentage  of  total  population 
has  increased  markedly.* 

Through  the  continuously  changing  racial  make-up  of  the  Cali- 
fornia population,  the  only  stable  element  numerically  has  been  the 
Indians.  The  census  enumerated  slightly  fewer  than  18,000  Indians 
in  1860;  eighty  years  later,  their  number  was  still  below  19,000. 
Relatively,  of  course,  the  Indians  have  declined  to  a  nearly  negli- 
gible fraction  of  the  total  population,  although  they  are  still  an  im- 
portant element  in  some  parts  of  California,  as  will  be  shown. 

Characteristic  of  all  the  racial  groups  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  native-born  members  and  a  corresponding 
decline  of  the  foreign-born.  In  Table  56  the  trend  of  nativity  is 


*  See  Chapter  VI,  Table  51. 
TABLE  56 

Race,  Nativity  and  Parentage  of  the  California  Population,  1900-1940 


Race,  Nativity 
and  Parentage 

190O 
Number 

Percent 

1920 

Number 

Percent 

194O 
Number          Percent 

White: 
Total      

1,402,727 

100.0 

3,264,711 

100.0 

6,596,763      100.0 

Native  of  native  parentage 
Native  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parentage  

644,428 
441,794 

45.9 
31.5 

1,677,955 
905,094 

51.4 
27.7 

(4,251,100)®   64.4 
(1,536,100)®  23.3 

Foreign  -born 

316,505 

22.6 

681,662 

20.9 

870,893        13.2 

Negro  : 
Total  

11,045 

100.0 

38,763 

100.0 

124,306      100.0 

Native  

10,612 

96.1 

37,640 

97.1 

122,933        98.9 

Foreign-born       

433 

3.9 

1,123 

2.9 

1,373          1.1 

Chinese  : 
Total  

45,753 

100.0 

28,812 

100.0 

39,556      100.0 

Native  

5,621 

12.3 

9,356 

32.5 

22,880       57.8 

Foreign-born 

40,132 

87.7 

19,456 

67.5 

16,676        42.2 

Japanese  : 
Total              

10,151 

100.0 

71,952 

100.0 

93,717      100.0 

Native  .<-  

143 

1.4 

20,814 

28.9 

60,148        64.2 

Foreign-born 

10,008 

98.6 

51,148 

71.1 

33,569       35.8 

(1)  16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Nativity  and  Parentage  of  the  White  Population,  Mother 
Tongue,  Table  2,  p.  22.  These  data  are  based  on  a  5  percent  sample  of  the  population,  and  are 
therefore  not  exactly  comparable  to  figures  obtained  from  complete  count.  (The  total  figure  for  the 
native  white  population,  based  on  complete  count,  is  5,982,522.  This  is  95,322  larger  than  the  figure 
based  upon  the  5  percent  sample. ) 

Source:     16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  2nd  Series,  California,  p.  10. 
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shown  since  1900  for  whites,  Negroes,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 
For  the  whites,  the  natives  are  further  classified  as  to  parentage. 
In  1900  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  white  population  was  foreign-born 
and  another  third  came  of  foreign-born  parents.  Forty  years  later, 
almost  two  out  of  every  three  white  persons  in  the  state  could  be 
classified  as  native-born  Americans  of  native  American  parents. 
Very  few  Negroes  are  foreign-born  but  even  that  small  proportion 
has  declined  from  four  percent  in  1900  to  one  percent  in  1940. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  began  in  this  country,  of  course,  as 
entirely  foreign-born,  but  over  the  years  their  American-born  chil- 
dren have  become  predominant  in  both  racial  groups.  The  Japanese 
have  changed  most  rapidly  from  an  entirely  foreign  to  a  predomi- 
nently  native  group.  In  1900,  there  were  only  143  native-born 
Japanese  and  more  than  ten  thousand  foreign-born  in  the  state,  but 
by  1940  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Japanese  population  were  Ameri- 
can-born. The  Chinese  have  moved  in  the  same  direction  although 
not  so  fast.  Their  proportion  of  native-born  increased  from 
slightly  more  than  twelve  percent  in  1900  to  somewhat  less  than 
sixty  percent  in  1940.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  Chinese,  who,  as  a  group,  have  been  in  this  country  two  genera- 
tions longer  than  any  large  number  of  Japanese,  contained  a  con- 
siderably higher  proportion  of  foreign-born  in  1940  than  did  the 
Japanese.  The  fact  points  in  the  same  direction  as  does  the  recency 
of  Chinese  immigration  (Chapter  IF),  and  the  comparative  youth 
of  the  foreign-born  Chinese  (Chapter  IX),  that  the  personnel  of  the 
foreign-born  Chinese  group  in  California  has  been  continuously 
changing  through  emigration  and  immigration  up  to  recent  times. 

Distribution  of  Racial  Groups  * 

Table  57  shows  how  different  racial  groups  in  1940  vary  widely 
in  their  distribution  within  the  state,  with  consequent  variation  in 
the  composition  of  urban,  rural,  and  geographic  units  of  population. 
The  most  highly  urbanized  racial  group  is  the  Chinese  and  the  most 
rural  is  the  Indian.  Nearly  ninety  percent  of  the  Chinese  live  in 
urban  areas  as  compared  with  little  more  than  twenty  percent  of 
the  Indians.  Negroes  are  almost  as  highly  urbanized  as  the  Chinese, 
with  more  than  86  percent  of  their  number  living  in  cities,  while 
Filipinos  are  about  equally  divided  between  urban  and  rural.  In  con- 
trast to  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese  have  remained  in  the  rural  areas 
to  a  greater  extent  than  any  race  except  the  Indians  and  Filipinos. 

*  Data  are  not  available  for  Mexicans  on  a  racial  basis.  The  di stribution i  of  for- 
eign-born  Mexicans  will  be  examined  in  connection  with  that  of  other  foreign- 
born  groups. 
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The  foreign-born  whites,  as  a  group,  are  somewhat  more  urban 
than  the  native  whites  although  there  are  wide  differences  among 
the  various  foreign  nationalities,  as  will  be  shown.  In  total,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  foreign-born  whites  are  urban  dwellers  as 
compared  with  slightly  more  than  seventy  percent  of  the  native 
whites.  The  progression  of  races  in  degree  of  urbanization  runs 
from  Indians  to  Filipinos,  Japanese,  native  whites,  foreign-born 
whites,  Negroes,  and  Chinese.  Only  the  foreign-born  whites, 
Negroes,  and  Chinese  were  more  urban  than  the  population  as  a 
whole,  and  are  concentrated  in  the  largest  cities.  Thus,  while  the 
six  principal  cities  contain  approximately  42  percent  of  the  total 
California  population,  they  include  half  of  the  foreign-born  whites, 
two-thirds  of  the  Negroes,  and  over  70  percent  of  the  Chinese 
(Table  58). 

The  distribution  of  the  various- racial  groups  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed : 

Negroes.  As  previously  indicated,  Negroes  are  the  most  highly 
urbanized  racial  group  next  to  the  Chinese.  More  than  85  percent 

TABLE  57 

Racial  Composition  of  the  California,  Urban  and  Rural  Population,  1940 


STATE 
Number      Percent 


URBAN  RURAL  NON-FARM 

Number      Percent  Number      Percent 


RURAL  FARM 
Number      Percent 


Total  popu- 
lation 

6,907,387 

100.0 

4,902,265 

100.0 

1,369,733 

100.0 

635  389 

1000 

Percent  

White: 
Native 

100.0 
5,725,870 

82.9 

71.0 
4,031,658 

82.2 

19.8 
1,202,549 

87.8 

9.2 
491  663 

774 

Percent  

White— 
Foreign-born 
Percent  

Neerro 

100.0 

870,893 
100.0 
124,306 

12.6 
1.8 

70.4 

654,225 
75.1 
107,562 

13.3 
2.2 

21.0 

132,574 

15.2 

12,477 

9.7 
.9 

8.6 

84,094 
9.7 

4265 

13.2 

7 

Percent  
Indian   

100.0 
18,675 

.3 

86.5 
4,078 

.1 

10.1 

8,579 

.6 

3.4 
6018 

9 

Percent  
Chinese     

100.0 
39,556 

.6 

21.8 
35,177 

.7 

46.0 

2,562 

.2 

32.2 
1817 

3 

Percent  
Japanese  
Percent  
Filipino 

100.0 
93,717 
100.0 
31,408 

1.4 
.4 

88.9 

52,252 
55.8 
15,808 

1.1 
.3 

6.5 
7,196 
7.7 
3,540 

.5 
.3 

4.6 
34,269 
36.5 
12060 

5.4 
19 

Percent  
Other  races  
Percent  

100.0 
2,962 
100.0 

* 

50.3 
1,503 
50.8 

* 

11.3 
256 
8.6 

* 

38.4 
1,203 
40.6 

.2 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

Source:     16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,   1940,  Population,  Second  Series,  California,  pp.   10-12  ;  Characteristics 
of  the  Non-White  Population  by  Race,  pp.  74-111. 
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lived  in  urban  centers  in  1940  and  more  than  two-thirds  were  in 
cities  of  over  100,000  population.  Of  the  rural  Negroes,  the  large 
majority  lived  in  rural  non-farm  locations.  Little  more  than  three 
percent  of  the  California  Negroes  in  rural  areas  in  1940  resided 
on  farms. 

Negroes  have  shifted  from  rural  to  urban  areas  more  rapidly  and 
more  completely  than  the  population  as  a  whole.  The  four  thousand 
Negroes  in  California  in  1860  were,  like  the  whites,  located  chiefly  in 
the  mining  counties,  but  they  began  moving  to  cities  very  rapidly  after 
that  time.  Nearly  two-thirds  were  urban  by  1890,  and  by  1910  the 
urban  proportion  had  increased  to  almost  four-fifths,  from  which 
point  it  has  continued  to  increase  slightly. 

The  trend  of  Negro  population  has  been  increasingly  toward 
Southern  California  and  toward  Los  Angeles.  The  Negro  population 
of  Los  Angeles  increased  more  than  forty-fold  between  1900  and 
1940,  while  Negroes  in  the  state  as  a  whole  increased  only  eleven 
times.  San  Francisco's  Negro  population,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased less  than  four- fold  in  the  eighty  years  preceding  1940.  Other 
areas  of  rapidly  growing  Negro  population  prior  to  1940  were  the 
Imperial  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  Fewer  than  a  hundred  Negroes 
lived  in  Imperial  County  in  1910,  but  ten  years  later  there  were  1,600, 
and  by  1940  nearly  2,400.  Kern  County's  Negro  population  in- 
creased from  fewer  than  five  hundred  in  1920  to  nearly  four  thousand 
in  1940.  During  the  same  twenty  years,  the  Negro  population  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  as  a  whole  increased  from  approximately  2,500 
to  over  11,000. 

More  than  half  of  the  Negroes  in  California  in  1940  were  in  Los 
Angeles  alone.  Oakland  had  the  second  largest  group  but  less  than 
one-seventh  as  many  as  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco  had  fewer  than 
five  thousand  Negroes  and  San  Diego  somewhat  more  than  four 
thousand.  No  other  city  contained  as  many  as  four  thousand. 

Geographically  more  than  seventy  percent  of  the  Negroes  were  in 
the  eight  Southern  California  counties.  The  vast  majority  were  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  but  San  Diego  and  Riverside  also  had  substan- 
tial Negro  populations  before  the  war. 

Chinese.  Although  the  Chinese  in  California  today  are  even 
more  concentrated  in  urban  cities  than  are  the  Negroes,  it  was  not 
the  cities  but  the  mining  districts  which  attracted  most  of  them 
when  they  first  came  to  California  during  the  1850's.  In  1860  there 
were  only  five  thousand  fewer  Chinese  in  California  than  in  1940, 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  were  located  in  ten  foothill  and 
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mining  counties.*  El  Dorado  county  alone  contained  nearly  five 
thousand  Chinese  in  1860.  During  the  ensuing  years,  the  Chinese 
disappeared  almost  entirely  from  the  mining  districts,  moving  pri- 
marily toward  San  Francisco,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  toward  Los 
Angeles  and  the  cities  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys. 
The  rural  Chinese  population  has  declined  continuously  at  every 
census  since  1880,f  while  the  urban  population  first  declined,  then 
increased  until  it  was  only  a  few  thousand  smaller  in  1940  than  it 
had  been  half  a  century  earlier.  The  following  table  shows  the 
movement  of  the  total,  urban,  and  rural  Chinese  population  from 
1890  to  1940.$ 


1940 

7930 

JF920 

J9IO 

1900 

iii'>i> 

Total    

39,556 

37,361 

28,812 

36248 

45753 

72472 

Urban  

35,177 

31,218 

21  094 

24262 

24435 

38754 

Rural   

4  379 

6143 

7718 

11  986 

21  318 

33718 

Approximately  45  percent  of  all  Chinese  in  California  in  1940 
resided  in  San  Francisco  and  nearly  sixty  percent  in  the  five  Bay 
Area  counties.  Los  Angeles  contained  the  second  largest  group  with 
about  twelve  percent  of  the  state  total,  and  the  third  largest  group 
was  in  Sacramento.  Smaller  groups  existed  in  San  Joaquin  and 
Fresno  counties,  and  in  Monterey  and  Santa  Clara  counties  on  the 
Central  coast.  No  other  county  had  as  many  as  five  hundred  Chinese 
in  1940. 

Proportionally,  the  Chinese  were  most  significant  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  constituted  almost  three  percent  of  the  1940 
population.  In  Yuba  county,  the  small  group  of  350  Chinese  was 
nevertheless  almost  two  percent  of  the  county  population.  They 
made  up  from  one  to  two  percent  of  the  population  in  Sacramento 
and  Oakland,  and  in  Sacramento,  Solano,  and  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ties. In  no  other  county  were  the  Chinese  as  much  as  one  percent 
of  the  population. 

Japanese.  The  Japanese  display  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Chinese 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  have  persisted  in  rural  areas  and  on 
farms.  Nearly  half  of  the  California  Japanese  in  1940  were  rural 
residents  and  more  than  a  third  lived  on  farms.  Those  Japanese 
who  were  urban  were  settled  mainly  in  the  large  cities,  especially  in 
Los  Angeles,  which  contained  approximately  one-fourth  of  all  Jap- 


*  Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras,  El  Dorado,  Nevada,  Placer,  Sierra,  Trinity,  Tuo- 

lurnne,  and  Yuba. 

f  The  first  year  in  which  Chinese  were  classified  by  the  Census  as  urban  or  rural. 
J  U.  S.  census  data. 
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anese  in  the  state  in  1940.  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  Oakland 
had  the  next  largest  urban  groups,  together  comprising  somewhat 
more  than  a  tenth  of  the  state  total. 

Geographically,  the  Japanese  were  distributed  fairly  widely  through 
the  agricultural  areas  of  the  state.  The  mountains  and  foothills,  with 
the  exception  of  Placer  County,  contained  virtually  no  Japanese 
population.  The  1940  census  reported  no  Japanese  at  all  in  eleven 
counties*  and  fewer  than  fifty  in  each  of  ten  additional  counties.f 
Approximately  half  of  the  California  Japanese  were  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state.  The  second  largest  group  was  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  primarily  in  Fresno,  San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties. The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  had  the  third  largest  Japanese 
settlement,  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  about  equally  be- 
tween the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  Central  Coast,  primarily  in 
Sacramento  and  Yolo  counties  in  the  former,  and  Santa  Clara, 
Monterey,  and  Santa  Cruz  counties  on  the  Coast. 

Japanese  formed  the  largest  fraction  of  total  population  in  Placer 
County,  where  they  were  nearly  six  percent  of  the  total.  They  were 
approximtely  four  percent  of  the  population  in  Sacramento,  Yolo, 
and  San  Benito  counties,  and  more  than  three  percent  in  San  Joa- 
quin, Monterey,  and  Santa  Barbara  counties.  Among  large  cities, 
only  in  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  did  the  Japanese  constitute  as 
much  as  one  percent  of  the  total  population. 

Indians,  With  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  their  number  living  in 
urban  centers  in  1940,  the  Indians  are  the  most  rural  of  the  racial 
groups.  Those  Indians  who  were  urban  dwellers  were  located  mainly 
in  the  smaller  cities.  The  six  largest  cities  contained  less  than  eight 
percent  of  the  California  Indians  in  1940.  Somewhat  less  than  nine 
hundred  Indians  were  living  in  Los  Angeles  in  194'0,  but  all  the 
other  large  cities  together  had  only  about  six  hundred.  The  Indian 
population  has,  nevertheless,  been  gradually  becoming  more  urban- 
ized for  the  past  half  century.  The  number  of  Indians  residing  in 
urban  places  has  increased  from  fewer  than  four  hundred  in  1890 
to  over  four  thousand  in  1940. 

Although  the  Indians  are  predominantly  rural  residents,  less  than 
a  third  of  them  lived  on  farms  in  1940.  The  largest  number,  nearly 
half  of  the  total,  were  residing  in  rural-nonfarm  residences  in  that 
year. 


*  Glenn,  Nevada,  Sierra,  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Lassen, 

Trinity,  Alpine,  Mono. 
f  Shasta,  Tehama,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Plumas,  Calaveras,  Lake,  Modoc,  Siski- 

you,  Inyo. 
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Geographically,  the  largest  number  of  Indians  (approximately 
one-third)  are  in  Southern  California,  chiefly  in  Riverside,  San 
Diego,  and  Los  Angeles  counties.  Somewhat  less  than  a  fourth 
were  in  the  North  Coast  area  in  1940,  mainly  in  Humboldt  and 
Mendocino  counties.  The  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys 
each  contained  about  ten  percent.  Smaller  numbers  occurred  in  the 
North  East  and  the  Great  Basin.  Alpine  County's  total  population 
of  three  hundred  persons  was  more  than  a  third  Indian,  and  in  Inyo 
and  Mono  counties,  about  one  person  in  every  eight  was  an  Indian. 
Indians  were  a  significant  element  in  the  population  also  of  the 
North  East.  Elsewhere  they  exceeded  one  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  Colusa,  Shasta,  and  Madera  counties  of  the  interior  val- 
leys ;  in  most  of  the  Foothill  counties ;  and  in  Riverside  and  Im- 
perial counties  in  Southern  California. 

Filipinos.  Very  nearly  half  the  Filipinos  in  1940  were  living  in 
rural  areas,  for  the  most  part  on  farms.  Of  the  urban  Filipinos,  a 
majority  were  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Data  on  the  distri- 
bution by  counties  are  not  available  separately  for  Filipinos,  but  the 
latter  are  counted  in  the  "Other  Races"  group  which  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  Filipinos,  the  Hindus,  Koreans,  Hawaiians,  and  any  other 
races  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  census  enumerators.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  "Other  Races"  category  are  Filipinos,  how- 
ever, and,  as  indicated  in  Table  57,  the  "other  races",  exclusive  of 
Filipinos,  exhibit  an  urban-rural  distribution  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  latter.  The  county  distribution  of  "Other  Races"  (Table  59) 
may,  therefore,  be  safely  taken  to  reflect  the  Filipino  distribution. 

According  to  this  measure,  approximately  a  third  of  the  Filipino 
population  was  located  in  Southern  California  in  1940,  chieffly  in 
Los  Angeles,  Imperial,  San  Diego,  and  Santa  Barbara  counties. 
Slightly  more  than  a  fifth  were  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  predomi- 
nantly in  San  Joaquin  County,  and  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  were 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Other  significant  concentrations  were 
in  Sacramento.  Solano,  and  Yolo  counties  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
and  in  the  Central  Coast  Area,  primarily  in  Monterey  County. 

In  relation  to  total  population,  Filipinos  were  most  significant  in 
Monterey  and  San  Joaquin  counties,  where  they  represented  more 
than  four  percent  of  the  total  population.  Filipinos  comprised  more 
than  two  percent  of  the  population  in  Solano,  Yolo,  and  Imperial 
counties,  but  extremely  few  Filipinos  were  present  in  the  North 
Coast,  Foothills,  North  East,  and  Great  Basin  areas. 
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Composition  of  Urban  and  Rural  Populations 

The  varying  distributions  of  the  different  racial  groups  results  in 
striking  differences  in  the  composition  of  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tions. Because  of  the  rural  concentration  of  the  Japanese,  Filipinos, 
and  Indians,  the  rural- farm  population  contains  a  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  these  groups  of  racial  minority  groups  in  total,  than  does 
either  the  rural-nonfarm  or  the  urban  population.  Nearly  one  person 
in  every  ten  living  on  California  farms  in  1940  was  a  non- white,  not 
counting  Mexicans  (Table  57).  This  was  more  than  twice  the  non- 
white  proportion  of  the  urban  population  and  more  than  three  times 
the  proportion  of  non-whites  in  the  rural-nonfarm  population. 

Here  is  a  situation  uniquely  Californian.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  outside  of  the  South,  the  most  mixed  populations  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  large  cities ;  the  farm  population  are,  by  com- 
parison, relatively  homogeneous.  Exactly  the  opposite  prevails  in 
California  where  the  most  racially  heterogeneous  population  is  on 
the  farms  and  the  cities  are,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  native  white. 
More  homogeneous,  however,  than  either  the  urban  or  the  farm 
population  is  the  population  living  in  rural  areas  but  not  on  farms. 
Close  to  ninety  percent  of  the  rural-nonfarm  people  in  1940  were 
native  whites,  and  all  the  non-white  groups  together  made  up  only  a 
fortieth  part  of  the  total. 

The  racial  groups  which  make  up  the  largest  part  of  the  non- 
white  portion  of  the  rural-farm  and  urban  populations,  respectively, 
are  not  the  same.  On  the  farms  Japanese  and  Filipinos  were  the 
preponderant  non-white  elements,  and  Negroes  and  Chinese  were 
insignificant  by  comparison.  In  the  urban  population,  Negroes  were 
by  far  the  most  numerous  group,  outnumbering  all  the  others  com- 
bined. Negroes  were  also  the  largest  non-white  group  in  the  rural- 
nonfarm  population,  followed  by  the  Indians.  These  observations 
may  be  gleaned  from  Table  57,  but,  for  convenience,  they  are  sum- 
marized below: 

Percent  of  Percent  of 

STATE  Population  URBAN  Population 

Nejjro 1.8  Nej?ro    2.2 

Japanese 1.3  Japanese   1.1 

Chinese   y 0.6  Chinese  0.7 

Filipino  0.4  Filipino   

Indian    0.3  Indian    

Total   non-whitet 4.5  Total   non-whitef 4.3 

*  Less  than  a  tenth  of  one  percent. 

t  Total  includes  "Other  Races"  not  shown.  See  Table  57. 
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Percent  of  Percent  of 

RVR.il. NON-FARM  Population  RURAL — FARM  Population 

Negro    0.9  Japanese  5.4 

Indian 0.6  Filipino  1.9 

Japanese 0.5  Indian   0.9 

Filipino  0.3  Negro    0.7 

Chinese  0.2  Chinese  _ 0.3 

Total  non-white* 2.5  Total  non-white* 9.4 


Table  58  brings  out  similar  variations  in  the  racial  make-up  of 
California's  six  largest  cities  in  1940.  Long  Beach  had,  in  1940,  the 
most  racially  homogeneous  population  of  any  large  city,  being  99 
percent  white  and  well  over  90  percent  native-born  white.  Los 
Angeles  contained  the  highest  proportion  of  non-whites,  over  six 
percent  of  its  total  population.  More  than  four  percent  of  Los  An- 
geles' population  was  Negro.  San  Francisco's  native  white  element 
was  the  smallest  of  any  large  city,  but  this  was  due  not  to  non-white 
races  primarily,  but  to  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  foreign- 
born,  representing  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  city's  total  population. 
One  San  Francisco  resident  in  twenty  was  a  non-white,  and  the 
majority  of  these  were  Chinese. 

Regional  Variations 

Table  60  arrays  the  non-white  racial  groups  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  importance  in  each  of  the  several  geographic  regions  of 
California  in  1940,  indicating  how  the  regional  populations,  as 
distinct  from  the  urban-rural  categories,  are  racially  composed. 
(This  table  is  a  summary  of  racial  composition  data  shown  for  indi- 
vidual counties  in  Table  59.) 

The  proportion  of  non-whites  in  the  total  population  varies  from 
about  two  percent  in  the  San  Joaquin  Foothills  to  nearly  fourteen 
percent  in  the  Great  Basin.  Among  the  more  populous  areas,  the 
Sacramento  Valley  has  the  highest  proportion  of  non-whites.  The 
principal  interest  of  this  table,  however,  is  the  picture  it  affords  of 
the  varying  importance  of  the  different  minority  racial  groups. 
Thus,  Japanese  were  the  leading  non-white  group  in  the  Central 
Valley,  the  Sacramento  Foothills,  and  the  Central  Coast,  but  Avere 
of  negligible  significance  in  the  San  Joaquin  Foothills,  the  North 
East,  and  the  Great  Basin.  Indians  were  at  the  top  of  the  list  for 
four  regions  and  at  the  bottom  in  five.  Negroes  were  of  first  im- 
portance in  Southern  California,  ranked  second  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  and  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  list 
in  two  Coastal  areas.  Chinese  made  up  more  than  one  and  a  half 


*  Total  includes  "Other  Races"  not  shown.   See  Table  57. 
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percent  of  the  population  of  the  Bay  Area  and  one  percent  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  but  in  no  other  region  did  they  amount  to  more 
than  a  half  of  one  percent  of  the  population. 

TABLE  60 

Non-White  Groups  In  The  Population  of  California  Regions 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Population, 

Population, 

194O 

194O 

Sacramento  Valley: 

Central  Coast: 

Japanese  

2.6 

Japanese  

2.7 

Other  races©  

1.1 

Other   races©  ;  

1.5 

Chinese  

1.0 

Chinese  

0.5 

Negro  

1.0 

Negro  

0.4 

Indian  

0.5 

Indian  _  

0.1 

Total  non-  white- 

6.1 

Total  non-white  

5.6 

Sacramento  Foothills  : 

North  East  : 

Japanese 

2.0 

Indian 

22 

Indian  

0.8 

Negro  

1.1 

Chinese  

0.5 

Chinese  

0.2 

Negro  

0.4 

Other  races®.  

* 

Other   races©  

0.1 

Japanese  

* 

Total  non-white... 

3.8 

Total  non-white  

3.5 

San  Joaquin  Valley  : 

Great  Basin  : 

Japanese  

1.8 

Indian  

13.3 

Negro  

1.6 

Negro  

0.2 

Other  races© 

09 

Chinese  

0.1 

Chinese  

0.5 

Other  races®  

* 

Indian  

0.3 

Japanese  

* 

Total  non-white... 

5.1 

Total  non-white  

13.7 

San  Joaquin  Foothills  : 

Southern  California  : 

Indian  

1.8 

Negro  

2.4 

Negro  

* 

Japanese    

1.1 

Chinese  

* 

Other   races®  

0.3 

Other  races©  

* 

Chinese  

0.2 

Japanese  

* 

Indian  

0.2 

Total  non-white... 

2.2 

Total  non-white  

4.3 

North  Coast  : 

San  Francisco  Bay  : 

Indian  — 

2.4 

Chinese  

1.6 

Japanese  

0.5 

Negro  

1.4 

Chinese  

0.2 

Tapanese    

0.9 

Negro  

0.2 

Other  races®  

0.4 

Other  races®  

0.1 

Indian  

• 

Total  non  -white 

3.4 

Total  non-white  

4.4 

*    Less  than  a  tenth  of  one  percent. 
(1)   Primarily  Filipinos. 
Source:     Condensed  from  Table  59. 
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Foreign-Bern  Whites 

As  previously  indicated,  the  foreign-born  white  population  as  a 
whole  is  concentrated  in  urban  centers  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
true  of  either  the  native  whites  or  the  general  population.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  the  foreign-born  whites  in  1940  were  urban 
residents  as  compared  with  slightly  more  than  seventy  percent  of 
the  whole  population.  Geographically,  about  half  of  the  foreign- 
born  white  population  was  in  Southern  California  and  considerably 
more  than  another  fourth  was  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  The 
remainder  was  chiefly  on  the  North  and  Central  Coasts  and  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Relatively  few  foreign-born  whites  were  found 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  outside  of  the  city  of  Sacramento,  and  the 
Foothills  and  Mountains  contained  extremely  few.  Proportionally, 
the  foreign-born  whites  were  most  significant  in  San  Francisco 
where  more  than  one  person  in  every  five  was  a  white  born  in  a 
foreign  country.  In  all  the  Bay  counties,  the  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  whites  was  close  to  fifteen  percent  or  more.  Other  counties  out- 
side the  Bay  Area  with  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  foreign-born 
whites  were  Mendocino,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santa 
Barbara. 

Particular  nationalities  among  the  foreign-born  whites  vary  widely 
in  their  urban-rural  and  geographic  distribution  (Table  61).  Most 
highly  urban  are  the  Rumanians,  Poles,  and  Russians;  more  than 
85  percent  of  whom  live  in  cities.  The  English,  Irish,  Australians, 
and  non-French  Canadians  are  all  more  than  80  percent  urban.  At 
the  opposite  extreme  are  those  from  the  Azores  Islands,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  lived  in  rural  areas  in  1940,  predominantly  on 
farms.  More  than  half  of  the  Portuguese  are  also  rural  dwellers, 
on  farms  for  the  most  part.  No  other  foreign-born  group  is  as 
much  as  50  percent  rural.  However,  the  Swiss,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
Mexicans,  and  Danes  are  all  found  in  rural  areas  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  true  of  the  population  at  large. 

The  varying  distribution  of  the  foreign  nationality  groups  may  be 
further  explored  by  examining  the  distributional  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  principal  groups  (Tables  61,  69,  and  70). 

Mexicans.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  foreign-born  Mexi- 
cans in  California  in  1940  were  urban  residents,  one-fifth  were  in 
rural  non-farm  areas,  while  the  rest  lived  on  rural  farms.  Geo- 
graphically, more  than  seventy  percent  were  in  the  eight  southern 
counties.  A  secondary  concentration  of  more  than  16,000  was  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  principally  in  Fresno,  Kern,  and  Tulare 
counties.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  with  10,500,  had  the  third 
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largest  Mexican  group.  These  three  areas  together  included  well 
over  90  percent  of  all  foreign-born  Mexicans  in  the  state. 

In  relation  to  total  population,  the  Mexicans  were  most  numerous 
in  Imperial  County,  where  they  comprised  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
population.  Ventura  County's  1940  population  was  eight  percent 
Mexican,  and,  in  other  southern  California  counties,  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign-born  Mexicans  varied  from  two  to  four  percent 
of  the  population.  They  were  about  equally  prominent  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Elsewhere,  only  in  Yolo  and  Colusa  counties  did 
persons  born  in  Mexico  constitute  as  much  as  three  percent  of  the 
population. 

Italians.  Somewhat  less  than  three- fourths  of  the  hundred  thou- 
sand odd  foreign-born  Italians  were  urban,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  was  divided  about  evenly  between  rural- farm  and  rural- 
nonfarm.  More  than  two-fifths  were  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
counties,  including  more  than  24,000  in  San  Francisco  alone.  Los 
Angeles  had  18,000  Italians,  7,500  were  in  Santa  Clara  County,  and 
approximately  4,000  lived  in  San  Joaquin  County.  The  Bay  Area 
and  the  three  last  mentioned  counties  contained  together  nearly 
three-fourths  of  all  Italian-born  persons  in  California  in  1940.  Other 
counties  with  more  than  a  thousand  Italians  were  Sonoma  (2,900), 
Sacramento  (2,600),  Fresno  (2,400),  San  Diego  (1,600),  Monterey 
(1,500),  Santa  Cruz  (1,300),  Siskiyou  (1,100),  Santa  Barbara 
(1,100),  and  Napa  (1,000). 

Canadians  and  English.  These  nationalities  displayed  no  marked 
concentration  in  the  state,  excepting  that  in  common  with  the 
foreign-born  population  as  a  whole.  They  were  more  highly  urban- 
ized than  the  general  population,  and  less  than  five  percent  lived  on 
rural  farms.  More  than  half  of  the  Canadians  and  almost  half  of 
the  English  were  in  Los  Angeles  County,  while  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  contained  a  fifth  of  the  Canadians  and  a  fourth  of  the 
English.  The  state-wide  proportion  of  Canadians  in  the  general 
population  was  1.3  percent,  but  they  were  a  smaller  fraction  than 
this  in  the  population  of  every  county  but  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego. 
Alameda,  and  San  Mateo.  The  English  ratio  to  the  total  popula- 
tion was  slightly  more  than  one  percent,  and  they  exceeded  this 
proportion  only  in  the  Bay  Area  and  in  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  Nevada  counties.  The  last  named 
county  contains  a  colony  of  about  five  hundred  Cornish  miners, 
hence' in  this  small  county,  the  English  are  relatively  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  county,  representing  nearly  three  percent  of  the 
population.  Aside  from  this  one  colony  and  the  marked  preference 
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of  the  Canadians  and  English  for  urban  locations,  these  nationalities 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  state. 

Irish.  The  Irish  are  distributed  between  urban  and  rural  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  the  English.  Geographically,  however,  their 
distribution  is  quite  different,  and  are  markedly  concentrated  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area,  nearly  forty  percent  being  in  San 
Francisco  alone.  Los  Angeles  contains  one-fourth  of  the  Irish- 
born  and  all  of  Southern  California  less  than  one-third.  The  re- 
maining Irish  are  dispersed  throughout  the  state,  without  noticeable 
concentration. 

Germans.  More  than  a  third  of  the  72,000  Germans  in  California 
are  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  over  a  fifth  being  in  San  Fran- 
cisco alone.  Aside  from  this  one  area  of  concentration,  the  Germans 
are  distributed  over  the  state  in  approximately  the  same  proportion 
as  the  general  population,  with  only  about  one-fifth  of  them  rural  in 
1940.  The  ratio  of  Germans  to  total  population  in  1940  was  slightly 
more  than  one  percent  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  In  only  a  few  coun- 
ties does  the  proportion  of  Germans  exceed  two  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  one  of  them  is  Alpine,  whose  eleven  Germans  made  up  over 
three  percent  of  the  total,  and  the  other  is  San  Francisco.  Although 
nearly  forty  percent  of  all  Germans  in  the  state  were  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  and  nearly  half  were  in  the  eight  southern  counties, 
their  proportion  there  was  still  lower  than  the  average  for  the  state. 

Russians.  The  Russians  are  one  of  the  most  highly  urbanized 
groups.  More  than  three-fifths  of  the  52,000  Russians  in  California 
in  1940  are  in  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  and  nearly  7,400,  or  about 
one-seventh,  are  in  San  Francisco.  Alameda  County  has  1,650. 
Secondary  areas  of  concentration  are  Fresno  County  with  3,600  and 
San  Joaquin  County  with  1,500,  and  these  two  Vallev  counties  to- 
gether include  slightly  under  ten  percent  of  the  state's  Russian  porm- 
lation.  These  two,  plus  the  two  Bay  counties  and  Los  Angeles 
County,  account  for  approximately  85  percent  of  all  the  Russians. 

Swedes.  The  35,000  foreign-born  Swedes  are  approximately 
three-fourths  urban  and  one-fourth  rural.  Nearly  forty  percent  are 
in  Los  Angeles  County  and  somewhat  less  than  a  third  are  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Smaller  groups  live  in  the  North  Coast 
Area  and  in  Stanislaus  County  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The 
remainder  are  widely  distributed. 

Danes.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  Danes  live  in  rural  areas.  They 
are  much  less  concentrated  in  Southern  California  than  the  general 
population,  and  less  than  two-fifths  live  in  the  eight  southern  coun- 
ties and  fewer  than  thirty  percent  in  Los  Angeles.  Approximately 
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one-third  are  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  divided  about  equally 
between  San  Francisco  and  Alameda  counties.  Swedish  groups 
varying  from  three  hundred  to  1,300  persons  are  found  in  Hum- 
boldt  and  Sonoma  counties  on  the  North  Coast;  in  Fresno,  San 
Joaquin,  and  Stanislaus  counties  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley;  and  in 
Monterey  and  Santa  Clara  counties  on  the  Central  Coast. 

Portuguese.  The  Portuguese  are  one  of  the  most  rural  groups  in 
the  state,  more  than  half  of  them  living  in  rural  areas  and  more 
than  a  third  on  farms.  In  contrast  to  the  trend  of  the  general  popu- 
lation and  of  most  foreign  nationalities,  very  few  Portuguese  have 
settled  in  Southern  California,  and  relatively  few  are  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  main  Portuguese  concentration  is  in  Alameda  County, 
containing  nearly  a  third  of  all  foreign-born  Portuguese  in  the  state. 
An  additional  one-fourth  are  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  largely  in 
Merced,  Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin,  and  Kings  counties.  Another 
Portuguese  settlement  of  nearly  a  thousand  persons  ( foreign-born 
only)  is  in  Sacramento  County,  while  other  counties  in  that  valley 
had  smaller  groups.  Minor  settlements  of  Portuguese  are  also  found 
in  the  North  Coast  counties. 

French.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  French  are  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  and  nearly  thirty  percent  are  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  third  largest  French  group  is  in  Santa  Clara  County.  Other 
French  concentrations  of  more  than  three  hundred  persons  are  in 
Kern,  Sonoma,  and  San  Joaquin  counties. 

Swiss.  The  Swiss  are  one  of  the  more  rural  foreign-born  groups, 
being  divided  about  evenly  between  urban  and  rural  sections,  and 
most  of  the  rural  Swiss  are  on  farms.  Although  nearly  thirty  per- 
cent of  the  Swiss  are  in  Southern  California,  they  have  been  attracted 
to  that  part  of  the  state  to  a  lesser  degree  than  the  general  popula- 
tion. A  nearly  equal  number  are  in  the  Bay  Area.  Outside  of  the 
two  large  metropolitan  areas,  the  largest  number  of  Swiss  are  found 
in  Sonoma,  Humboldt,  and  Napa  counties  on  the  North  Coast,  and 
in  Monterey  and  Santa  Clara  counties  on  the  Central  Coast.  San 
Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  counties  also  have  Swiss  groups  of  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  each. 

Austrians.  Little  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  Austrians  are  rural 
and  less  than  a  third  of  those  are  farm  residents.  More  than  half 
of  the  Austrians  live  in  Southern  California  and  nearly  thirty  per- 
cent in  the  Bay  Area.  Smaller  groups  of  three  to  four  hundred  re- 
side in  Merced,  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  and  Humboldt 
counties. 

Nonvegiatis.     Nearly   four-fifths   of  the   Norwegians  are   urban 
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residents  and  less  than  a  third  of  those  who  are  rural  live  on  farms. 
More  than  four-fifths  are  in  Southern  California  and  the  Bay  Area, 
more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Otherwise,  the  only  signifi- 
cant concentration  of  Norwegians  are  on  the  North  Coast,  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  and  in  San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  counties  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Poles.  The  Poles  are  nearly  ninety  percent  urban  residents  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  are  located  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
Slightly  less  than  a  fourth  are  in  the  Bay  Area  and  the  remainder 
are  dispersed  along  the  Coast  and  in  the  Interior  Valleys. 

Greeks.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  Greeks  are  urban,  but  with 
the  exception  of  one  large  colony  of  over  3,500  in  San  Francisco, 
they  tend  to  be  widely  distributed  in  many  cities.  Los  Angeles  con- 
tained less  than  a  fourth  of  all  Greeks  in  1940,  a  smaller  proportion 
than  that  county's  share  of  the  general  population.  Approximately 
ten  percent  of  the  Greeks  are  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Sacra- 
mento County  contains  nearly  seven  hundred,  and  smaller  groups 
are  found  on  the  North  and  Central  coasts. 

Yugoslavs.  Somewhat  fewer  than  two-fifths  of  the  Yugoslavs 
are  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  about  one-seventh  are  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Other  considerable  groups  are  in  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz 
counties  on  the  Central  Coast,  and  in  Sacramento  and  Fresno  coun- 
ties in  the  Interior  Valley.  Nearly  three  hundred  live  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Foothills,  chiefly  in  Amador  and  Placer  counties. 

Spaniards.  Well  over  a  third  of  the  Spaniards  are  rural  residents 
and  about  one-seventh  live  on  farms.  They  are  concentrated  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  a  much  less  extent  than  most  of  the 
foreign-born  groups.  Although  more  of  them  live  in  Los  Angeles 
(1,800)  than  in  any  other  county  except  San  Francisco,  the  Los 
Angeles  County  group  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total,  a  smaller 
proportion  for  Los  Angeles  than  is  true  of  the  general  population. 
The  largest  group  of  Spaniards  outside  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  is  in  Santa  Clara  County,  numbering  nearly  1,100  or 
almost  ten  percent  of  the  state  total.  The  Sacramento  Valley  con- 
tains more  than  1,200,  located  chiefly  in  Sacramento,  Solano,  and 
Yolo  counties.  Fresno  and  San  Joaquin  counties  each  contain 
Spanish  groups  of  approximately  three  hundred. 

Azores.  The  Azores  Islanders  are  the  most  rural  of  all  nation- 
ality groups  in  California.  Well  over  half  of  them  lived  on  rural 
farms  in  1940  and  an  additional  one-fifth  are  in  rural  areas  but  not 
on  farms.  Very  few  are  found  in  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco. 
Alameda.  with  1,800,  has  nearly  twice  as  many  Azores  Islands' 
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people  as  any  other  one  county.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  group, 
however,  live  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  they  are  numerous 
in  all  counties  except  Kern  and  Madera.  The  third  largest  group 
was  in  the  Central  Coast  area,  primarily  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
The  Sacramento  Valley  had  approximately  eight  percent  of  the 
total,  and  the  North  Coast  slightly  less  than  five  percent. 

Foreign-Born  Groups  in  Urban  and  Rural  Populations 

The  calculations  in  Table  61  report  not  only  how  the  various 
foreign-born  groups  are  respectively  distributed  between  urban  and 
rural  residence,  but  also  indicate  how  the  populations  of  urban  and 
rural  areas  are  composed  with  respect  to  groups  of  foreign  origin. 
Table  62  provides  a  summary  picture  of  the  nativity  and  parentage 
of  the  white  population  in  urban  and  rural  categories  and  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The  two  large  cities,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, contain  the  most  mixed  populations  from  the  standpoint  of 
nativity.  More  than  one  white  person  in  every  five  in  San  Francisco, 
and  one  in  seven  in  Los  Angeles  in  1940,  were  born  in  a  foreign 
country.  However,  when  the  urban  and  rural-farm  populations  as  a 
whole  are  compared,  the  latter  has  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of 
foreign-born  people.  Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  nativity  as  well 
as  race,  the  most  heterogeneous  population  in  California  is  found 
on  the  farms.  Considerably  more  than  one  person  in  every  three  in 
the  farm  population  in  1940  was  either  born  in  a  foreign  country 
or  came  from  foreign-born  parents,  not  counting  the  ten  percent  of 
the  farm  people  who  were  non-white. 

The  principal  foreign-born  elements  in  the  rural-farm  population 
are  the  Mexicans,  Italians,  Portuguese,  and  Azores  Islanders.  To- 
gether these  four  groups  make  up  nearly  half  of  the  foreign-born 
white  population  on  farms.  Mexicans  and  Italians  are  also  the  lead- 
ing foreign-born  groups  in  the  cities,  although  they  are  relatively 
less  important  there  than  on  the  farms  (twenty-five  percent  and 
thirty-two  percent,  respectively).  The  urban  foreign-born  popula- 
tion, however,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Canadians,  but  these  groups  are  much  less  important  in  the  farm 
population.  Germans  are  a  significant  element  in  both  urban  and 
rural-farm  populations,  but  more  important  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter. 

The  rural-nonfarm  population  is  distinguished,  first,  by  a  lower 
proportion  of  foreign-born  whites  in  total  than  either  the  urban  or 
farm  areas;  and  further,  by  a  much  higher  proportion  of  foreign- 
born  Mexicans.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  foreign-born  white  popu- 
lation in  the  rural-nonfarm  category  in  1940  was  Mexican.  Other- 
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wise,  the  make-up  of  the  foreign-born  rural-nonfarm  population 
resembles  the  urban  pattern.  Leading  groups  are  the  Italians, 
English,  Canadians,  and  Germans,  comprising  about  forty  percent 
of  the  total. 


TABLE  61 

Urban-Rural  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  Whites, 

by  Country  of  Birth,  1940 


RVRAl 

'.  —                   RURAL  

THE  STATE 

URBAN 

NON-FARM 

FARM 

Country  of  Birth 

Number 

Pet. 

Number 

Pet. 

Number 

Pet. 

Number 

Pet. 

All  countries  

870,893 

100.0 

654,225 

100.0 

132,574 

100.0 

84,094    100.0 

Percent  

100.0 

75.1 

15.2 

9.7 

England,  Scotland,  Wales. 

100.408 

11.5 

81,920 

12.5 

14,426 

10.8 

4,062 

4.9 

Percent  

100.0 

81.6 

14.4 

4.0 

Ireland  

34,799 

4.0 

29,129 

4.4 

4,204 

3.1 

1,466 

1.8 

Percent  

100.0 

83.7 

12.1 

4.2 

Norway......  

15.324 

1.8 

12,087 

1.8 

2,306 

1.7 

931 

1.1 

Percent  

100.0 

78.9 

15.0 

6.1 

Sweden  

34,899 

4.0 

26,184 

4.0 

5,542 

4.2 

3,173 

3.8 

Percent  

100.0 

75.0 

15.9 

9.1 

Denmark  

19,726 

2.3 

13,607 

2.1 

3,362 

2.5 

2,757 

3.3 

Percent  

100.0 

69.0 

17.0 

14.0 

Netherlands  

9,754 

1.1 

5,865 

0.9 

2,057 

1.6 

1,832 

2.2 

Percent  

100.0 

60.1 

21.1 

18.8 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg- 

3,339 

.4 

2,522 

.4 

450 

.3 

367 

.4 

Percent  

100.0 

75.5 

13.5 

11.0 

Switzerland  

16,888 

1.9 

9,026 

1.4 

3,037 

2.3 

4,825 

5,7 

Percent  

100.0 

53.4 

18.0 

28.6 

France  

17,696 

2.0 

13,700 

2.1 

2,335 

1.8 

1,661 

2.0 

Percent  

100.0 

77.4 

13.2 

9.4 

Germany  

71,727 

8.2 

56,262 

8.6 

9,817 

7.4 

5,648 

6.7 

Percent  -  

100.0 

78.4 

13.7 

7.9 

Poland  

14,735 

1.7 

13,228 

2.0 

1,107 

0.8 

400 

0.5 

Percent  

100.0 

89.8 

7.5 

2.7 

Czechoslovakia  

5,063 

0.6 

3,875 

0.6 

739 

0.6 

449 

0.5 

Percent  

100.0 

76.5 

14.6 

8.9 

Austria  

16,260 

1.9 

12,932 

2.0 

2,356 

1.8 

972 

1.2 

Percent  

100.0 

79.5 

14.5 

6.0 

Hungary  

8,401 

1.0 

7,022 

1.1 

1,059 

0.8 

320 

0.4 

Percent  

100.0 

83.6 

12.6 

3.8 

Yugoslavia  

11,670 

1.3 

8,878 

1.4 

1,509 

1.1 

1,283 

1.5 

Percent  

100.0 

76.1 

12.9 

11.0 

Russia,  Lithuania,  Latvia- 

55,324 

6.3 

47,726 

7.3 

4,455 

3.4 

3,143 

3.7 

Percent  

100.0 

86.3 

8.0 

5.7 

Finland  

7,798 

0.9 

5,583 

0.9 

1,296 

1.0 

919 

1.1 

Percent  

100.0 

71.6 

16.6 

11.8 

Rumania  

5,450 

0.6 

4,918 

0.8 

393 

0.3 

139 

0.2 

Percent  

100.0 

90.2 

7.2 

2.6 

Bulgaria  

606 

0.1 

482 

0.1 

93 

0.1 

31 

* 

Percent 

100.0 

79.5 

15.4 

5.1 

Turkey  in  Europe  

90 

* 

64 

* 

16 

* 

10 

* 

Percent-  ^  

100.0 

71.1 

17.8 

11.1 

Greece.  

12,421 

1.4 

10,184 

1.6 

1,489 

1.1 

748 

0.9 

Percent  

100.0 

82.0 

12.0 

6.0 

Italy  

100,911 

11.6 

73,081 

11.2 

14,547 

11.0 

13,283 

15.8 

Percent  

100.0 

72.4 

14.4 

13.2 

Spain  

11,185 

1.3 

7,067 

1.1 

2,491 

1.9 

1,627 

1.9 

Percent  

100.0 

63.2 

22.3 

14.5 

Continued 
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TABLE  61    f  Continued; 

Urban-Rural  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  Whites, 
by  Country  of  Birth,  1940 


RURAL  — 

RURAL 

THE  STATE 

URBAN 

NON-FARM 

FARM 

Country  of  Birth 

Number 

Pel. 

Number 

Pet. 

Number 

Pet. 

Number 

PCI. 

Portugal  

18,944 

2.2 

9,014 

1.4 

3,508 

2.6 

6,422 

76 

Percent  _  

100.0 

47.6 

18.5 

33.9 

Other  Europe  

1,775 

0.2 

1,551 

0.2 

145 

0.1 

79 

01 

Percent  

100.0 

87.4 

8.2 

4.4 

Palestine  and  Syria  

2,736 

0.3 

2,294 

0.4 

286 

0.2 

156 

0?. 

Percent  

100.0 

83.8 

10.5 

5.7 

Turkey  in  Asia  

5,566 

0.6 

4,340 

0.7 

533 

0.4 

693 

08 

Percent  

100.0 

78.0 

9.6 

12.4 

Other  Asia.  „  

8,653 

1.0 

6,102 

0.9 

1,041 

0.8 

1,510 

18 

Percent—  ...  

100.0 

70.5 

12.0 

17.5 

Canada  —  French  

7,576 

0.9 

5,683 

0.9 

1,161 

0.9 

732 

09 

Percent  

100.0 

75.0 

15.3 

9.7 

Canada  —  Other  and 

Newfoundland  

88,789 

10.2 

71,372 

10.9 

13,370 

10.1 

4,047 

48 

Percent  

100.0 

80.4 

15.1 

4.5 

Mexico  

134,312 

15.4 

91,554 

14.0 

29,186 

22.0 

13,572 

161 

Percent  

100.0 

68.2 

21.7 

10.1 

Cuba  and  Other 

West  1  ndies  

1,425 

0.2 

1,175 

0.2 

197 

0.1 

53 

01 

Percent  

100.0 

82.5 

13.8 

3.7 

Central  and  South 

America  

7,035 

0.8 

5,952 

0.9 

718 

0.5 

365 

04 

Percent.  

100.0 

84.6 

10.2 

5.2 

Australia  

4,344 

0.5 

3,587 

0.5 

568 

0.4 

189 

0? 

Percent  

100.0 

82.6 

13.1 

4.3 

Azores  

10,684 

1.2 

2,693 

0.4 

2,115 

1.6 

5,876 

70 

Percent  

100.0 

25.2 

19.8 

55.0 

All  other  and  not  reported. 

4,580 

0.5 

3,566 

0.5 

660 

0.5 

354 

04 

Percent.  

100.0 

77.9 

14.4 

7.7 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

Source:     16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Second  Series,  California,  p.  26. 


TABLE  62 

Nativity  and  Parentage  of  the  White  Population  for  California, 

Urban  and  Rural,  and  for  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  1940 


Area 


Total  White 
Population 


Foreign-born 
White 


Native  White 

of  Foreign  or 

Mixed  Parentage 


Native  White 
of  Native 
Parentage 


California  100.0 

Urban  100.0 

Rural  Non-farm..  100.0 

Rural  farm 100.0 

San  Francisco 100.0 

Los  Angeles 100.0 


12.5 
13.3 
9.3 
13.5 
20.7 
14.8 


23.2 
24.3 
19.1 
24.0 
30.8 
24.5 


64.3 
62.4 
71.6 
62.5 
48.5 
60.7 


Source:     16th   Census   of  the  U.   S.,    1940,   Nativity  and   Parentage  of  the  White  Population, 
Mother  Tongue,  computed  from  pp.  34,  35. 
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Regional  Variations. 

Table  63  arrays  the  foreign-born  groups  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  importance  in  the  several  regions  of  California,  thus  show- 
ing how  the  regional,  as  distinct  from  the  urban-rural,  populations 
are  composed.  This  table  is  a  summary 'and  arrangement  of  the  data 
for  counties  presented  in  Tables  69  and  70. 

In  Southern  California,  the  leading  nationalities  are  the  Mexicans, 
English,  Canadians,  Germans,  and  Russians,  in  that  order.  By  con- 
trast, in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  Italians  are  by  far  the  leading 
group,  while  Mexicans  and  Russians  rank  seventh  and  eighth,  re- 
spectively. The  Portuguese  are  the  fourth  major  group  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  the  Azores  Islanders  are  sixth.'  Both  fall  at 
the  bottom  of  the  array  for  Southern  California.  English  rank  third 
in  the  state  as  a  whole,  but  ninth  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Yugo- 
slavs are  near  the  bottom  of  the  state  array  but  are  prominent  in 
the  Foothill  regions  and  on  the  Central  Coast.  In  the  North  Coast 
region,  the  leading  foreign  nationalities  are  Italians,  Germans, 
Swiss,  and  Swedes. 

Language  Groups 

Up  to  this  point,  the  composition  of  the  California  population 
has  been  examined  first  in  terms  of  races,  and  second,  in  terms  of 
nativity  for  the  white  population.  A  different  but  complementary 
method  of  classifying  the  population  is  according  to  language.  The 
1940  census  obtained  information  as  to  Mother  Tongue  from  a  five 
percent  sample  of  the  white  population.*  Mother  Tongue  was  de- 
fined as  the  language  spoken  in  the  home  in  earliest  childhood.  The 
non-white  population  was  not  included  because  each  non-white  racial 
group  speaks  a  characteristic  language  other  than  English.  (The 
number  of  non-English-speaking  Negroes  is,  of  course,  negligible.) 

Mother  Tongue  is,  in  several  respects,  a  more  precise  instrument 
for  identifying  cultural  groups  than  is  country  of  birth.  The  latter 
does  not  strictly  reflect  national  descent  or  cultural  group ;  Russians 
born  in  England,  for  example,  would  be  counted  as  English.  Groups 
such  as  the  Armenians,  Jews,  Croats,  cannot  be  identified  at  all  by 
country  of  birth,  but  they  appear  in  a  Mother  Tongue  classification. 
At  best,  the  country  of  birth  serves  only  to  identify  the  foreign- 
born  groups.  It  offers  no  clue  to  the  national  descent  of  the  second 
or  third  generation.  Mother  Tongue,  on  the  other  hand,  identifies 


*  The  Census  Bureau  states  that  results  derived  from  a  five  percent  sample  may 
be  expected  to  vary  by  not  more  than  two  percent  from  the  result  of  a  com- 
plete count.  Source:  16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Nativity  and  Parentage 
of  the  White  Population ;  Mother  Tongue,  p.  6. 
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all  persons  regardless  of  place  of  birth,  and  is  a  partial  index  to  the 
survival  of  foreign  cultural  groups  into  the  second  and  third  gen- 
erations in  America. 

The  1940  census  data  on  Mother  Tongue  of  the  California  white 
population  are  summarized  in  Table  64.  Nearly  one  and  a  half 
million  people,  or  close  to  a  fourth  of  the  white  population  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1940,  spoke  a  childhood  language  other  than  English.  The 
largest  non-English  group  was  the  416.000  Spanish-speaking  people, 
the  German-speaking  was  the  second  largest  group,  and  the  third 
was  those  who  spoke  Italian.  Other  Mother  Tongue  groups  of  sig- 
nificant size  were  the  Portuguese  (76.000),  Swedish  (58,000) 
Yiddish  (49,000),  French  (46,000).  and  Russian  (39,000).  Eight 
additional  groups  were  represented  by  ten  thousand  or  more  mem- 
bers. A  rough  conversion  of  Mother  Tongue  groups  into  broad 

TABLE  63   I  Continued; 

Rank  Order  of  Principal  Countries  of  Birth  of  the  Foreign-Born 
White  Population  for  California  and  Regions,  1940 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


SAN  FRANCtSCO  BAY 


Rank      Country  of  Birth 


Pet.  of 
Pop. 


Country  of  Birth 


Pet.  of 
Pop. 


All   foreign-born 11 .7 

1.  Mexico  2.6 

2.  England,   Scotland,  Wales 1.6 

3.  Canada©   ~ 1.5 

4.  Germany   _ 0.9 

5.  Russia 0.9 

6.  Italy  - 0.6 

7.  Sweden _ 0.4 

8.  Ireland© 0.3 

9.  Poland  -  0.3 

10.  Austria  0.2 

11.  Denmark  0.2 

12.  Norway  0.2 

13.  France  - 0.2 

14.  Netherlands    _ 0.2 

15.  Switzerland  — 0.1 

16.  Yugoslavia 0.1 

17.  Greece   0.1 

18.  Spain   — * 

19.  Portugal    — 

20.  Azores   * 


All    foreign-born 17.3 

Italy  3.1 

England,  Scotland,  Wales 1.9 

Germany 1.7 

Canada®  1.3 

Ireland©  - 1.2 

Sweden 0.8 

Mexico 0.7 

Russia  0.7 

Portugal  0.6 

France  0.5 

Denmark — 0.5 

Norway 0.4 

Greece  0.4 

Switzerland   0.3 

Austria   .•  0.3 

Spain  0.3 

Poland  0.2 

Yugoslavia  0.2 

Azores  0.2 

Netherlands  ..  ...  0.1 


*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

(1)  Other  Canada   and  Newfoundland. 

(2)  Northern  Ireland  and  Irish  Free  State  (Eire). 
Source:    Computed  from  Tables  69  and  70. 
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geographic  regions  of  origin  gives  the  following  distribution  (exclu- 
sive of  the  English-speaking)  : 


Percent 


Latin-America  and  Spain 416,140 

Northern  and  Western  Europe 176,280 

Central  and  Eastern  Europe 333,020 

Southern  Europe  (except  Spain) 309,460 

Middle  East 17,500 

Unclassified  (including  Yiddish) _ 233,820 


Total   Non-English 1,486,226 


28.0 
11.9 
22.4 
20.8 
1.2 
15.7 

100.0 


TABLE  64 


Nativity,  Parentage,  and  Mother  Tongue  of  the 
California  White  Population,  1940 


Mother  Tongue 


TOTAL 
WHITE 
Number  Pet. 


FOREIGN- 
BORN 
WHITE 
Number  Pet. 


NATIVE  WHITE 
OF  FOREIGN 

OR  MIXED 
PARENTAGE 
Number          Pet. 


NATIVE   WHITE 
OF  NATIVE 
PARENTAGE 
Number          Pet. 


Total 6,613,080  100.0  825,880  100.0  1,536,100  100.0  4,251,100  100.0 

English 5,126,860  77.5  227,600  27.6  900,920  58.6  3,998,340  94.1 

Norwegian 26,240  0.4  12,920  1.6  11,980  0.8  1,340  * 

Swedish 57,740  0.9  32,140  3.9  22,940  1.5  '  2,660  0.1 

Danish 28,680  0.4  17,260  2.1  10,620  0.7  800  * 

Dutch 15,260  0.2  8,260  1.0  4,940  0.3  2,060  * 

Flemish.™ 1,940  *  1,380  0.2  440  *  120  * 

French 46,420  .7  22,900  2.8  19,280  1.3  4,240  0.1 

German 222,700  3.4  99,840  12.1  106,060  6.9  16,800  0.4 

Polish 15,540  0.2  7,780  0.9  7,080  0.5  680  * 

Czech 8,460  0.1  3,340  0.4  4,540  0.3  580  * 

Slovak 4,080  0.1  1,960  0.2  1,780  0.1  340  * 

Magyar 8,820  0.1  5,540  0.7  2,880  0.2  400  * 

Serbian 1,380  *  820  0.1  380  *  180  * 

Croatian 3,100  0.1  1,780  0.2  1,220  0.1  100  * 

Slovenian 13,840  0.2  7,300  0.9  6,080  0.4  460  * 

Russian....- 39,260  0.6  27,160  3.3  10,760  0.7  1,340  * 

Ukraman 300  *  60  *  240  * 

Armenian 13,620  0.2  7,100  0.9  5,920  0.4  600  * 

Lithuanian 1,980  980  0.1  880  0.1  120  * 

Finnish 10,500  0.2  5,160  0.6  4,660  0.3  680  * 

Rumanian ~~  3,060  2,200  0.3  720  *«  140  * 

Yiddish 48,700  0.7  27,920  3.4  19,040  1.2  1,740  * 

Greek 17,900  0.3  11,500  1.4  5,920  0.4  480  * 

Italian      215,200  3.3  101,440  12.3  105,760  6.9  8,000  0.2 

Spanish 416,140  6.3  136,700  16.5  215,740  14.0  63,700  1.5 

Portugese. 76,360  1.2  26,880  3.2  43,800  2.9  5,680  0.1 

Arabic 3,880  0.1  2,120  0.3  1,620  0.1  140  * 

All  other  and 

not  reported 185,120  2.8  25,840  3.1  19,900  1.3  139,380  3.3 


*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

Source:     16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Nativity  and   Parentage  of  the  White  Population,  Mother  Tongue, 
computed  from  p.  22. 
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TABLE  68 

California  Population  as  Percent  of  U.  S.  Population  of  Specified 
Nativity,  Parentage,  and  Mother  Tongue  Groups,  1940 


Mother  Tongue 


CALIFORNIA  POPULATION  AS  PERCENT  OF 
V.  S.  POPULATION 

Native  tt'hitr 

of  Foreign  Native  White 

Total              Foreign-born           or  Mixed  of  Native 

White                     White                Parentage  Parentage 


Total 5.6  7.4  6.6  S  1 

English 5.5  9.1  7.4  5.1 

Norwegian __ 4.0  5.5  3.5  1.6 

Swedish 6.9  7.6  6.1  7.9 

Danish 12.6  14.1  11.1  8.8 

Dutch 5.7  8.0  4.8  3.4 

Flemish 3.6  •  4.3  2.5  2.6 

French 3.3  6.4  3.6  .8 

German _ 4.5  6.3  4.3  1.8 

Polish .6  1.0  .5  .4 

Czech 1.6  2.1  1.6  .7 

Slovak .8  1.1  .6  1.2 

Magyar 1.9  2.3  1.4  3.0 

Serbian 3.7  4.5  2.1  1.4 

Croatian _  2.7  3.4  2.1  2.5 

Slovenian „ 7.7  9.7  6.2  8.0 

Russian 6.7  7.6  5.0  1.0 

Ukrainian .4  .2  .5  — 

Armenian 19.9  17.7  22.4  31.9 

Lithuanian -7  .8  .6  1.3 

Finnish 4.6  5.3  3.9  4.6 

Rumanian...,. 4.7  5.1  3.5  6.8 

Yiddish _  2.8  3.0  2.5  3.3 

Greek 6.5  7.0  5.8  7.8 

Italian „...  5.7  6.5  5.1  6.4 

Spanish 22.4  31.9  30.2  8.9 

Portuguese 35.4  32.1  36.3  49.1 

Arabic 3.6  4.2  3.1  3.8 

All  other  and  not  reported 5.3  8.3  6.7  4.9 


Source:     16th   Census  of   the  U.   S.,    1940,   Nativity  and   Parentage  of  the  White  Population ; 
Mother  Tongue,  computed  from  p.  22. 
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til  Other 

County 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

Spain 

Azores 

Netherlands 

Countries 

All  counties  

12,421 

11,670 

11,185 

10,684 

9,754 

78,003 

Sacramento  Valley  

1,245 

765 

1,254 

854 

262 

2,415 

Butte  

89 

29 

55 

145 

23 

218 

Colusa  

o 

1 

54 

27 

13 

46 

Glenn  

7 

1 

30 

31 

9 

78 

Sacramento  

669 

641 

385 

270 

104 

1,254 

Shasta  

03 

29 

44 

3 

j 

112 

Solano  

226 

22 

398 

220 

32 

351 

Sutter  

36 

9 

21 

20 

24 

81 

Tehama  

2 

1 

21 

16 

15 

57 

Yolo  

62 

18 

202 

107 

30 

161 

Yuba  

94 

14 

44 

15 

7 

57 

Sacramento  Foothills.. 

178 

282 

275 

133 

44 

519 

Amador  

3 

114 

66 

1 

1 

37 

Eldorado  
Nevada  
Placer  
Plumas  

20 
7 
117 
26 

12 
32 
91 
30 

7 
11 
149 
31 

3 
1 

127 
1 

12 
6 
21 
3 

79 

122 
205 
59 

Sierra  

3 

3 

11 

— 

1 

17 

San  Joaquin  Valley  

1,321 

751 

Q33 

4,061 

852 

7,530 

Fresno  

308 

383 

282 

428 

105 

4,360 

Kern  

168 

89 

137 

34 

51 

402 

Kings  

8 

10 

30 

700 

221 

167 

Madera  

23 

14 

31 

39 

12 

110 

Merced  

64 

33 

60 

426 

13 

228 

San  Jcaquin  

504 

131 

306 

782 

318 

963 

Stanislaus  

208 

11 

70 

825 

107 

609 

Tulare  

38 

80 

17 

827 

25 

691 

San  Toaquin  Foothills.. 

19 

76 

65 

9 

12 

160 

Calaveras  

D 

47 

15 

— 

— 

51 

Mariposa  

2 

10 

7 

3 

2 

33 

Tuolumne  •-.— 

12 

19 

43 

6 

10 

76 

North  Coast  Area  

331 

216 

197 

502 

137 

2,810 

Del  Norte  

8 

1 

— 

28 

2 

40 

Humboldt  

96 

103 

17 

240 

21 

884 

Lake  



4 

10 

— 

5 

46 

Mendocino  

46 

13 

30 

102 

15 

844 

Napa   A... 

75 

30 

62 

21 

12 

334 

Sonoma         

106 

65 

78 

111 

82 

662 

Central  Coast  Area  — 

371 

1,649 

1,608 

1,434 

265 

2,261 

Monterey  
San  Benito  

100 
2 

73 

52 

292 
149 

196 

75 

41 
3 

383 
43 

San  Luis  Obispo  
Santa  Clara  

22 
194 

8 
875 

12 

1,091 

179 
832 

17 
157 

143 
1,378 

Santa  Cruz  

53 

641 

64 

152 

47 

314 

Northeast  Area  

104 

26 

148 

62 

29 

246 

Lassen  

18 

6 

115 

1 

8 

57 

Modoc    

6 

3 

20 

— 

1 

24 

Siskiyou  

80 

14 

11 

59 

20 

145 
•jn 

Trinity  
Great  Basin  

1 

3 
12 

19 

0 

5 

£(J 
38 

Alpine  

— 

1 

___.  . 

c 

70 

Inyo  • 

in 

Mono.  

— 
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Foreign-Born  White  Population  of  California  by  Counties, 
and  Country  of  Birth  (20  Principal  Countries),  1940 


County 

Poland 

Greece 

Yugo- 
slavia 

Spain 

Azores 

Nether- 
lands 

(//  Other 
Countries 

Southern  California..... 
Imperial 

10,099 
15 

3,703 
136 

4,813 

5 

2,422 
40 

804 

7 

6,234 

?5 

37,960 
267 

Los  Angeles  

9,448 

2843 

4433 

1807 

231 

5202 

32990 

Orange  

72 

59 

28 

114 

48 

193 

536 

Riverside 

64 

58 

33 

37 

3 

85 

554 

San  Bernardino 

90 

118 

105 

110 

56 

322 

865 

San  I  )iego 

330 

327 

181 

US 

85 

288 

2029 

Santa  Barbara 

45 

68 

11 

118 

336 

59 

452 

Ventura  

35 

94 

17 

81 

38 

60 

267 

San  Francisco  Bay 
Area       

3,399 

5,148 

3,080 

4,264 

2.825 

1914 

24064 

Alameda  

681 

1,054 

916 

1,611 

1,804 

653 

6358 

Contra  Costa 

79 

296 

172 

383 

409 

163 

867 

Marin  

54 

37 

49 

38 

348 

53 

527 

San  Francisco 

2,441 

3,508 

1,821 

1,949 

143 

882 

14862 

San  Mateo     

144 

253 

122 

283 

121 

163 

1450 

Source:     16th  U.  S.  Census, 

Population, 

2nd  Series, 

California, 

pp.  27, 

34-37,  58-59. 

TABLE  70 


Percent  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  White  Population  of  California  by 
Counties,  and  Country  of  Birth  (20  Principal  Countries),  1940 


County 

Total  Population 
Pet.  of  Total 
State 
Number         Pop. 

Total 
Foreign- 
born  White 
Pet.  of    Pet. 
Pop.     Distr. 

Mexico 
Pet.  of    Pet. 
Pop.     Distr. 

Italy 
Pet.  of    Pet. 
Pop.     Distr. 

England, 
Scotland 
and  Wai?* 
Pet.  of    Pet. 
Pop.     Distr. 

All  counties         

6,907,387 
390,347 
42,840 
9,788 
12,195 
170,333 
28,800 
49,118 
18,680 
14,316 
27,243 
17,034 
84,166 
8,973 
13,229 
19,283 
28,108 
11,548 
3,025 

100.0 
5.6 
0.6 
0.1 
.2 
2.5 
.4 
.7 
.3 
.2 
.4 
.2 

1.2 
.1 
.2 
.3 
.4 
.2 
* 

12.6 
9.1 
5.9 
9.7 
8.2 
10.8 
4.9 
10.3 
8.1 
5.6 
11.8 
5.6 
9.4 
12.3 
7.4 
8.8 
10.9 
6.9 
9.6 

100.0 
4.1 
0.3 
0.1 
.1 
2.1 
.2 
.6 
.1 
.1 
.4 
.1 

.9 
.1 

.1 
.2 
.4 
.1 

* 

1.9 
1.1 
0.3 
3.2 

.9 
1.3 
.4 
.6 
.9 
.3 
3.5 
.5 
.9 
2.1 
.2 
.3 
1.5 
.5 
.4 

100.0 
3.3 
0.1 
0.3 
.1 
1.6 
.1 
.2 
.1 
* 

.7 
.1 
.6 
.2 
* 
* 
.3 
.1 
* 

1.5 
1.1 
0.3 
0.9 
.6 
1.6 
.6 
1.3 
.6 
.3 
1.2 
.3 
1.9 
3.7 
1.0 
1.5 
2.3 
1.0 
2.0 

100.0      1.5 
4.2      0.8 
0.1      0.6 
0.1        .4 
.1        .5 
2.6      1.1 
.2        .5 
.6      1.0 
.1        .6 
*        .6 
.3        .7 
.1        .5 
1.6      1.3 
.3        .9 
.2        .8 
.3      2.9 
.6        .8 
.1        .4 
.1        .7 
Continued 

100.0 
3.3 
0.3 
.1 
.1 
1.8 
.1 
.5 
.1 
* 

.2 
.1 

1.1 
.1 
.1 
.6 
.2 
.1 
* 

Sacramento    Valley  
Butte          

Colusa                    

Glenn            

Sacramento 

Shasta               

Solano     

Slitter              

Tehama        

Yolo      

Yuba            

Sacramento    Foothills.. 
Amador                 

Eldorado  

Nevada             

Placer   

Plumas           

Sierra    
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TABLE  70  /Continued; 

Percent  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  White  Population  of  California  by 

Counties,  and  Country  of  Birth  (20  Principal  Countries),  1940 

Total  England, 

Total  Population  foreign-  Scotland 

Pet.  of  Total  born  White  Mexico  Italy  and  »«/•.•. 

State  Pet.  of     Pet.  Pet.  of  Pet.  Pet.  of  Pet.  Pet.  of     Pet. 

County                                      Number  Pop.  Pop.     Distr.  Pop.  Distr.  Pop.  Distr.  Pop.  Di«tr. 

San  Joaquin  Valley 735,384  10.7  10.3  8.7  2.2  12.1  1.4  101  5  36 

Fresno  178,565  2.0  12.7  2.6  2.4  3.2  1 3  24  5  10 

Kern    135,124  2.0  6.0  .9  2.0  2.0  .5  6  5  > 

Kings  35,168  .5  10.2  .4  3.0  .8  .5  .2  4  2 

Madera  _ 23,314  .3  10.8  .2  4.2  .6  2.5  5  4  'l 

Merced   46,988  .7  13.4  .7  2.5  .9  2.3  11  4  2 

San  Joaquin 134,207  1.9  13.5  2.1  2.3  2.3  3.1  4.1  6  8 

Stanislaus  74,866  1.1  10.1  .9  .7  .4  1.0  75  3 

Tulare  107,152  1.6  6.8  .9  2.4  1.9  .5  .5  .3  '.3 

San  Joaquin  Foothills     24,713  .4  8.2  .2  .6  .1  1.9  58  2 

Calaveras   8,221  .1  8.0  .1  .5  *  2.0  .2  .8  .1 

Mariposa    5.605  .1  6.1  *  .5  *  .6  *  .6  * 

Tuolumne  10,887  .2  9.4  .1  .7  .1  2.6  .3  .8  .1 

North  Coast  Area 184,045  2.7  13.9  2.9  .2  .3  3.3  5.9  10  18 

Del    Norte 4,745  .1  7.9  *  *  *  .7  *  .8  1 

Humboldt  45,812  .7  13.6  .7  *  *  2.1  1.0  .7  3 

Lake 8,069  .1  6.1  .1  *  *  .6  *  .9  .1 

Mendocino  27,864  .4  14.2  .4  .5  .1  3.4  .9  .8  .2 

Napa   28,503  .4  14.8  .5  .5  .1  3.8  1.1  1.2  .3 

Sonoma  69.052  1.0  14.9  -1.2  .1  .1  4.2  2.9  1.2  .8 

Central  Coast  Area 337,676  4.9  13.0  5.1  1.5  3.7  3.2  10.8  1.1  3.6 

Monterey 73,032  1.1  11.2  .9  2.2  1.2  2.1  1.5  1.0  7 

San  Benito 11,392  .2  13.0  .2  2.8  .2  2.7  .3  .4  * 

San  Luis  Obispo 33,246  .5  9.4  .4  1.7  .4  .7  .3  1.1  .4 

Santa  Clara 174,949  2.5  14.6  2.9  1.3  1.7  4.3  7.4  1.1  1.9 

Santa  Cruz 45,057  .6  12.6  .7  .5  .2  2.9  1.3  1.4  .6 

Northeast    Area 55,760  .8  8.2  .5  1.0  .4  2.5  1.4  .5  .3 

Lassen  14,479  .2  8.1  .1  1.3  .1  1.7  .3  .5  .1 

Modoc  _.       8,713  .1  5.1  .1  .7  .1  .2  *  .5  * 

Siskiyou 28,598  .4  9.6  .3  1.0  .2  4.0  1.1  .5  .2 

Trinity    3,970  .1  4.9  *  .2  *  .3  *  .5 

Great  Basin 10,247  .1  6.0  .1  1.0  .1  .4  *  1.0  .1 

Alpine  323  *  7.1  *  —  —  .9  *  .6  * 

Inyo  _.       7,625  .1  6.1  .1  1.4  .1  .3  *  1.0  .1 

Mono  _ 2,299  *  5.6  *  .1  *  .5  *  .9 

Southern    Calif ornia....3,672,363  53.2  11.7  49.5  2.6  71.6  .6  22.4  1.6  58.7 

Imperial   59,740  .9  12.7  .9  10.2  4.6  .1  .1  .2  .1 

Los    Angeles 2,785,643  40.3  12.2  39.0  2.1  44.1  .6  18.1  1.7  48.2 

Orange 130,760  1.9  8.9  1.3  3.8  3.7  .1  .2  1.0  1.3 

Riverside 105,524  1.5  8.8  1.1  4.2  3.3  .4  .4  .8  .8 

San    Bernardino 161,108  2.4  10.3  1.9  4.6  5.6  .6  .9  .9  1.5 

San  Diego 289,348  4.2  9.6  3.2  2.0  4.3  .5  1.5  .2  4.6 

Santa  Barbara 70,555  1.0  14.2  1.1  3.9  2.1  1.5  1.0  2.3  1.6 

Ventura 69,685  1.0  12.3  1.0  7.7  4.0  .3  .2  .8  .6 

San  Francisco  Bay 

Area 1,412,686  20.4  17.3  28.0  .7  7.8  3.1  43.2  1.9  27.3 

Alameda  _ 513,011  7.4  14.1  8.3  .6  2.3  1.8  8.9  2.0  10.5 

Contra  Costa. 100,450  1.5  14.9  1.7  1.8  1.4  4.1  4.1  1.4  1.4 

Marin 52,907  .8  14.4  .9  .7  .3  2.8  1.5  2.1  1.1 

San  Francisco 634,536  9.2  20.5  15.0  .7  3.5  3.8  23.8  1.9  11.7 

San  Mateo 111,782  1.6  16.9  2.1  .5  .4  4.3  4.8  2.4  2.7 

Continued 
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TABLE  70  (Continued) 


Percent  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  White  Population  of  California  by 
Counties,  and  Country  of  Birth  (20  Principal  Countries),  1940 


Canada  an/f  j  , 

Newfoundland 

German? 

Russia 

Sweden 

Irelan 

,d<D 

Pet.  of 

Pet. 

Pet.  of 

Pel. 

Pet.  of 

Pet. 

Pet.  of 

Pet. 

Pet.  of 

Pet. 

Counties 

Pop. 

Distr. 

Pop. 

Distr. 

Pop. 

Distr. 

Pop. 

Distr. 

Pop. 

Distr. 

All    counties  

1.3 

100.0 

1.0 

100.0 

.8 

100.0 

.5 

100.0 

.5 

100.0 

Sacramento  Valley  

.9 

3.7 

.8 

4.5 

.3 

2.5 

.4 

4.1 

.4 

4.1 

Butte    

.9 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.2 

Colusa    — 

.5 

.1 

1.1 

.2 

.1 

* 

.3 

.1 

.3 

.1 

Glenn   

.8 

.1 

1.1 

.2 

.5 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.5 

.2 

Sacramento  

1.0 

2.0 

.9 

2.0 

.4 

1.4 

.4 

2.1 

.4 

2.1 

Shasta   

.6 

.2 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

Solano   

.8 

.4 

.8 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.3 

..i 

.6 

.8 

Sutter  

.6 

.1 

1.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.1 

Tehama  

.8 

.1 

.9 

.2 

.1 

* 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.1 

Yolo  

.6 

.2 

1.1 

.4 

.7 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Yuba  

.6 

.1 

.6 

.1 

2 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1 

Sacramento  Foothills  

.8 

.7 

.6 

.8 

.2 

.3 

.5 

1.1 

.2 

.5 

Amador  

.5 

.1 

.5 

.1 

* 

* 

.3 

.1 

.2 

* 

Eldorado  

.9 

.1 

.9 

.1 

2 

* 

.6 

7 

.2 

.1 

Nevada  

.8 

.2 

.6 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

Placer                

.8 

.2 

.7 

.3 

.3 

7 

.4 

.0 

2 

2 

Plumas  

.9 

.1 

.5 

.1 

* 

* 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.1 

Sierra  

.9 

* 

.6 

* 

.3 

* 

.9 

.1 

.3 

* 

San   Toaquin  Valley  

.6 

4.9 

.5 

4.8 

.9 

12.1 

.4 

9.2 

7 

3.4 

Fresno   

.6 

1.1 

.4 

1.1 

2.0 

6.9 

.5 

2.4 

.1 

.6 

Kern  

.6 

1.0 

.3 

.6 

.4 

1.0 

.1 

.5 

7 

.7 

Kings  

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.1 

Maclera    

.4 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Merced  

.6 

.3 

.4 

2 

.2 

.2 

.6 

.8 

.2 

.2 

San  Joaquin  

.7 

1.1 

.9 

1.6 

1.1 

2.8 

.4 

1.7 

.3 

1.2 

Stanislaus   

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

2 

.2 

1.3 

2.8 

.2 

.3 

Tulare    

.5 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.8 

.2 

.7 

.1 

.2 

San  Toaquin  Foothills  

.8 

.2 

.7 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.5 

.4 

.3 

2 

Calaveras  

.7 

.1 

.7 

.1 

* 

* 

.3 

.1 

.3 

* 

Mariposa  

1.0 

.0 

.7 

* 

.1 

* 

.4 

.1 

2 

.1 

Tuolumne    

.7 

.1 

.7 

.1 

.1 

* 

.7 

2 

.3 

.1 

North  Coast  Area  

1.1 

2.3 

1.4 

3.6 

.4 

1.2 

.7 

3.7 

.6 

3.2 

Del  Norte  

.9 

.1 

.5 

* 

.3 

* 

.2 

* 

.3 

.1 

Hnmboldt    

1.7 

.8 

.8 

.5 

.2 

.2 

1.0 

1.3 

.5 

.7 

Lake  

.7 

.1 

1.0 

.1 

* 

* 

.5 

.1 

.2 

.1 

Mendocino  

.9 

.3 

1.1 

.5 

.3 

.1 

.8 

.6 

.5 

.4 

Napa  

.9 

.3 

1.7 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.6 

.5 

.9 

.7 

Sonoma  

.9 

.7 

1.9 

1.8 

..T 

./ 

.6 

1.2 

.6 

1.2 

Central  Coast  Area  

.9 

3.6 

.8 

3.7 

.2 

1.2 

.4 

3.8 

.3 

3.2 

Monterev  

.7 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.3 

.5 

San  Benito  

.6 

.1 

.6 

.1 

* 

* 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.1 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.9 

.3 

.8 

.4 

.1 

.1 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Santa   Clara  

1.0 

2.0 

.9 

2.1 

.2 

.8 

.5 

2.4 

.4 

1.8 

Santa  Cruz  

1.1 

.6 

.9 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.5 

Continued 
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TABLE  70  (Continued) 


Percent  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  White  Population  of  California  by 
Counties,  and  Country  of  Birth  (20  Principal  Countries),  1940 


Canada  and(T) 
Newfoundland 

Pet.  of     Pet. 
Counties                                                 Pop.     Dittr. 

Germany 

Pet.  of    Pet. 
Pop.     Dufr. 

Russia 

Pet.  of     Pet. 
Pop.     Distr. 

Sweden 

Pet.  of    Pet. 
Pop.     Distr. 

Ireland® 

Pet.  of    Pet. 
Pop.     Diitr. 

Northeast  Area  

.7 
.6 
.6 
.8 

.7 

.8 
.3 
.8 
1.0 

1.5 
.3 
1.7 
1.1 
1.0 
1.1 
1.3 
1.2 
.8 

1.3 
1.4 
1.0 
1.2 

1.3 
1.5 

.5 
.1 
.1 
.3 

* 

.1 
* 

.1 
* 

63.1 
.2 
52.2 
1.6 
1.2 
2.0 
4.2 
1.0 
.7 

20.9 
8.1 
1.2 
.7 
9.0 
1.9 

.4 
.3 

.5 
.4 
.6 

.6 

3.4 
.5 
.6 

.9 
.2 
1.0 
.9 

.5 
.6 
.9 

.8 

.5 

1.7 
1.2 
.8 
1.5 
2.4 
1.5 

.3 
.1 
.1 
.1 

* 

.1 

* 

.1 

* 

48.1 
.2 
39.1 
1.7 
.7 
1.5 
3.6 
.8 
.5 

33.9 
8.5 
1.0 
1.1 
20.9 
2.4 

.1 

.1 

* 
* 

.3 
.1 

.1 

.9 
* 

1.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.3 
.1 
2 

.7 
.3 
.2 
.3 
1.2 
.3 

1 

5 

8 

3 

A 
.1 
.1 

.2 

* 

.1 

* 

.1 

* 

34.6 
.1 
28.1 
.6 
.5 
.9 
2.8 
1.2 
.4 

50.3 
9.9. 
1.6 
1.1 
34.6 
3.1 

Lassen    

* 
* 

.1 
* 

* 
* 

63.7 
.1 
60.7 
.3 
.2 
.6 
1.4 
.2 
.2 

18.8 
3.2 
.4 
.3 
14.3 
.6 

.6 
.7 
.4 
.3 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.4 

* 

.5 
.2 
.3 
.3 
.5 
.4 
.2 

.8 
.8 
.5 
.5 
.8 
.7 

.7 
2 

J 

* 

.1 

.1 

* 

45.8 
.1 
37.8 
.7 
1.0 
1.4 
3.7 
.8 
.3 

31.0 
11.5 
1.4 
.7 
15.1 
2.3 

2 

'A 

.3 
.3 

.3 
.3 
.3 
.2 

.3 
.1 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.3 
.6 
.2 

1.2 
.7 
.6 
.7 
1.9 
.9 

Modoc 

Siskivou  

Trinity  

Great   Basin      

Alpine  

Invo                    

Alono    

Southern  California  
Imperial  

Los  Angeles  

Orange                .    . 

Riverside  

San  Bernardino  
San  Diego  

Santa  Barbara            - 

Ventura  

San  Francisco  Bay  Area.. 
Alameda  

Contra   Costa 

Marin  

San   Francisco 

San  Mateo  

Counties 

Denmark 

Pet.  of    Pet. 
Pop.     Diitr. 

Portugal 

Pet.  of     Pet. 
Pop.     Dislr. 

Frai 

Pet.  of 
Pop. 

ice 

Pet. 
Distr. 

Switzerland 

Pet.  of     Pet. 
Pop.     Diitr. 

Au.tt.ria 

Pel.  of     Pet. 
Pop.     Diitr. 

All    counties               

.3 

.2 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 
.3 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.2 

.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.3 

100.0 

4.4 
.4 
.1 
.1 
1.9 
.2 
.8 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.2 

.8 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.3 
.1 
* 

.3 

.5 
.2 
.5 
.5 

.6 

* 

.8 
.2 
.2 
.4 
.1 

.7 
.1 

* 

* 

.4 
* 
* 

100.0 

9.5 
.5 
.2 
.3 
5.2 
.1 
2.2 
2 

'.I 
.6 
.1 

.8 
.1 
.1 
* 

.6 

* 
* 

.3 

.1 
.1 
2 
2 
.1 
.1 
.2 
2 

J 
.1 
.1 

.2 
.3 
.2 
2 
.'l 
.1 
.1 

100.0 

3.1 
.3 
.1 
.2 
1.2 
.2 
.5 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 

.7 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.1 
* 

2 

.3 
.1 
.5 
.3 
.4 
.1 
.4 
.6 
2 

'A 

.2 

.3 
.3 
.5 
.2 
.2 
.6 
1.5 

100.0 

7.1 
.3 
.3 
.2 
3.6 
.2 
1.0 
.5 
.2 
.6 
.2 

1.8 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.3 
.4 
.3 
Co 

2 

2 
.1 

* 
* 

.3 
.2 
.2 

.2 

* 

.1 
.1 

.3 
.6 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.1 

100.0 

4.4 
.3 

* 

.1 
2.9 
.3 

.5 
.1 

* 

.2 
.1 

1.5 
.3 
.2 
.5 
.4 
.1 

Sacramento  Valley 

Butte    

Colusa  

Glenn                      

Sacramento    

Shasta 

Solano     

Sutter 

Tehama       

Yolo   

Yuba  

Sacramento  Foothills  
Amador  

Eldorado                    

Nevada  

Placer             

Plumas  

Sierra 
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Percent  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  White  Population  of  California  by 
Counties,  and  Country  of  Birth  (20  Principal  Countries),  1940 


Itcnm 

.ark 

Port* 

lgal 

France 

Sicitxei 

•land 

Austria 

Pet.  of 

Pet. 

Pet.  of 

Pet. 

Pet.  of 

Pet. 

Pet.  of 

Pet. 

Pet.  of 

Pet. 

Counties 

Pop. 

Diilr. 

Pop. 

Distr. 

Pop. 

Distr. 

Pop. 

Distr. 

Pop. 

Distr. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  

.3 

11.8 

.6 

24.1 

2 

6.9 

.2 

9.7 

.1 

4.8 

Fresno  

.7 

6.5 

2 

2.2 

.1 

1.4 

.1 

1.3 

.1 

1.2 

Kern  

.1 

.8 

* 

.4 

.3 

2.2 

.1 

1.0 

* 

.4 

Kings  

* 

.2 

1.7 

3.1 

* 

.2 

* 

2 

* 

* 

Madera  

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

* 

2 

* 

* 

Merced  

.3 

.7 

3.5 

8.6 

.2 

.5 

.3 

.8 

* 

.3 

San  Joaquin  

2 

1.5 

.5 

3.8 

.2 

1.7 

.4 

3.1 

.3 

2.1 

Stani  slaus   

A 

1.5 

1.2 

4.8 

.1 

.5 

.6 

2.7 

* 

.3 

Tulare  

* 

.5 

.2 

1.0 

* 

.3 

* 

.4 

* 

.4 

San  Toaquin  Foothills  

2 

.3 

* 

* 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.5 

2 

.3 

Calaveras  

.2 

.1 

* 

* 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.2 

.1 

* 

Mariposa  

.2 

.1 

* 

* 

.1 

* 

.4 

.1 

* 

* 

Tuolumne    

.2 

.1 

* 

* 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.4 

.2 

North  Coast  Area  

.6 

5.8 

.3 

3.3 

.3 

3.5 

.9 

9.3 

.3 

3.9 

Del  Norte  

.3 

.1 

2 

.5 

.1 

* 

1.1 

.3 

.4 

.1 

Humboldt  

.8 

1.9 

.6 

1.4 

* 

.2 

.9 

2.6 

.4 

1.2 

Lake  

.2 

.1 

* 

* 

7 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

Mendocino  

.3 

.5 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.6 

.5 

.9 

Napa  

.4 

.6 

.3 

.5 

.5 

.8 

.9 

1.5 

.3 

.6 

Sonoma   

.7 

2.6 

.3 

1.0 

.5 

1.9 

1.0 

4.1 

.2 

1.0 

Central  Coast  Area  

.4 

6.2 

.7 

12.9 

.3 

5.4 

.6 

12.0 

.2 

3.8 

Monterey  

.5 

1.8 

.3 

1.2 

.2 

.9 

1.3 

5.5 

.1 

.5 

San   Benito  

.2 

.1 

1.0 

.6 

.3 

9 

.6 

.4 

.3 

.2 

San   Luis   Obispo  

.3 

.6 

.6 

1.1 

.1 

.2 

1.0 

1.9 

* 

.2 

Santa   Clara  

.3 

2.5 

1.0 

8.9 

.4 

3.6 

.3 

3.4 

.2 

2.3 

Santa  Cruz  

.5 

1.2 

.5 

1.2 

.2 

.:> 

.3 

.8 

.2 

.6 

Northeast  Area  

.1 

.3 

* 

.2 

2 

.8 

.3 

1.1 

.1 

.3 

Lassen    

* 

.1 

* 

* 

.5 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

Modoc   

.1 

.1 

* 

* 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.1 

* 

* 

Siskivou  

.1 

.1 

* 

.1 

* 

.2 

.4 

.7 

.1 

.2 

Trinitv  

.2 

* 

.1 

* 

.2 

* 

.2 

.1 

.1 

* 

Great    Basin  

.1 

.1 

— 

— 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Alpine    - 

— 

— 

— 

.9 

* 

— 

— 

Invo    

.2 

.1 

— 

.2 

.1 

.1 

* 

.1 

.1 

Mono   

* 

* 

— 

— 

.2 

* 

.4 

* 

* 

* 

Southern  California  

.2 

38.3 

* 

7.4 

.2 

36.7 

.1 

29.3 

2 

52.4 

Imperial  

* 

.2 

* 

.2 

* 

.1 

.5 

1.6 

* 

.2 

Los  Angeles  

.2 

29.6 

* 

2.5 

.2 

29.1 

.1 

20.2 

.3 

46.1 

Orange  

.2 

1.0 

* 

.3 

.1 

1.1 

.1 

.8 

* 

.6 

Riverside  

.1 

.7 

* 

.1 

.1 

.8 

.1 

.; 

.1 

.1 

San  Bernardino  

.1 

1.2 

* 

.4 

.2 

1.4 

.1 

1.3 

.1 

1.4 

San  Diego  

.2 

2.9 

.2 

3.1 

.2 

2.5 

.1 

2.0 

.1 

2.4 

Santa  Barbara  

.6 

2.2 

.1 

<; 

.3 

1.0 

.5 

2.2 

.1 

.6 

Ventura  —  

.1 

.4 

* 

.3 

.2 

.7 

.1 

J5 

.1 

.4 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area.. 

.5 

32.2 

.6 

41.8 

.5 

42.6 

.3 

29.1 

.3 

28.5 

Alameda  

.5 

13.2 

1.1 

30.0 

.3 

9.0 

.2 

6.9 

.2 

7.6 

Contra  Costa.  

.2 

1.3 

1.0 

5.5 

.2 

1.1 

.2 

1.2 

.3 

2.1 

Marin        

.4 

1.1 

.4 

1.1 

.4 

1.3 

.8 

2.4 

.2 

.y 

San   Francisco  

.4 

14.0 

.1 

3.2 

.8 

27.5 

.4 

15.5 

.4 

16.5 

San   Mateo  

.0 

2.6 

.4 

2.0 

.6 

37 

.5 

3.1 

.2 

1.6 
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TABLE  70  (Continued! 

Percent  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  White  Population  of  California  by 
Counties,  and  Country  of  Birth  (20  Principal  Countries),  1940 


Norway 

Poland 

Gre 

«ce 

Yugoslavia 

Spain 

Pet.  of    Pet. 

Pet.  of    Pet. 

Pet.  of    Pet. 

Pet.  of    Pet. 

Pel.  of 

Pet. 

Counties 

Pop. 

mar. 

Pop. 

Diltr. 

Pop. 

Distr. 

Pop. 

Distr. 

Pop. 

Dittr. 

All   counties  

2 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

2 

100.0 

Sacramento  Valley  

.2 

4.3 

* 

2.1 

.3 

10.0 

2 

6.6 

.3 

11  ? 

Butte  

2 

.4 

* 

.2 

? 

.7 

* 

.3 

.1 

s 

Colusa  _  

.1 

.1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

.6 

s 

Glenn   

.3 

2 

* 

.3 

1 

Sacramento  

2 

1.7 

.1 

1.3 

.4 

5.4 

.4 

5.5 

.2 

14 

Shasta  

2 

.3 

* 

* 

.2 

.4 

.1 

.3 

.2 

4 

Solano  

2 

.6 

.1 

.3 

.D 

1.8 

* 

.2 

.8 

16 

Sutter  

.3 

.3 

* 

* 

.3 

.3 

* 

* 

.2 

2 

Tehama   

2 

2 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

.2 

?, 

Yolo  _  

.1 

2 

* 

.1 

.2 

.5 

* 

.2 

7 

18 

Yuba  

.1 

.1 

* 

* 

.6 

.8 

* 

.1 

.3 

.4 

Sacramento  Foothills  

2 

1.1 

* 

.4 

.2 

1.4 

.3 

2.4 

.3 

35 

Amador  

.1 

1.3 

1.0 

.7 

,6 

Eldorado   

.3 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

* 

.1 

* 

* 

Nevada    

2 

2 

* 

* 

* 

* 

.2 

.3 

* 

.1 

Placer  

2 

A 

* 

.1 

.4 

.9 

.3 

.8 

.5 

13 

Plumas  

2 

.1 

* 

* 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Sierra  

A 

.4 

.1 

San    loaquin  Valley  

.1 

4.6 

* 

3.0 

.2 

10.6 

.1 

6.4 

.1 

83 

Fresno   

* 

1.1 

* 

.7 

.2 

2.5 

.2 

3.3 

.2 

2.5 

Kern  

* 

.3 

* 

.5 

.1 

1.4 

* 

.8 

.1 

1.2 

Kins^s   

.3 

Madera    

* 

.1 

* 

* 

.1 

.2 

* 

.1 

.1 

.3 

Merced  

.1 

.3 

* 

.1 

.1 

.5 

* 

.3 

.1 

.5 

San    Toaquin  

.1 

1.2 

.1 

1.0 

.4 

4.1 

.1 

1.1 

.2 

2.7 

Stanislaus   

.3 

1.3 

* 

.3 

.3 

1.7 

* 

* 

* 

.6 

Tulare    

* 

.3 

* 

.4 

* 

.3 

* 

.7 

* 

.2 

San  Joaquin  Foothills  

2 

.4 

* 

* 

* 

.2 

.3 

.7 

.3 

.6 

Calaveras  

2 

.1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

.6 

.4 

.2 

.1 

Mariposa  

.1 

.2 

* 

.1 

* 

Tuolumne    

2 

.2 

* 

* 

.1 

* 

.2 

.2 

.4 

.4 

North  Coast  Area.  

A 

4.7 

.1 

1.5 

.2 

2.7 

.1 

1.9 

.1 

1.8 

T)t>\    Mnrtf 

2 

* 

i 

* 

2 

* 

* 

* 

Humboldt    

.7 

2.1 

* 

.2 

.2 

.8 

.2 

.9 

* 

.2 

T      1  t* 

? 

1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

i 

i 

Mendocino  

.3 

.5 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.4 

* 

.1 

.1 

.3 

Napa  

.3 

.6 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.6 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.6 

Sonoma    

.3 

1.3 

.1 

.7 

.2 

.9 

* 

.6 

.1 

.7 

Central  Coast  Area  

.1 

3.0 

* 

1.2 

.1 

3.0 

.5 

14.1 

.5 

14.4 

Monterey  

.1 

.5 

* 

.2 

.1 

.8 

* 

.6 

.4 

2.6 

San   Benito  

* 

• 

* 

* 

* 

* 

.3 

.5 

1.3 

1.3 

San  Luis  Obispo  

.1 

.3 

* 

* 

* 

.2 

* 

* 

* 

.1 

Santa  Clara  

.1 

1.7 

* 

.7 

.1 

1.6 

.5 

7.5 

.6 

9.8 

Santa  Cruz  

2 

.3 

* 

.1 

.1 

.4 

1.4 

5.5 

.1 

.6 

Northeast  Area  

2 

.8 

* 

* 

.2 

.8 

* 

.2 

.3 

1.3 

Lassen   

.3 

.3 

* 

* 

.1 

.1 

* 

* 

.8 

1.0 

Modoc   

.1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

.2 

.2 

Si  skivou  

2 

.4 

* 

* 

.3 

.6 

* 

.1 

* 

.1 

Trinity  

2 

* 

* 

* 

— 

— 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Continued 
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TABLE  70  (Continued) 

Percent  Distribution  of  Foreign-Born  White  Population  of  California  by 
Counties,  and  Country  of  Birth  (20  Principal  Countries),  1940 


Norway                  Poland                   Greece               Yugoslavia                Spain 
Pet.  of    Pet.       Pet.  of    Pet.       Pet.  of    Pet.       Pet.  of    Pet.       Pet.  of    Pet. 
Countiet                                                Pop.     Distr.        Pop.     Distr.        Pop.     Distr.        Pop.     Distr.        Pop.     Distr. 

Great  Basin  

.1 

.3 

* 

* 

*           * 

* 

* 

.1 
.3 
.1 
.1 

.1 
* 

.2 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

.2 

.2 
.2 

* 

.3 
.1 

.1 
* 
* 

* 

41.2 
* 

38.0 
.2 
'.3 
.9 

1.6 

* 

.2 

26.4 
7.9 

1.5 
.4 
15.6 
1.0 

.2 

.2 

.1 

* 

21.7 
.4 
16.2 
1.0 
.3 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
.7 
38.1 
14.4 
3.5 
.3 
17.4 
2.5 

Alpine  

Inj'o    

Mono 

.2 

.2 

* 

.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.2 
* 

A 
A 
.2 

.3 
.5 
.3 

* 

45.2 

* 

37.3 
1.0 
.8 
1.0 
3.7 
1.0 
.3 
35.9 
12.5 
1.3 
.9 
19.3 
2.0 

.1 
.2 

.1 

* 
* 
* 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.4 
.2 
.3 
* 

.5 
.2 

.2 
.2 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
.2 
.1 
.3 
.3 
.4 
.7 
.3 
.2 

Southern  California- 

.3      68.5 

*          * 

.3      64.1 
*         .5 
*          .4 
*          .6 
.1        2.2 
*          .3 
*          .2 
.2      23.1 
.1        4.6 
*         .5 
.1          .4 
.4      16.6 
.1        1.0 

29.8 
1.1 
22.9 
.5 
.5 
1.0 
2.6 
.6 
.8 
41.5 
8.5 
2.4 
.3 
28.2 
2.0 

Imperial  

Los  Angeles 

Orange  

Riverside 

San  Bernardino 

San  IDiego            

Santa  Barbara  

Ventura              

San-  Francisco  Bay  Area.. 
Alameda 

Contra  Costa  _  

Marin          _ 

San  Prancisco  

San   Mateo 

Counties 

Azores 
Pet.  of     Pet. 
Pop.     Distr. 

Netherlands 
Pet.  of     Pet. 
Pop.     Distr. 

All  Other 
Countries 
Pet.  of    Pet. 
Pop.     Distr. 

All  counties  _  , 

2 

100.0 
8.0 
1.4 
.3 
.3 
2.5 
* 

2.1 
.2 
.2 
1.0 
.1 

1.3 

* 
* 
* 

1.2 

* 

38.0 
4.0 
.3 
6.6 
.4 
4.0 
7.3 
7.7 
7.7 

.1 
* 
* 
.1 
.1 
.1 
* 

.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 

* 

* 
* 

.1 

* 

.1 

* 
* 

.1 
.1 

* 

.6 
.1 

* 

2 

.1 

* 

100.0 
2.7 
.2 
.1 
.1 
1.1 
.1 
.3 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.1 

.5 
* 

.2 
.1 
.2 

* 
* 

8.7 
1.1 
.5 
2.3 
.1 
.1 
3.2 
1.1 
.3 

1.1 

.6 

.5 
.5 
.6 
.7 
.4 
.7 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.3 
.6 
.4 
.6 
.6 
.7 
.5 
2.3 
1.0 
2.4 
.3 
.5 
.5 
.5 
.7 
.8 
.6 

100.0 
3.1 
.3 
.1 
.1 
1.6 
.1 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 

.7 
* 

.1 
.3 
.2 
.1 

* 

9.6 
5.6 

.5 
.2 
.1 
.3 
1.2 
.8 
.9 

Sacramento  Valley     „ 

.2 

Butte          

3 

Colusa  

.3 

Glenn                    

3 

Sacramento    

.2 

Shasta                   

* 

Solano          

.5 

Sutler 

1 

Tehama            

1 

Yolo 

4 

Yuba 

* 

Sacramento  Foothills 

2 

Amador 

* 

Fldorado 

* 

Nevada                      

* 

5 

Plumas                   

* 



.6 

.2 

Kern                       

* 

2.0 

2 

9 

6 

1.1 

Tnlare  ....... 

1.8 

Continued 
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111  Other 

Azores 

Netherlands 

Countries 

Pet.  of 

Pet. 

Pet.  of 

Pel. 

Pet.  of 

Pel. 

Counties 

Pop. 

llistr. 

Pop. 

Dittr. 

Pop. 

Dittr. 

San  Joaquin  Foothills  

* 

* 

* 

.1 

.6 

?. 

f. 

1 

Mariposa  

* 

* 

* 

* 

.6 

* 

Tuolumne  

* 

* 

.1 

.1 

.7 

.1 

North  Coast  Area  

.3 

4.7 

* 

1.4 

1.5 

3.6 

Del  Norte  ,.  

6 

.3 

* 

* 

.8 

.1 

Humboldt  

5 

2.3 

* 

.2 

1.9 

1.1 

Lake  

— 

— 

.1 

.1 

.6 

.1 

Mendocino  

4 

1.0 

.1 

.2 

3.0 

1.1 

Napa  

* 

.2 

* 

.1 

1.2 

.4 

Sonoma  

2 

1.0 

.1 

.8 

1.0 

.8 

Central  Coast  Area  

.4 

13.4 

* 

2.7 

.7 

2.9 

Monterev  

3 

1.8 

.1 

.4 

.5 

.5 

San  Benito  

* 

.7 

* 

* 

.4 

* 

San  Luis  Obispo  _  

D 

1.7 

.1 

.2 

1.0 

.2 

Santa  Clara  .-.  

5 

7.8 

.1 

1.6 

.8 

1.8 

Santa  Cruz  

3 

1.4 

.1 

.5 

.7 

.4 

Northeast  Area  

.1 

.6 

* 

.3 

.4 

.3 

Lassen  

* 

* 

.1 

.1 

.4 

.1 

Modoc  

— 

— 

* 

* 

.3 

• 

Siskiyou  _ 

2 

.6 

.1 

.2 

.5 

.2 

Trinity  

* 

* 



— 

.5 

* 

Great  Basin  

— 

— 

* 

.1 

.4 

.1 

Alpine  

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Inyo  _  

— 

— 

.1 

.1 

.4 

.1 

Mono....'.  

— 

— 



— 

.4 

* 

Southern  California  

* 

7.5 

.2 

63.9 

1.0 

48.6 

Imperial  

* 

* 

.1 

.3 

.4 

.4 

Los  Angeles  

* 

2.2 

.2 

53.3 

1.2 

42.3 

Orange.  

* 

.b 

.2 

2.0 

.4 

.7 

Riverside  -•-  

* 

* 

.1 

.9 

.5 

.6 

San  Bernardino  

* 

.3 

.2 

3.3 

.5 

1.1 

San  Diego.  —  

* 

.8 

.1 

2.9 

.7 

2.6 

Santa  Barbara  -  

.5 

3.2 

.1 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Ventura  

* 

.4 

.1 

.6 

.4 

.3 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  

.2 

26.4 

.1 

19.6 

1.7 

30.9 

Alameda  

4 

16.9 

.1 

6.7 

1.2 

8.2 

Contra  Costa  -  

4 

3.8 

.2 

1.7 

.9 

1.1 

Marin  -•  

7 

3.3 

.1 

.5 

1.0 

.7 

San  Francisco  —  

* 

1.3 

.1 

9.0 

2.3 

19.0 

San  Mateo  

.1 

1.1 

.1 

1.7 

1.3 

1.9 

*    Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

(1)  Does  not  include  French  Canada. 

(2)  Includes  Northern  Ireland  and  Irish  Free  State. 

Source:     16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,   1940,  Population,  Second  Series,  California,  pp.  27,   34-37, 
58-59. 
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The  proportion  of  non-English  speaking  people  among  the  foreign- 
born  whites  is  naturally  much  higher  than  in  the  entire  white  popu- 
lation, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed 
parentage.  The  major  linguistic  groups  were  the  same,  in  all  cases, 
however.  It  is  worth  noting  that  nearly  six  in  every  hundred  native 
whites  of  native  parentage  claimed  a  Mother  Tongue  other  than 
English.  Nearly  64,000  people  of  three  or  more  generations  stand- 
ing in  the  United  States  spoke  Spanish  in  their  childhood  homes, 
nearly  17,000  spoke  German,  and  8,000  spoke  Italian. 

Table  68  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  various  Mother  Tongue 
groups  of  the  United  States  are  located  in  California.  This  state, 
in  1940,  contained  5.6  percent  of  the  white  population  of  the  coun- 
try; but  it  had  13  percent  of  the  Armenians,  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  Spanish-speaking,  and  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  Portuguese- 
speaking  people  in  the  United  States.  Other  foreign  white  stocks 
which  have  been  attracted  to  California  to  a  greater  than  average 
extent,  are  those  of  Swedish,  Slovenian,  Russian,  and  Greek  extrac- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
Age  and  Sex  Trends 

The  Sex  Ratio 

Migrating  populations  characteristically  contain  more  men  than 
women.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia, recruited  so  largely  through  migration,  would  be  predomi- 
nantly male  in  composition.  This  was  true  from  the  earliest  times 
up  to  World  War  II,  when  the  induction  of  men  into  military  serv- 
ice created  an  excess  of  women  in  the  civilian  population. 

The  Gold  Rush  consisted  almost  entirely  of  men,  and,  in  1850, 
there  were  more  than  twelve  men  in  California  for  every  woman. 
The  subsequent  trend  has  been  toward  an  equality  of  male  and 
female  numbers,  but,  by  1940,  men  still  outnumbered  women  in  the 
ratio  of  nearly  104  per  100  (Table  71).  The  same  historical  pre- 
ponderance of  men  has  been  true  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  The  excess  of  men  in  the  entire  country 
has  been  less  extreme  than  in  California,  but  the  trend  toward 
equality  of  numbers  of  the  sexes  is  of  more  recent  origin.  The  sex 
ratio  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  moved  upward  for  forty  years 
after  1870,  with  the  increasing  immigration  from  abroad,  and  did 
not  begin  to  decline  until  1910.  By  1940,  however,  approximate 
equality  in  the  respective  numbers  of  men  and  women  had  been 
reached  in  the  general  population,  and  in  the  native-born  popula- 
tion there  was  even  a  small  excess  of  women. 

The  early  immigrants  from  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  California  were  almost  entirely  men.  Women  from  these 
countries  came  later  but  never  in  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  any- 
thing approaching  a  normal  balance  between  the  sexes.  Hence,  by 
1940,  foreign-born  Chinese  men  outnumbered  the  foreign-born 
Chinese  women  more  than  four  to  one ;  there  were  nearly  nine  Fili- 
pino men  to  every  Filipino  woman ;  and  the  Japanese,  who  had  en- 
joyed a  more  favorable  experience  with  respect  to  immigration  of 
women  than  any  other  Oriental  nationality,  nevertheless  had  160 
foreign-born  men  to  every  hundred  foreign-born  women.  The 
foreign-born  population  of  California  as  a  whole,  in  that  year,  in- 
cluded approximately  121  men  for  every  hundred  women. 

A  relatively  high  sex  ratio  has  persisted  even  among  the  native- 
born  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Among  the  former  in  1940  there  were 
154  men  for  every  hundred  native  women.  The  corresponding  ratio 
for  native-born  Japanese  was  113  to  100.  The  white  population,  by 
contrast,  has  much  more  rapidly  approached  an  equality  of  numbers 
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of  the  sexes.  By  1940,  there  was  no  longer  any  appreciable  surplus 
of  men  over  women  among  the  native  whites.  At  the  same  time,  the 
foreign-born  white  sex  ratio  had  fallen  to  117  to  100.  The  Negro 
population  had  passed  the  point  of  equality  of  sex  numbers  and 
developed  an  excess  of  women,  and,  in  1940,  there  were  only  ninety- 
seven  Negro  men  for  every  hundred  Negro  women  in  California. 

The  excess  of  males  in  the  general  population  of  California  is, 
therefore,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  foreign-born,  the  Orientals, 
and  Filipinos.  However,  men  and  women,  regardless  of  race  or 
nativity,  are  distributed  very  differently  within  the  state,  with  the 
result  that  women  are  in  excess  in  some  areas  and  men  in  others. 

Women,  as  a  population  group,  show  a  stronger  preference  for 
urban  life  than  do  men.  Therefore,  while  there  are  more  men  than 
women  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  California  urban  population  in 
1940  contained  some  37,000  more  women  than  men,  a  ratio  of  less 
than  ninety-eight  men  for  every  hundred  women  (Table  72).  Men 

TABLE  72 

Sex  Ratio  (Males  per  Hundred  Females)  by  Nativity  for  Various 
Units  of  California  Population,  1940 


Total 

Native 

Foreign 

Unit  of  Population 

(All  Racet) 

Born 

Born 

State  total  

103.7 

101.2 

120.9 

Urban  (All)  

97.7 

95.6 

111.7 

Los  Angeles  

95.3 

94.0 

102.9 

San  Francisco  

103.3 

96.9 

129.6 

Long  Beach  

89.5 

89.4 

90.9 

San  Diego......  

103.9 

104.5 

98.7 

Oakland  

97.6 

95.2 

112.9 

Sacramento  

102.0 

97.0 

143.6 

Rural  —  Farm  

127.6 

121.4 

168.9 

Rural  —  N  on-  f  ami  

116.4 

113.8 

143.3 

Areas  :© 

Sacramento  Vallev  

119 

114 

173 

Sacramento  Foothills  

131 

124 

205 

San  Joaquin  Vallev  

113 

110 

149 

San  Toaquin  Foothills  

132 

127 

216 

North  Coast  

116 

111 

157 

Central  Coast  

109 

105 

136 

Northeast  

130 

125 

212 

Great  Basin  

135 

130 

249 

Southern  California  

98 

97 

106 

San  Francisco  Bay  

104 

99 

125 

(1)    Figures  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 

Source-  16th  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Population,  Second  Series,  California,  pp.  10, 
11  34  38  61  117,  124,  131,  138,  145,  152;  Abstracted  from  Population  Committee 
for  Central  Valley  Project  Studies  Statistical  Memorandum  No.  4,  Series,  Age  and 
Sex  Distribution,  pp.  15,  33. 
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remain  in  the  rural  areas  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  women,  and 
the  male  excess  is  greater  on  the  farms  than  in  the  rural-nonfarm 
population.  Men  outnumber  women  in  only  three  of  the  six  major 
cities — San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  San  Diego;  but  in  the  first 
two,  the  male  excess  is  entirely  attributable  to  large  foreign-born 
and  Oriental  elements,*  and  the  last  is  a  special  case  of  a  naval  city. 
Excluding  the  foreign-born  population,  San  Diego  remains  the  only 
large  city  in  the  state  with  an  excess  of  men.  Among  the  other 
large  cities,  the  sex  ratio  in  1940  varied  from  98  in  Oakland  to  89 
in  Long  Beach.  In  the  latter  city,  even  the  foreign-born  population 
is  preponderantly  female. 

The  tendency  of  women  to  congregate  in  urban  citie^  and  specially 
in  the  larger  cities  to  a  greater  extent  than  men,  means  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  state,  geographically,  has  a  predominantly  male 
population.  In  nine  of  the  ten  geographic  regions!  the  1940  sex 
ratio  of  the  general  population  varied  from  104  (San  Francisco 
Bay  Area)  to  135  (Great  Basin).  Only  in  Southern  California  did 
women  exceed  men,  reflecting  the  influence  of  Los  Angeles.  When 
only  the  native  population  is  considered,  the  two  regions  appear 
with  a  surplus  of  women  (Southern  California  and  San  Francisco 
Bay).  In  all  other  regions  men  are  in  excess  even  among  the  native 
population.  The  surplus  of  men  is  greatest  in  the  Mountains  and 
Foothills  and  least  in  the  Coastal  areas  south  of  San  Francisco. 
The  progression  of  the  sex  ratio  runs  from  its  lowest  point  among 
the  Southern  California  urban  residents  (except  San  Diego),  to 
urban  foreign-born,  to  rural  natives,  to  rural  foreign-born,  in  that 
order.  Highest  sex  ratios  occur  among  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tions of  the  most  rural  and  remote  areas. 

The  effect  of  military  inductions  on  the  relative  numbers  of  males 
and  females  in  the  civilian  population  of  the  three  large  metropoli- 
tan areas  is  shown  in  Table  73.  The  sex  ratio  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  dropped  from  104  in  1940  to  below  90  in  1944.  Los 
Angeles,  whose  population  contained  a  surplus  of  females  before 
the  War,  had  in  April  1944  only  82  males  for  every  hundred 
females.  Among  the  non-white  racial  groups  other  than  Negro, 
which  have  always  had  extremely  high  sex  ratios,  the  preponder- 
ance of  males  has  been  greatly  reduced. 


*  Considering  only  the  native  white  population,  the  sex  ratio  in  San  Francisco 
in  1940  was  95  ("males  per  hundred  females),  and  in  Sacramento,  96.  (16th 
Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940;  Population,  Series  II,  California,  Tables  D-35, 
F-35,  pp.  137  and  151. 

t  Regions  as  defined  by  the  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect'Studies.  See  Chapter  T,  Table  12. 
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This  wartime  decline  in  the  sex  ratio  has  resulted  not  only  from 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  in  the  resident  (non-migrant) 
population,  but  also  from  an  excess  of  women  among  the  recent 
migrants  to  California.  This  chapter  began  with  an  observation 
that  migrating  populations  characteristically  are  predominantly 
male.  However,  the  shift  in  relative  numbers  of  civilian  men  and 
women  has  been  as  universal  as  the  operation  of  Selective  Service. 
Populations  in  the  source  area  of  migration  to  California  are  now 
more  female  than  male,  with  the  usual  result  that  more  women 
than  men  are  migrating.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI  (Table  50), 
the  in-migrants  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  between  1940  and 
1944  included  94  men  for  every  hundred  women.  Among  the  in- 
migrants  to  the  Los  Angeles  Area  the  sex  ratio  was  only  84.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  in  both  areas,  the  sex  ratio  was  still 
higher  among  the  in-migrants  than  in  the  non-migrant  population, 
indicating  that  in  relative  terms,  at  least,  the  principle  enunciated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  is  still  valid,  even  during  a  war. 

In  Table  48  (Chapter  VI)  the  sex  ratio  was  shown  by  age- 
groups.  As  would  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  cause  which 
has  been  removing  men  from  the  civilian  population,  the  deficiency 
of  men  is  much  greater  in  certain  ages  than  in  others.  Among 
people  of  age  twenty  to  twenty- four  years  there  were  only  38  men 
per  hundred  women  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  in  April,  1944, 
and  in  the  Los  Angeles  Area  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  was  less 
than  one  to  three  in  that  age-group. 


TABLE  73 


Sex  Ratio  (Males  per  100  Females)  by  Race,  for  San  Francisco  Area. 
Los  Angeles  Area,  San  Diego  Area,  and  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
San  Diego  Cities,  1940  and  1944 


Area 

All  Classes 
1944           1940 

White 
1944          1940 

Negro 
1944          1940 

Other  Race* 
1944          194O 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area®.... 
San  Francisco  Citv  

89.8 
88.2 
82.8 
82.0 
85.2 
82.4 

104.2 
103.3 
96.1 
95.3 
105.3 
103.9 

88.3 
86.0 
82.4 
81.5 
85.1 
82.1 

102.1 
100.2 
95.5 
94.4 
104.7 
103.6 

100.0 
101.2 
82.7 
84.0 
84.6 
87.1 

104.4 
103.2 
88.2 
88.3 
92.8 
92.6 

167.4 
160.4 
145.7 
170.8 
100.0 
125.9 

200.7 
210.2 
158.0 
163.7 
160.5 
179.4 

Los  Angeles  Area®      ..  .    . 

Los  Angeles  City  

San  Diego  Area®      

San  Diego  City     

(1)   See  notes,  Table  47,  for  boundaries  of  areas. 

Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sample  Census  of  Population  in  Congested  Production  Areas,  March- 
April,   1944. 
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Aging  of  the  Population 

Likewise,  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  population  accord- 
ing to  age,  the  circumstances  of  World  War  IT  arrested  the  trend 
of  half  a  century  or  more.  For  many  years  prior  to  the  war  the 
population  of  California  had  tended  towards  an  old  age  group,  while 
the  proportion  of  children  and  youth  had  steadily  declined.  A 
rising  average  age  has  been  characteristic  of  the  national  population 
for  several  decades,  but  the  trend  had  gone  farther  in  California 
than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.*  In  1900  the  number  of  children 
under  five  years  in  California  and  the  number  of  people  aged  60 
years  or  over  were  approximately  equal  (126,000  of  each).  Forty 
years  later  people  over  60  were  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  chil- 
dren under  five  (Table  74).  The  young  children  were  8.5  percent 
of  the  population  in  1900  and  only  6.6  percent  in  1940.  Persons 
60  and  over  who  were  8.5  percent  of  the  1900  population  had  be- 
come more  than  twelve  percent  by  1940.  Children  in  the  age- 
bracket  of  five  to  nine  years  actually  declined  in  number  between 


*  Nearly  a  fourth  of  California  population  in  1940  was  50  years  old  or  over  as 
compared  with  slightly  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  United  States  population  in 
those  ages  (see  Table  74). 


TABLE  74 

Distribution  of  the  California  Population,  1900  to  1940 


Age 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

7940 

All  ages  _  

...1,485,053 

2,377,549 

3,426.861 

5,677,251 

6,907,387 

Under  5  years  

...   125,937 

193.659 

275,727 

405,367 

453,494 

5-9  years  

...    137,005 

176,192 

280,279 

465,394 

435,092 

10-19  years  

...  254,973 

369,979 

502,602 

852,810 

1,023,316 

20-29  years  

...  270,818 

480,547 

582,203 

971,156 

1,187,779 

30-39  years  

...   252,225 

426,429 

616.645 

971,284 

1,138,269 

40-49  years  

...    186,153 

321,164 

494.514 

837,046 

1,004,823 

50-59  years  

...    122,034 

201,388 

343,653 

586,768 

809,648 

60  and  over  

...    125,734 

199,830 

321,819 

573.687 

854,966 

Not  reported  

...     10,174 

8,361 

9,419 

13.739 

0 

PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTION 

All  ages  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5  vears  

8.5 

8.1 

8.0 

7.1 

6.6 

5-9  years  

9.2 

7.4 

8.2 

8.2 

6.3 

10-19  vears  

17.1 

15.5 

14.7 

15.1 

14.8 

20-29  years  

...      18.2 

20.2 

17.0 

17.1 

17.2 

30-39  years  

17.0 

17.9 

17.9 

17.1 

16.5 

40^19  years  

...      12.5 

13.5 

14.5 

14.7 

14.5 

50-59  years  

8.2 

8.5 

10.1 

10.3 

11.7 

60  and  over  

8.5 

8.4 

9.4 

10.1 

12.3 

Not  reported 

0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0 

Source:     16th   Census  of  the  United   States,    1940,   Population,   Second   Series,   California,   p.   17. 
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1930  and  1940.  During  the  forty  years  before  1940  those  under 
20  multiplied  less  than  four-fold  while  those  over  50  increased 
nearly  seven  times.  A  glance  at  Table  74  will  show  that  all  age- 
groups  under  forty  years  have  declined  in  proportion,  while  those 
over  40  have  increased,  with  the  greatest  proportional  increase 
occurring  in  the  oldest  age-groups.  This  rapid  accumulation  of  older 
people  has  led,  in  part,  to  one  of  California's  perennial  population 
problems — the  continuous  pressure  for  more  generous  State-sup- 
ported old  age  benefit  plans. 

War-Time  Changes 

Two  causes  have,  since  1940,  arrested  this  historic  trend  and  pro- 
duced a  considerable  rejuvenation  of  the  population  in  California. 
One  is  the  migration  into  the  state  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million 
people,  primarily  young  adults.  As  shown  in  Chapter  VI  (Table 
48),  nearly  half  of  the  in-migrants  to  California's  major  war  pro- 
duction areas  since  1940  have  been  between  15  and  34  years  old, 
and  fewer  than  one  in  ten  have  been  55  or  older.  Female  migrants 
are  more  concentrated  in  the  younger  ages  than  the  males,  as  would 
be  expected  from  the  effect  of  Selective  Service.  However,  on  the 
whole,  even  the  latter  are  considerably  younger  than  the  non- 
migrant  males.*  In-migration  has  made  a  much  greater  addition  to 
the  population  in  the  young  adult  ages  than  in  the  older  ages. 

The  second  cause  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  births  which  has 
added  notably  to  the  infant  population.  The  birth  rate  in  California 
has  been  rising  steadily  since  1933,  but  the  great  increase  in  mar- 
riages during  the  war  years  brought  the  California  birth  rate  in 
1943  to  its  highest  point  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. f  The 
trend  of  the  birth  rate  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  X,  but 
the  extent  of  the  rise  may  be  briefly  indicated  here  with  a  few 
figures.  In  1933  there  were  slightly  more  than  75,000  births  in 
California.  In  1940  there  were  112,000  and  in  1943  almost  174,000. 
The  birth  rate  (births  per  thousand  population)  during  the  same 
years  rose  from  12.6  to  16.2,  to  21.9  in  1943.1 

The  effect  of  migration  and  the  rising  birth  rate  in  terms  of  the 
changed  age-distribution  of  the  population,  is  shown  in  Table  75 
for  the  San  Francisco  Bav  Area,  the  Los  Angeles  Area,  the  San 


*  Excepting  children.  The  in-migrant  groups  contained  a  smaller  proportion  of 
persons  under  15  years  than  the  non-migrant  population.  See  Chapter  VI. 

t  See  Chapter  X  (Table  81). 

J  Number  of  births  from  California  State  Department  of  Health.  Birth  rates 
are  based  on  annual  population  estimates  by  the  California  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
ciation. See  Chapter  X  (Table  81). 
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Diego  Area,  and  the  three, main  area  cities.  Every  area  and  every 
city  had  a  significantly  higher  proportion  of  young  children  in  1944 
than  in  1940.  San  Francisco  had  a  smaller  proportion  of  all  ages 
above  50,  and  San  Diego  had  a  smaller  proportion  of  all  ages  above 
40,  but  in  Los  Angeles  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  ages 
above  40  years  increased  slightly.  It  would  be  expected,  unless 
countervailing  factors  were  present,  that  the  operation  of  Selective 
Service  would  greatly  reduce  the  proportion  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion in  the  military  ages.  The  in-migration  of  young  adults  has 
been  such  a  countervailing  factor,  yet  it  has  not  prevented  a  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  males  in  the  ages  of  10  to  19  and  20  to  29.  Tn 
Los  Angeles  the  proportion  of  males  in  the  age-groups  30  to  39 
years  also  declined,  but  it  increased  in  San  Diego,  and  remained 
stationary  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  The  shift  toward  the 
youthful  ages  appears  much  more  clearly  and  definitely  in  the  female 
population,  which  has  not  been  subject  to  Selective  Service.  Tn 
every  area  and  every  city  the  proportion  of  females  has  increased 
in  the  ages  20  to  39  and  declined  in  all  ages  above  40  years. 

Racial  and  Nativity  Groups 

The  aging  of  the  population  prior  to  the  war  proceeded  at  vary- 
ing rates  among  the  different  nativity  and  racial  groups.  As  would 
be  expected,  the  foreign-born  population  was  aging  more  rapidly 
than  the  native-born,  inasmuch  as  the  former  was  not  being  re- 
plenished to  any  material  extent  by  new  immigration  from  abroad. 
More  than  a  fourth  of  the  foreign-born  whites  in  California  in  1940 
were  past  sixty  years  of  age,  and  more  than  half  were  over  fifty. 
The  number  of  young  children  in  the  foreign-born  white  population 
was  negligible,  and  all  those  under  twenty  years  of  age  did  not 
exceed  three  percent  of  the  total. 

Foreign-born  Japanese  in  1940  were,  as  a  group,  even  older  than 
the  foreign-born  whites,  although  they  had  not  yet  entered  the 
"sixty  and  over"  class  to  the  same  degree  as  the  former.  The 
largest  number  of  foreign-born  Japanese  (nearly  one-third)  were 
in  the  age-group  of  fifty  to  sixty.  More  than  17  percent  were  past 
sixty  and  the  two  age-groups  combined  included  almost  half  of  the 
total.  The  number  of  foreign-born  Japanese  children  was  extremely 
few,  and  all  those  under  thirty  years  of  age  in  the  state  scarcely 
exceeded  1,200,  or  less  than  thirty- four  percent  of  the  whole  foreign- 
born  Japanese  group. 

In  the  1940  census  the  foreign-born  Chinese  were  remarkably 
young,  considering  the  fact  that  more  than  half  a  century  had 
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elapsed  since  Chinese  immigrants  were  legally  permitted  to  enter 
the  country.  Fewer  than  twelve  percent  were  reported  as  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  while  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  were  over  fifty.  This 
was  only  about  half  of  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  whites  and 
Japanese  reported  in  those  ages.  More  than  four  thousand  foreign- 
born  Chinese  in  California,  or  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  total,  were 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  There  were  more  than  three  times  as 
many  foreign-born  Chinese  under  thirty  as  foreign-born  Japanese 
of  the  same  age-group  (1,230),  although  the  latter  of  all  ages 
were  twice  as  numerous  as  foreign-born  Chinese  and  had  been 
legally  immigrating  to  the  United  States  much  later.  The  under- 
thirty  proportion  of  foreign-born  Chinese  was  even  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  the  corresponding  proportion  among  the  foreign-born 
whites,  whose  immigration  had  never  been  legally  prohibited. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Chinese  should 
understate  their  ages  to  the  census  enumerators.  Rejecting  that 
possibility,  the  age-distribution  of  the  Chinese  is  further  evidence 
that  pre-Exclusion  immigrants  who  have  died  or  left  the  state  (or 
country)  have  been  partially  replaced  by  new  arrivals.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  IV  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  foreign-born 
Chinese  in  California  in  1930  had  immigrated  to  the  United  States 
after  1919  and  only  a  fifth  had  arrived  before  1900  (Table  23). 
Certain  classes  of  Chinese,  such  as  treaty  merchants  and  students, 
have  always  been  permitted  to  enter  the  country  on  temporary  visas 
and  although  not  immigrants,  they  would  be  counted  by  the  census 
as  foreign-born.  There  has  also  undoubtedly  been  a  certain  amount 
of  illegal  entry  of  Chinese  into  the  United  States.  These  sources  of 
recruitment  have  not  sufficed  to  prevent  the  total  number  of  foreign- 
born  Chinese  from  declining  continuously  since  1880,  but  have  been 
adequate  to  maintain  a  more  youthful  composition  of  the  group  than 
has  been  true  of  either  foreign-born  whites  or  Japanese. 

The  native  population  of  California  has  also  been  aging,  but, 
replenished  by  births  and  migration  from  other  states,  it  has  not 
aged  so  rapidly  as  the  foreign-born.  The  proportion  of  native  whites 
fiftv  years  old  and  over  increased  from  about  one-ninth  in  1900  to 
more  than  one-fifth  in  1940.  The  age-distribution  of  native  whites 
is  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  general  population,  but  with  slightly 
higher  proportions  in  the  ages  below  thirty  and  lower  proportions 
in  the  ages  above  that  level. 

The  most  youthful  of  the  native  racial  populations  are  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  more  than  a  fifth  of  each  being  children  under  ten 
years  of  age.  Likewise,  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  California  Indians 
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are  children  under  ten,  but  less  than  fifteen  percent  of  the  native 
whites  and  only  slightly  more  than  twelve  percent  of  the  Negroes 
fall  in  those  most  youthful  ages.  The  same  relationships  hold  true 
for  the  ten  to  nineteen  age  bracket,  which  contains  more  of  the 
native  Chinese  and  Japanese  than  any  other  age-group.  The  age 
structure  of  the  several  racial  populations  is  as  follows: 

Percent  in  Specified  Ages 

Native  Native  Native 

Age  Chinete        Japanere       Indian®  White  Negro®        Filipino 


Under  10  years  

23.6 

21.9 

20.7 

14.8 

124 

88 

10—19  years  

38.0 

41.4 

23.0 

16.5 

134 

43 

Total  under  20  years.... 
20  to  29               

54.4 
16.2 

63.3 
29.8 

43.7 
15.1 

31.3 
185 

25.8 
187 

13.1 
207 

30  to  39            

10.5 

5.7 

12.7 

16.3 

199 

460 

40  to  49  

8.2 

0.9 

10.3 

13.3 

16.1 

164 

Total  20-49  years 

34.9 

36.4 

38.1 

48.1 

547 

83  1 

50-59  years 

5.5 

0.2 

7.2 

10.0 

10.7 

34 

60  years  and  over  

5.1 

0.1 

11.0 

10.5 

8.9 

05 

Total  50  years  and  over 

10.6 

0.3 

18.2 

20.5 

19.6 

3.9 

(1)   Native  and  foreign-born  not  separated  but  the  latter  is  of  very  small  significance. 

The  above  table  reveals  the  extreme  youth  of  the  native  Japanese 
and  Chinese  populations.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  native  Japanese 
in  1940  were  less  than  twenty  years  old  and  well  over  ninety  per- 
cent were  under  thirty.  The  native  Chinese  are  only  somewhat  less 
youthful  than  the  Japanese,  over  seventy  percent  being  under  thirty 
in  1940.  Next  in  point  of  relative  youthfulness  come  the  Indians, 
while  Negroes  have  the  lowest  proportion  of  young  people  of  any 
racial  group,  except  the  Filipinos.  The  native  white  group  contained 
the  highest  proportion  of  people  over  fifty.  Negroes  were  concen- 
trated in  the  most  productive  ages  (twenty  to  forty-nine)  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  racial  group  except  Filipinos,  having 
relatively  few  children  and  youth,  and  few  elderly  people  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  races. 

The  Filipinos  are  a  special  case,  conforming  to  none  of  the  racial 
and  nativity  age  distributions  previously  discussed.  Most  of  the 
Filipinos  came  to  the  United  States  during  the  1920's  as  young  men, 
and  subsequent  immigration  restrictions  prevented  Filipino  women 
(and  others)  from  immigrating  to  any  great  extent.  Consequently, 
the  Filipino  population  in  California  has  remained  largely  male, 
and  lacking  replenishment  either  from  birth  or  new  immigration, 
has  grown  steadily  older.  Not  enough  time  has  elapsed,  however,  to 
shift  very  many  Filipinos  into  the  older  ages;  hence,  the  large 
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majority  are  in  the  middle  ages  of  thirty  to  fifty  years.  Approxi- 
mately a  fifth  of  the  Filipino  group  falls  in  the  age-bracket  of 
twenty  to  twenty-nine,  but  few  are  younger  than  this  and  few  are 
older  than  fifty.  It  may  be  noted  that,  although  the  total  numbers 
are  small,  there  are  more  than  twice  as  many  Filipino  children  under 
ten- as  between  ten  and  twenty  years.  This  testifies  to  the  fact  that 
Filipinos  in  California  are  finally,  to  a  limited  degree,  acquiring 
wives  and  beginning  to  have  children. 

Cultural  Group  Age  Variations 

Information  on  the  age-distributions  of  the  various  national  and 
cultural  stocks  within  the  white  population  is  available  from  the 
census  statistics  on  Mother  Tongue  in  1940.*  The  data  on  age  of, 
Mother  Tongue  groups  are  not  available  for  individual  states,  but 
only  for  census  regions.  The  one  including  California  consists  of 
eleven  western  states,f  and  the  age-brackets  employed  do  not  corre- 
spond exactly  with  those  used  previously  in  this  chapter.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  lack  of  strict  comparability  with  other  data,  the 
Mother  Tongue  statistics  do  provide  recent,  comprehensive  informa- 
tion on  the  age  characteristics  of  cultural  groups  within  the  white 
population,  not  available  from  any  other  source.  The  data  for  the 
western  region  are  summarized  in  Table  77,  and  inasmuch  as  Cali- 
fornia contains  a  majority  or  close  to  a  majority  of  all  but  a  few  of 
the  groups  represented,  it  is  probable  that  the  data  for  the  western 
region  do  not  diverge  far  from  the  situation  in  California.^ 

Consistent  with  previous  findings,  Table  77  shows  the  foreign- 
born  whites  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  major  groups  within  the  white 
population.  The  native  whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  are 
the  next  oldest,  and  youngest  are  the  native  whites  whose  parents 
were  native.  Nearly  a  fifth  of  the  foreign-born  are  sixty-five  years 
old  and  over,  and  less  than  five  percent  are  under  twenty-five.  Of 
the  native  whites  of  native  parentage,  less  than  six  percent  are  sixty- 
five  or  over,  and  nearly  half  are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

The  oldest  groups  among  the  foreign-born  are  the  Swedes  and 


*  Mother  Tongue  is  defined  by  the  census  as  the  principal  language  spoken  in 
the  home  in  earliest  childhood.  Statistics  of  Mother  Tongue  were  collected  by 
the  1940  Census  for  a  five  percent  sample  of  the  population.  See  Chapter  VIII 
( Table  64). 

f  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  Montana, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico. 

t  California  includes  49.4  percent  of  the  total  white  population  of  the  region ; 
61.1  percent  of  the  foreign-born  whites;  54.2  percent  of  the  native  whites  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage ;  and  46.2  percent  of  the  native  whites  of  native 
parentage.  16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  1940,  Population ;  Mother  Tongue,  Tables 
2  and  7,  pp.  22  and  49. 
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Age  of  the  White  Population  by  Nativity,  Parentage,  and  Mother 
Tongue,  for  the  Western  States*,  1940  (Percent  Distribution) 


PERCENT 

BY  ACE 

25 

45 

65 

Nativity,  Parentage 

Tola!  

Under 

to 

to 

and 

and  Mother  Tongue 

All  Ati<-- 

25 

44 

64 

Over 

Total  White  

.13,372,820 

39.7 

30.9 

21.9 

7.5 

English  

..10,543,520 

41.8 

30.9 

20.2 

7.0 

Norwegian    ~  

.      106,780 

8.9 

30.4 

44.6 

16.1 

Swedish  

.      150,400 

6.2 

28.8 

43.9 

21.1 

Danish  

..       60,500 

6.9 

25.9 

46.0 

21.1 

Dutch  

.       30.800 

19,5 

31.8 

37.0 

11.6 

French  

..       73,220 

9.6 

32.7 

40.9 

16.9 

German    

.     458,900 

12.5 

30.8 

37.9 

18.8 

Polish  

..       30,660 

18.0 

36.5 

37.5 

8.0 

Czech   

19,800 

13.5 

36.7 

38.4 

11.4 

Slovak   

9,120 

23.9 

35.5 

34.0 

6.6 

Magyar    (  Hungarian  )  .  —  

11,740 

13.6 

37.7 

40.2 

8.5 

Croatian  

9,660 

27.1 

33.6 

36.6 

2.7 

Slovenian  

,       28,760 

28.0 

31.7 

35.3 

5.0 

Russian    

57,300 

19.3 

36.3 

37.3 

7.1 

Armenian    

.       13,920 

29.0 

35.3 

27.2 

8.5 

Finnish  

.       40,060 

15.9 

39.8 

37.0 

7.3 

Yiddish  

.       58,180 

16.1 

40.6 

35.9 

7.3 

Greek  • 

.       30,860 

25.7 

25.4 

46.2 

2.7 

T  talian    — 

..     283,840 

26.4 

36.8 

30.8 

5.9 

Spanish    

..     852,720 

57.7 

26.3 

12.7 

3.2 

Portuguese   
Arabic    

77,180 
6,200 

30.5 

25.2 

34.2 
36.5 

28.5 
32.9 

6.8 

5.5 

All  other  and  not  reported  

..     418,700 

37.5 

31.1 

23.4 

7.9 

Foreign-born  White  
Fnglish      

1,351,460 
..     377,800 

4.9 
7.0 

29.5 
27.0 

46.1 
41.9 

19.5 
24.1 

Norwegian  
Swedish      

52,580 
..       85,240 

2.4 
1.2 

19.5 
16.1 

53.2 
50.4 

24.9 
32.3 

Danish   

33,680 

1.5 

17.8 

49.5 

31.2 

Dutch            

..       15,900 

4.8 

32.0 

47.7 

15.6 

French  
German  
Polish                   

34,140 
182,740 
14,660 

2.6 
2.9 

2.2 

25.8 
24.0 
24.5 

48.6 
45.4 
58.7 

23.0 
27.7 
14.6 

C/ech                • 

7,200 

2.5 

21.4 

53.0 

23.1 

Magyar    

7,300 
5.060 

1.6 

2.0' 

28.5 
27.3 

57.4 
66.0 

12.6 
4.7 

Slovenian  
Russian  
Armenian    
Finnish  
Yiddish  
Greek  
Italian  — 
Spanish  
Portuguese    
All  other  and  not  reported  

13,920 
37,920 
7,240 
18,660 
33,320 
20,940 
133,000 
182,440 
27,280 
..       60,444 

2.6 

3.4 
1.7 
1.5 
2.3 
1.6 
2.7 
11.0 
2.1 
4.3 

21.6 
35.4 
35.7 
16.4 
31.8 
29.7 
31.3 
51.2 
31.6 
28.8 

65.8 
51.3 
48.4 
67.4 
53.7 
65.1 
54.5 
31.3 
50.4 
49.9 

9.9 
10.0 
14.4 
14.7 
11.6 
3.7 
11.5 
6.6 
15.8 
16.9 

Native  White  of  Foreign  or  Mixed 
Parentage    
English  
Norwegian  
Swedish   

2,830,360 
1,750,560 
48,420 
59,120 

37.7 
33.6 
14.5 
12.5 

32.7 
32.7 
40.8 
45.6 

22  4          7.2 
25.1          8.6 
37.4          7.4 
35.8          6.1 
Continued 
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TABLE  77   (Continued) 

Age  of  the  White  Population  by  Nativity,  Parentage,  and  Mother 
Tongue,  for  the  Western  States*,  1940  (Percent  Distribution) 


.  .  j 

PERCENT 

BY  ACE 

25 

45 

65 

Nativitv,  Parentage 

Tumi  — 

Under 

to 

to 

and 

and  Mother  Tongue 

•III  Ages 

•25 

41 

64 

Over 

Danish   

24,780 

13.5 

36.7 

42.0 

7.7 

Dutch  

10,900 

40.2 

32.3 

23.3 

4.2 

French  

31,540 

14.6 

39.3 

34.6 

11.5 

German    

238,220 

18.3 

34.7 

33.8 

13.1 

Polish  

14,480 

32.5 

47.9 

18.1 

1.5 

Czech  

11,000 

19.1 

44.9 

31.5 

4.5 

Slovenian  

14,120 

52.3 

41.8 

5.8 

0.1 

Russian    

17,580 

51.9 

38.7 

8.7 

0.8 

Armenian  

6,040 

58.6 

37.8 

1.7 

2.0 

Finnish  ...... 

19,780 

28.2 

61.2 

9.9 

0.7 

Yiddish  

22,840 

34.9 

52.8 

10.8 

1.4 

Greek  

9,200 

79.3 

15.3 

5.0 

0.4 

Italian  

140,320 

47.2 

42.7 

9.2 

0.9 

Spanish    

309,480 

78.5 

16.0 

4.5 

1.0 

Portuguese    

44,120 

45.7 

35.6 

16.8 

1.8 

All  other  and  not  reported  

57,860 

55.3 

32.2 

9.7 

2.7 

Native  White  of  Native  Parentage- 

9,191,000 

45.5 

30.5 

18.2 

5.9 

English  

8,415,160 

45.1 

30.7 

18.2 

5.9 

Norwegian  

5,780 

21.5 

42.6 

27.4 

8.7 

Swedish  '.  

6,040 

14.9 

43.7 

31.1 

10.3 

French  

7,540 

19.9 

36.6 

31.6 

11.9 

German  

37,940 

22.6 

38.9 

27.3 

11.1 

Italian  

10,520 

49.6 

30.0 

17.5 

2.9 

Spanish    

36,800 

63.4 

22.6 

10.5 

3.5 

Portuguese   

5,780 

48.1 

35.3 

13.5 

3.1 

All  other  and  not  reported  

341,440 

39.5 

32.2 

21.3 

7.0 

*  California,  Washington,  Oregon,    Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  Montana,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming and  New  Mexico. 

Source:     16th    Census   of   the   U.    S.,    1940,    Nativity   and    Parentage   of  the   White   Population; 
Mother  Tongue,  pp.  49  and  50. 

Danes,  nearly  a  third  of  whom  are  sixty-five  or  over  and  approxi- 
mately half  are  from  forty-five  to  sixty-four.  The  Germans,  Nor- 
wegians, English,  and  French  are  the  next  oldest  groups,  with 
approximately  a  fourth  of  their  members  over  sixty-five.  Strikingly 
young  are  the  Spanish-speaking  foreign-born,  of  whom  less  than 
seven  percent  are  sixty-five  or  over,  and  nearly  two-thirds  are  under 
forty-five  years  of  age.  This  foreign-born  group,  the  largest  of  Cali- 
fornia's foreign  nationalities,  is  younger  on  the  average  than  some 
of  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  groups.  The  youthful  age 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  foreign-born  means,  of  course,  that  Spanish- 
speaking  natives  are  extremely  young;  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  second  generation  were  under  twenty-five 
vears  of  age  in  1940.  Even  younger  were  the  second  generation 
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native  whites  of  Greek  Mother  Tongue;  nearly  four-fifths  of  these 
were  under  twenty-five  and  scarcely  any  over  sixty-five.  In  the  en- 
tire West,  however,  there  were  few  more  than  nine  thousand  natives 
of  Greek  extraction,  while  second  generation  Spanish-speaking 
people  numbered  more  than  300,000. 

Of  all  the  cultural  and  racial  groups  in  California,  aside  from  the 
numerically  insignificant  Greeks,  only  the  native-born  Japanese  com- 
pare in  youthfulness  with  the  second  generation  Spanish-speaking 
group.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  third  and  later  generations  of 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  California  (native  white  of  native 
parentage)  are,  as  a  group,  somewhat  older  than  the  second  genera- 
tion— the  reverse  of  the  usual  situation.  These  are  the  grand- 
children of  the  Mexican  immigrants  who  came  to  California  before 
1900.  Other  relatively  youthful  white  groups  are  those  of  Armenian, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese  Mother  Tongue,  and  only  above  one-seventh 
of  the  foreign-born  members  of  these  groups  have  attained  age 
sixty-five.  Of  the  second  generation,  more  than  half  of  the  Ar- 
menians and  nearly  half  of  the  Italians  and  Portuguese  were  under 
twenty-five,  and  most  of  the  remainder  had  not  reached  forty-five 
years  of  age  by  1940. 

Urban-Rural  Differentials  in  Age 

As  between  urban  and  rural  populations,  the  former  contains  a 
smaller  proportion  of  children,  a  higher  proportion  of  people  in  the 
prime  productive  ages  (20  to  49),  and  a  higher  proportion  of  people 
in  the  older  age-groups  (Table  78).  With  respect  to  young  people 
and  those  in  the  prime  working  ages,  the  differential  is  widest  be- 
tween the  urban  and  the  rural-farm  populations.  With  regard  to 
older  age-groups,  however,  the  widest  difference  occurs  between  the 
urban  and  the  rural-nonfarm  population.  The  latter  contains  a 
smaller  proportion  of  people  above  fifty  years  than  the  farm  popula- 
tion, but  otherwise  the  rural  non-farm  group  stands  between  the 
farm  and  urban  populations.  An  exception  may  be  noted  in  that 
the  rural  nonfarm  population  contains  a  slightly  higher  proportion 
of  young  children  (under  5  years)  than  does  the  rural  farm  popu- 
lation. However,  taking  all  persons  under  twenty  together,  gives  the 
farm  population  the  highest  proportion  of  young  people. 

To  characterize  broadly  the  three  populations,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  rural-farm  population  is  heavily  weighted  with  both  young  and 
old,  but  suffers  a  deficiency  of  people  in  the  most  productive  years 
of  life.  The  city  populations  have  a  high  proportion  of  people  in  the 
most  productive  ages,  and  a  high  proportion  of  old  people,  but  are 
deficient  in  children.  The  rural-nonfarm  population  stands  between 
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the  other  two  in  respect  to  most  age  characteristics,  but  harbors 
fewer  old  people  and  more  young  children  than  either  farm  or  city. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  fact  that  the  aging  of  the  popu- 
lation had  gone  farther  in  California  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  age-distri- 
butions of  the  California  population,  urban  and  rural,  with  the 
national  population,  and  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  with 
other  large  cities.  The  data  in  percent  form  are  set  forth  in  Table  79. 

Both  the  urban  and  the  rural  population  of  California  contain  a 
smaller  proportion  of  people  in  all  age-groups  under  thirty  years, 
and  a  higher  proportion  in  all  older  groups,  than  do  the  correspond- 
ing national  populations.  One-quarter  of  the  California  urban  popu- 
lation was  over  fifty  years  old  in  1940,  as  compared  with  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  national  urban  population.  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  both  have  uniformly  fewer  children  and  young 
people  and  more  old  people  in  proportion  to  their  population  than 
do  Chicago,  New  York,  or  Detroit.  San  Francisco  has  an  older 
population  than  Los  Angeles,  and  hence  the  widest  differential 
occurs  between  the  former  and  the  other  large  cities.  As  between 
Detroit  and  San  Francisco  there  is  nearly  a  five  point  difference 
(on  a  percent  scale)  in  the  relative  proportion  of  children  under 

TABLE  78 

Age  of  the  California  Population,  Urban  and  Rural,  1940 


Rural  

Rural  

Age 

State  Total 

Urban 

Farm 

Non-farm 

All  ages  

6,907,387 

4,902,265 

635,389 

1,369,733 

Under  5  vears  

453,494 

291,945 

47,300 

114,249 

5  to  9  years  

435,092 

277,425 

49,889 

107,778 

10  to  19  years  

1,023,316 

681,323 

121,527 

220,466 

20  to  29  years  

1,187,779 

856,877 

95,766 

235,136 

30  to  39  years  

1,138,269 

832,760 

83,568 

221,941 

40  to  49  years  

1,004,823 

734,613 

85,569 

184,641 

50  to  59  years  

809,648 

588,881 

77,695 

143,072 

60  years  and  over.  

854,966 

638,441 

74,075 

142,450 

PERCENT: 

All   ages  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5  years  „  

6.6 

6.0 

7.4 

8.3 

5  to  9  years  

6.3 

5.7 

7.9 

7.9 

10  to  19  years  

14.8 

13.9 

19.1 

16.1 

20  to  29  years  

17.2 

17.5 

15.0 

17.2 

30  to  39  years  

16.5 

16.9 

13.2 

16.2 

40  to  49  years  

14.5 

15.0 

13.4 

13.5 

50  to  59  years  

11.7 

12.0 

12.2 

10.5 

60  years  and  over  

12.3 

13.0 

11.7 

10.3 

Source:     16th  Census  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Population,  Second  Series,  California,  pp.  13-16. 
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ten,  and  more  than  a  six  point  difference   in  the  proportions  of 
people  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Distribution  of  Old  People 

Persons  above  sixty  years  of  age  are  distributed  throughout  the 
state  quite  differently  from  the  general  population.  In  many  com- 
munities the  proportion  of  old  people  is  much  less  than  the  state 
average,  but  in  other  places  people  over  sixty  have  congregated  to 
make  them  "retirement  colonies,"  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  one 
extreme  are  the  towns  of  Brawley,  El  Centre,  and  Calexico  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  in  all  of  which  persons  sixty  years  old  and  over 
constitute  less  than  six  percent  of  the  population,  or  less  than  half 
the  state  average.  At  the  opposite  extreme  are  Santa  Cruz,  Clare- 
mont,  Los  Gatos,  Pasadena,  and  Sierra  Madre,  in  all  of  which  the 
"sixty  years  and  over"  group  makes  up  well  over  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  population,  or  nearly  twice  the  state  average.  Altogether, 
there  were  fifteen  incorporated  cities  in  1940  in  which  persons 
sixty  years  old  and  over  made  up  17  percent  or  more  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  in  ninety-seven  incorporated  cities,  such  persons  constituted 
from  ten  to  seventeen  percent  of  the  population;  and  in  fifty-four 
cities  the  elderly  constituted  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  total.* 

These  variations  in  the  distribution  and  proportion  of  old  people 
within  the  state  reflect  in  part  the  distribution  of  racial  and  cul- 
tural groups  with  divergent  age-structures.  The  low  proportion  of 
old  people  in  the  Imperial  Valley  towns  and  in  such  places  as  Bell 
and  Belvedere  township,  for  example,  are  beyond  doubt  partly 
attributable  to  the  presence  of  a  large  Spanish-speaking  element. 
The  equally  low  ratio  of  old  people  in  South  San  Francisco  in 
part  reflects  a  population  consisting  largely  of  second  generation 
South  European  stocks.  However,  the  high  concentration  of  old 
people  in  such  places  as  Santa  Cruz,  Pasadena,  and  Los  Gatos, 
can  scarcely  be  explained  on  the  same  basis.  Even  if  the  crude 
proportions  given  above  could  be  corrected  for  the  influence  of 
racial  and  cultural  groups  (which  is  not  possible),!  there  would 
undoubtedly  still  remain  a  considerable  range  of  variation  explain- 
able onlv  in  terms  of  a  preference  of  older  people,  as  a  group,  for 
certain  locations.  It  is  this  preference  which  has  created  the  Cali- 
fornia population  phenomenon  of  "retirement  colonies." 


*  Computed  from  1940  census  data. 

f  Not  possible  because  Mexicans  were  not  separately  classified  in  the  1940  cen- 
sus, and  age-data  on  Mother  Tongue  groups  is  not  available  for  areas  smaller 
than  census  regions. 
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CHAPTER  X 
The  Vitality  of  the  Population 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Net  Reproduction 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  gener- 
ally were  one  of  the  low  fertility  areas  of  the  United  States.  In 
1940  only  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  had  lower 
birth  rates  than  California.  Two  measures  of  fertility,  the  number 
of  births  per  thousand  population,  and  the  number  of  children  under 
five  per  thousand  women  of  child-bearing  age  (20-44  years)  are 
given  for  the  several  regions  of  the  United  States  in  1940  (Table 
80). 

TABLE  80 

Birth  Rate  and  Fertility  Ratio  for  California,  the  United  States, 
and  Regions,  1940 


Region  and  State 

Birf  h  Rale® 

Fertility  Rate® 

United  States  

17.9 

407 

Cali  f  ornia  

16.2 

328 

Pacific  

162 

340 

New  Kngland  

157 

342 

Middle  Atlantic  

15.3 

318 

East  North  Central  

17.1 

385 

West  North  Central  

175 

429 

South  Atlantic  

208 

478 

East  South  Central  

21.8 

536 

West  South  Central  

19.9 

476 

Mountain  

22.1 

552 

(1)  Births  per  1000  population,  tabulated  by  place  of  occurrence. 

(2)  Children  under  5  years  per  1,000  women  of  age  20-44  years. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Vital  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.,  1940;  Part  1,  Table  IX, 
page  26 ;  Table  VII,  page  24 ;  16th  Census  of  U.  S.,  1940,  Population,  Second  Series. 
U.  S.  Summary,  Table  26,  pp.  56-60. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  comparatively  low  fertility  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  population  would  lead  the  present  study  too  far 
afield.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  low  fertility  is  commonly 
characteristic  of  urban  populations.  California  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  urbanized  states  in  the  country — fewer  than  ten  percent  of 
its  people  lived  on  farms  in  1940.  The  other  regions  of  low  fer- 
tility are  likewise  highly  urbanized.  High  fertility  is  found  in  the 
South  and  West  (except  Pacific)  which  are  the  most  rural  portions 
of  the  country. 

Over  the  period  from  1920  to  1943,  the  birth  rate  in  California 
has  gone  through  two  distinct  movements.  The  first  was  a  steady 
decline  for  fourteen  years,  reaching  a  low  point  in  1933,  and  after 
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1933  the  birth  rate  rose  as  steadily  as  it  declined  before,  reaching  a 
point  in  1942  and  1943  when  it  was  higher  than  in  any  year  since 
1920.  The  movement  of  the  birth  rate,  death  rate  and  resulting 
"rate  of  natural  increase"  is  shown  in  Table  81. 

This  trend  in  the  California  birth  rate  paralleled  the  national 
trend  through  the  same  period  up  to  1940,  being  three  to  four  points 
below  the  latter  in  most  years.  From  1940  to  1943,  the  California 
birth  rate  has  risen  more  rapidly  than  the  national  average,  with 
the  result  that  California,  for  the  first  time,  ceased  to  stand  out  as 
one  of  the  low  fertility  areas  of  the  nation.  The  actual  number  of 
births  in  California  increased  from  75,000  in  1933  to  nearly  174,000 
in  1943,  and  the  birth  rate  rose  by  almost  75  percent  during  the 
same  years. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  birth  rate  after  1940  was  in  large  part  due 
to  the  great  increase  in  marriages.  In  1940  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  men  in  San  Francisco  aged  20  to  24  years,  were  married,  but 

TABLE  81 

Birth  Rate,  Death  Rate,  and  Rate  of  Natural  Increase,  for  Cali- 
fornia, 1920-43 

Rate  of 

Birth  Death  Natural 

Vear  Rate  Rate  Jncreate 

1920 19.6  13.8  5.8 

1921 _ 19.5  12.8  6.7 

1922 18.6  13.2  5.4 

1923 19.2  13.0  6.2 

1924 18.4  12.3  6.5 

1925 18.0  11.9  6.1 

1926 16.6  11.8  4.8 

1927 ., 16.4  12.0  4.4 

1928 15.8  12.5  3.3 

1929 _ 15.0  12.0  3.0 

1930 14.9  11.7  3.2 

1931 _ 14.0  11.6  2.4 

1932 * 13.1  11.4  1.7 

1933           12.7  11.5  12 

1934 13.0  11.3  1.7 

1935 __ _ 13.3  12.0  1.3 

1936 13.8  12.4  1.4 

1937 14.6  12.4  2.2 

1938 15.2  11.4  3.8 

1939 _ 15.3  11.4  3.9 

1940 16.2  11.6  4.6 

1941 * 17.6  11.5  6.1 

1942 20.8  11.4  9.4 

1 943 21.9 — — 

Source:  Vital  Statistics  of  the  California  Department  of  Public  Health  ;  rates  based  on  inter- 
censal  population  estimated  by  Paul  V.  Lane,  California  Taxpayers  Association,  and 
census  populations  for  1920,  1930,  and  1940 ;  compiled  by  Population  Committee  for 
the  Central  Valley  Project  Studies,  Statistical  Memorandum  No.  5,  Tables  8  and  9, 
pp.  36-37.  By  Marion  Clamson  and  Eleanor  V.  Eggers  (Berkeley,  1944). 
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nearly  half  of  the  men  of  that  age  were  married  in  1944  (Table 
82).  The  percentage  of  married  women  between  the  ages  15  to  19 
more  than  doubled  in  San  Francisco  during  the  four  years  after 
1940,  and  similar  changes  occurred  elsewhere  in  the  state. 

The  wartime  rise  in  marriages  and  the  birth  rate  persisted  longer 
and  went  farther  in  California  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
national  birth  rate  began  to  fall  in  1943,  but  the  California  rate 
continued  to  rise  through  that  year.  By  the  end  of  1943,  however, 
the  forces  pushing  up  the  birth  rate  appeared  to  have  spent  them- 
selves in  California,  and  the  number  of  births  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1944  was  approximately  one  thousand  fewer  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1943.* 

The  crude  death  rate  in  California  has  tended  slightly  downward 
since  1920,f  with  exception  of  a  temporary  rise  from  1935  to  1937. 
The  falling  birth  rate  during  the  first  part  of  the  period  pro- 
gressively narrowed  the  margin  of  natural  increase  and  nearly  can- 
celled it  during  five  years,  1932  to  1936.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  deaths  exceeded  births  in  every  year  from  1932  to  1937  (Table 
89). 

With  a  rising  birth  rate  and  a  falling  death  rate  since  1936.  the 
population  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  increasing  through  repro- 
duction more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  result  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  infant 
population,  described  in  the  preceding  Chapter  IX.  Nevertheless, 
the  natural  increase  remains  small  by  comparison  with  the  popula- 
tion gains  from  migration,  when  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
during  the  entire  period  1920  to  1939  amounted  to  approximately 
374,000,  or  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  increase  in  population.  Like- 
wise, the  comparatively  high  rate  of  natural  increase  since  1940  has 
been  dwarfed  by  the  greatest  volume  of  migration  in  the  state's 
history. 

Fertility  Ratios 

For  purpose  of  examining  variations  in  fertility  among  different 
units  of  population  and  different  groups,  a  "fertility  ratio"  may  be 
employed,  since  birth  statistics  are  not  classified  in  the  same  group- 
ings as  population.  The  usual  ratio  is  the  number  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  per  thousand  women  of  age  20  to  44  years.  A  com- 


*  Births  in  California,  January-April,  1943,  totaled  55,589;  and  for  the  same 
period  in  1944,  54,644.  Unpublished  data  furnished  to  the  present  study  by 
California  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

f  As  will  be  discussed  later,  marked  changes  have  occurred  in  the  death  rates 
by  age. 
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putation  of  this  ratio  for  the  state,  the  country  and  regions  was  in- 
cluded in  Table  80.  Table  83  shows  the  movement  of  the  fertility 
ratio  for  the  state  since  1880,  and  for  the  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tions since  1920. 

TABLE  83 

Children  Under  Five  Per  Thousand  Women  of  Age  20-44,  for 
California  1880-1940;  and  for  Urban  and  Rural.  1920-40 


Year 

California 

Urban 

Rural  
Non-farm 

Rural—  Farm 

1880. 

706 

1900  

457 

1920  

402 

336 

536 

651 

1930  

...   .                     3S7 

311 

488 

^80 

1940  

328 

282 

450 

500 

Source:    Computed  from  census  population  statistics. 


This  measure  indicates  declining  fertility  of  the  California  popu- 
lation since  1880.  It  shows  the  lowest  fertility  in  the  urban  popu- 
lation and  the  highest  in  the  rural-farm  population.  The  fertility 
ratio  has  been  declining  in  all  population  units,  however,  and  the 
most  rapid  decline  from  1920  to  1940  occurred  in  the  rural-farm 
population.  The  differential  between  rural-farm  and  urban  fertility 
narrowed  appreciably  during  those  years,  suggesting  an  increasing 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  rural-farm  people  of  the  small  family 
pattern  characteristic  of  urban  populations.  Nevertheless,  in  1940, 
the  California  rural-farm  population  was  eighty  percent  more  pro- 
ductive of  children  than  the  urban  population. 

Among  California  counties  the  fertility  ratio  in  1940  varied  from 
220  in  San  Francisco  to  625  in  Imperial  County.  The  ratios  for 
the  various  county  populations,  with  county  birth  and  death  rates, 
are  shown  in  Table  88.  Areas  of  relatively  high  fertility  in  1940 
were  in  the  southeastern  desert,  the  Foothills  and  Mountains,  and 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley;  while  the  Metropolitan  areas  showed  char- 
acteristically low  fertility.  Seven  counties  with  fertility  ratios  above 
500  were  Imperial,  Madera,  Tulare,  Kings,  Plumas,  Sutter,  and 
Glenn.  At  the  opposite  extreme  were  four  counties  with  ratios  below 
300.  all  metropolitan ;  namely,  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Marin. 

Racial  Fertility  Differentials 

Large  variations  are  apparent  in  the  fertility  of  the  different  racial 
groups,  although  the  high  fertility  of  some  groups  is  associated  with 
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predominantly  rural  residence,  and  other  groups  of  low  fertility  are 
mainly  urban  dwellers.  The  white  population  as  a  whole  in  1940 
contained  326  young  children  for  every  thousand  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  (20-44),  as  compared  with  only  254  among  Negroes, 
who  have  the  lowest  fertility,  and  1390  among  Filipinos,  who  show 
the  highest  fertility  of  any  racial  group.  All  of  the  non-white  groups 
except  the  Negro  exceeded  the  white  ratio  by  a  substantial  margin. 

The  racial  differential  in  fertility  is  significant  primarily  as  one 
index  of  cultural  assimilation.  Without  going  into  the  causes,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  dominant  family  pattern  of  white,  urban  Cali- 
fornia includes  a  one-or-two-child  family,  comparatively  late  mar- 
riage, and  a  considerable  proportion  of  unmarried  people.*  All  of 
these  factors  are  related  to  the  long-run  decline  in  the  rate  of  repro- 
duction. It  is  doubtful  that  the  war-time  rise  in  the  birth  rate  has 
changed  the  small- family  pattern  since  the  rise  has  been  directly 
related  to  the  increased  marriage  rate  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wartime  births  have  been  first  children. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  tendency  of  the  rural-farm 
population  to  approach  the  dominant  urban  reproductive  pattern. 
In  the  same  way,  the  gap  between  the  fertility  of  white  and  various 
non-white  groups  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  latter  are  assimilated  to  the  dominant  pattern.  From  this 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  Negroes  would  con- 
form closely  to  white  standard,  and  in  fact,  their  fertility  ratio  is 
one- fourth  less  than  the  white.  Japanese  fertility  in  1940  was 
approximately  twenty  percent  greater  than  the  white ;  Chinese  fer- 
tility was  two-thirds  greater ;  while  Indians  and  Filipinos  were  more 
than  four  times  as  fertile  as  whites. 

Not  all  of  the  apparent  higher  fertility  of  non-whites  (except 
Negroes)  is  real.  Part  of  the  variation  is  due  to  differences  in  age 
and  marital  status.  The  women  of  non-white  groups  were,  on  the 
average,  younger  than  the  whites,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
were  married.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  Negroes,  a  part  of  their 
superior  fertility  is  due  to  their  youth  and  marital  condition  rather 
than  to  cultural  causes.f  Dorothy  Swaine  Thomas  has  published 


*  More  than  a  third  of  the  male  population  of  San  Francisco,  15  years  old  and 
over,  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  female  population  of  that  age  were  unmar- 
ried in  1940  (Table  82). 

t  Births  per  thousand  women  in  California,  1940,  by  age  of  mother,  showed 
rates  of  134.2  for  the  age-group  20  to  24  years ;  109.3  for  the  25  to  29  year 
old  group;  64.6  for  the  30  to  34  age-group;  29.4  for  the  age-group  35  to  39 
years ;  and  only  8.1  for  women  of  age  40  to  44.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  1900-1940,  Table  47,  p.  672. 
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age — and  marital  status — corrected  fertility  ratios  for  whites,  Negroes 
and  "Other  Races"  in  California  based  on  1930  census  data.  Her 
results  indicate  that  while  adjustment  of  the  crude  ratios  for  differ- 
ences in  age  and  marital  status  somewhat  narrows  the  width  of  the 
differentials  between  white  and  non-white  groups  (except  Negroes), 
the  essential  pattern  is  not  changed. 

If  changes  in  the  population  of  California  were  not  so  largely  due 
to  migration  in  and  out  of  the  state  and  so  little  to  births  and 
deaths,  the  differential  fertility  among  the  racial  groups  might 
presage  important  changes  in  the  racial  composition  of  the  popula- 
tion. On  numerous  occasions  the  high  birth  rate  of  Oriental  groups 
has  been  seized  upon  by  racist  propagandists  to  create  a  bugbear 
of  an  overwhelming  increase  of  Oriental  population.  However, 
such  fears  have  always  been  proved  groundless  by  the  dynamics  of 
California  population.  The  racial  composition  of  the  population  has 
changed  continuously  since  1850,  as  described  in  Chapter  VIII,  but 
the  significant  changes  have  come  from  migrations  and  not  from 
vital  phenomena.  The  racial  differentials  in  reproduction  are,  there- 
fore, of  small  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  prospective  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  population.  Their  principal  interest,  as 
previously  suggested,  is  for  what  light  they  throw  on  the  degree  to 
which  different  groups  are  assimilated  into  the  dominant  culture. 

Differentials  in  fertility,  when  both  racial  and  urban-rural  resi- 
dence factors  are  considered,  are  revealed  in  the  following: 


Rnrf 

Residence 

Fertility  Ratio 

Filipino 

Rural  —  Farm  

1,551 

Filipino 

Urban  

1,367 

Filipino 

Rural  —  Non-farm  

1,311 

Indian 

R  ural  —  Farm  •.  

800 

Chinese 

Rural  —  Farm  

744 

T        J- 

774 

Neorro 

Rural  —  Farm  

560* 

Chinese 

Urban   

*  519 

White 

Rural  —  Farm  

494 

Japanese 

Rural  —  -Farm  

480 

Japanese 

Rural  —  Non-farm    

479 

Chinese 

Rural  —  Non-farm    

455* 

White 

Rural  —  Non-farm  

448 

Necro 

Ru  ral  —  Non-f  arm    

426 

Indian 

Urban   

407* 

Japanese 

Urban   

345 

White 

Urban   

281 

Negro 

Urban   

232 

*  These   ratios   are   computed    from   small    frequencies   and   their   reliability   is    accordingly   ques- 
tionable. 
Source:     1940  census  data. 
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The  downward  progression  of  fertility  runs  from  the  rural-farm 
Filipinos  to  the  urban  Negroes,  and  the  former  were  reproducing 
in  1940  at  a  rate  almost  seven  times  as  great  as  the  latter.  The 
Filipinos  maintain  their  high  fertility  irrespective  of  residence,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  so  do  the  Chinese.  Their  fertility  does  not  vary 
with  urban  or  rural  residence  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  groups. 
Indians,  however,  and  Negroes  suffer  a  precipitous  drop  in  fertility 
between  urban  and  rural  residence,  as  do  the  whites.  The  fertility 
of  urban  Japanese  is  also  well  below  that  of  their  rural  counter- 
parts. The  foregoing  also  shows  that  whites  are  not  invariably 
lower  in  fertility  than  the  non-white  groups.  Rural-farm  whites  in 
1940  were  reproducing  at  a  higher  rate  than  any  class  of  Japanese, 
and  higher  than  rural-non-farm  Chinese,  urban  Indians,  or  any 
class  of  Negroes  except  those  on  farms.  In  other  words,  all 
of  the  urban  racial  groups  except  Chinese  and  Filipinos,  and  the 
Japanese  (irrespective  of  residence),  were  closer  to  the  urban  white 
fertility  level  than  were  the  whites  who  lived  on  rural  farms. 

Death  Rates 

The  crude  death  rate  in  California  has  declined  slightly  since 
1920.  The  movement  of  the  crude  rate,  however,  is  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  aging  of  the  population  and  gives  no  indication  of 
the  very  great  advance  in  life  expectancy  which  has  occurred  during 
the  past  quarter-century.  Infant  mortality  has  been  cut  in  half ; 
mortality  rates  in  the  ages  one  to  fourteen  years  have  been  reduced 
by  more  than  two-thirds ;  and  there  has  been  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  death  rate  in  every  age-group  below  forty-five.  Table  84 
shows  the  trend. 

TABLE  84 

Deaths  per  1,000  Population  by  10- Year  Age-Groups,  for  Cali- 
fornia, 1920,  1930,  and  1940 


A&* 

192O 

1930 

194O 

All  ages 

13.8 

11.7 

11.6 

Under  1  vear.. 

97.2 

64.8 

48.1 

J   to  4  years  

9.3 

5.9 

2.6 

5  to  14  vears 

3.2 

1.8 

1.0 

15  to  24  vears 

5.4 

3.4 

2.1 

25  to  34  years  

6.8 

4.2 

2.8 

35  to  44  years 

8.6 

6.3 

5.1 

45  to  54  years       ... 

12.4 

11.6 

10.7 

55  to  64  years  

24.1 

22.9 

21.9 

65  to  74  years 

50.2 

49.7 

46.5 

75  to  84  years  

110.2 

106.5 

106.3 

85  years  and  over  

230.0 

216.4 

215.9 

Source:    U.    S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
D,   p.  68. 
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Causes  of  Death.  Leading  causes  of  death  during  the  thirteen 
years  1930  to  1942  are  shown  in  Table  85.  Heart  disease  is  by  far 
the  main  cause  of  death,  and,  despite  the  falling  general  death  rate, 
the  heart  disease  mortality  rate  increased  by  nearly  one-third  during 
the  thirteen-year  period.  The  death  rates  from  cancer,  diabetes,  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  have  also  increased,  but  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia,  and  nephritis  has  been  materially  reduced.  The 
suicide  rate  increased  during  the  early  years  of  the  depression  and 
fell  off  notably  in  1941  and  1942. 

Racial  Differentials.  Death  rates  vary  widely  among  California's 
racial  groups.  The  Indian  death  rate  in  1940  was  almost  twice  as 
high  as  the  white  rate,  while  the  Japanese  rate  was  forty  percent 
below  the  white  rate.  Crude  death  rates  (per  thousand  population) 
in  California  by  race  were  as  follows  in  1940 : 

All 
Race*  White  Negro  Indian  Chinese         Japanese         Mexican         Filipino 

11.6  11.0  13.5  20.7  13.7  6.8  12.4  8.0 

The  racial  differentials  in  the  crude  death  rates  are  affected  by 
differing  age-structures  of  the  several  racial  populations.  Death 
rates  by  age  are  not  available  for  racial  groups  in  detail  but  only 
for  whites,  Negroes,  and  "Other  Races."  These  data,  from  the 
Census  Bureau,  are  presented  in  Table  86.  The  "Other  Races" 
category  is  not  very  meaningful  since  it  is  a  composite  of  two 
groups  with  exceptionally  low  death  rates  (Japanese  and  Filipinos), 

TABLE  86 

Death  Rates  (Number  per  1,000  Population)  by  Age,  Race,  and 
Sex,  in  California,  1941. 

All  White  Negro  Other  Races® 

Age  Classes       Male         Female        Male        Female        Male         Female 


All   ages...  

11.7 

13.7 

9.7 

16.3 

11.5 

10.6 

7.0 

Under  1  year.  
1—4  years  

50.0 
2.4 

54.7 
2.6 

44.2 
2.1 

78.0 
2.6 

55.8 
2.9 

54.6 
4.1 

58.6 
3.7 

5—14  years  

0.9 

1.1 

0.7 

1.4 

1.0 

1.4 

1.5 

15-24  years  — 
25—  34  years  

2.0 
2.7 

2.3 
3.1 

1.5 
2.1 

4.8 

7.5 

2.6 
4.7 

2.9 

5.2 

2.6 
4.9 

35—44  years  

5.1 

6.1 

3.7 

12.1 

9.6 

7.6 

5.0 

45—54  years  

10.7 

13.5 

7.4 

21.8 

13.9 

13.4 

9.4 

55-64  years  

22.2 

28.3 

15.5 

39.8 

29.9 

22.5 

22.2 

65—74  years  

47.5 

59.6 

36.2 

66.5 

45.0 

62.3 

60.5 

75  vears  and  over 

123.3 

136.1 

112.6 

121.0 

96.9 

165.8 

127.4 

(1)   "Other   Races"    is   not   a   meaningful   category   in   California,    and   no   significance   can   be 

attached  to  the  results. 

Source:    U.  S.  Census   Bureau,  Vital  Statistics,   Special  Reports,  Vol.   17,  No.   15,  Table  2,  p. 
156. 
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one  group  (Indians)  with  an  extremely  high  rate,  plus  Chinese  and 
various  minor  groups.  The  result  is  an  average  which  corresponds 
to  the  mortality  experience  of  no  group.  Inclusion  of  Mexicans 
with  whites  in  the  census  reports  distorts  the  white  result  since, 
as  will  be  shown,  there  is  evidence  that  Mexican  mortality  differs 
markedly  from  white  in  important  respects.  Negroes  are  subject  to 
a  greater  risk  of  death  than  whites  at  every  age  below  75  years, 
and  infant  mortality  among  Negroes  is  more  than  forty  percent 
greater  than  among  whites. 

Striking  variations  occur  in  the  rates   for  the  various  causes  of 
death  by  race.    Without  exception,  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
is  much  higher  for  every  non- white  racial  group  in  California  than 
for  the  whites  (Table  87).*    The  Japanese  have  a  lower  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  than  any  race  except  the  white,  but  even  their 
tuberculosis  death  rate  from  1930-39  was  more  than  twice  the  white 
rate.    Indians  died  from  tuberculosis  more  than  six  times  as   fre- 
quently as  whites,  and  the  Mexican  death  rate  from  that  cause  was 
more  than  five  times  the  white  rate.    Indians  faced  a  risk  of  death 
from  pneumonia  and  influenza  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  the 
whites,  and  the  Mexican  risk  was  over  three  times  greater  than  the 
white.    Tuberculosis   and  pneumonia   were   the   leading   causes    of 
death  for  both  Indians  and  Mexicans,  although  they  ranked  fifth 
and  seventh   respectively  among  the   causes   of   death    for  whites. 
These   diseases   were   also  the   main   causes   of   death    for   "Other 
Races,"  including  chiefly  Filipinos.     Diseases   peculiar  to  early  in- 
fancy also  caused  more  deaths  among  every  non-white  group  than 
among  whites — four  times  as  many  among  Mexicans   and   nearly 
three  times  as  many  among  Indians.    Also  worth  noting  is  the  high 
rate  of  deaths   from  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  among  In- 
dians and  Mexicans,  more  than  twice  the  white  rate  in  each  cr=e. 
Diseases   which   ravage  the  white  population   more  heavilv  than 
the  minority  groups  are  heart  diseasef  and  cancer.  The  Negro  death 
rate  from  these  causes  is  close  to  the  white  rate,  and  the  Chinese 
death  rate  from  heart  disease  is  even  slightly  above  the  white  rate, 
but  rates  for  the  other  groups  are  comparatively  low.    The  suicide 


*  Table  87  presents  average  annual  death  rates  for  the  leading  causes  of  death 
by  race  for  the  period  1930-1939.  computed  from  statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  of  California.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  total  deaths 
occurring  from  specified  causes  during  the  decade,  thus  avoiding  the  fluctua- 
tions of  single  years  and  variations  due  to  small  frequencies.  Rates  are  per 
100.000  population,  based  on  the  average  population  of  the  decade.  Mexicans 
are  reported  separately  in  California  Health  Department  statistics,  although 
not  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

t  The  principal  component  of  the  category  "diseases  of  the  circulatory  system." 
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rate  is  also  comparatively  low  among  Negroes  and  Mexicans,  but 
high  among  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  "Other  Races"  (Filipino). 
These  wide  variations  among  the  racial  groups  in  death  rates  for 
different  causes  of  death  are,  to  some  extent,  due  to  differing  racial 
susceptibility  to  certain  diseases.  Differing  age-distributions  are 
another  factor.  The  larger  proportion  of  children  among  Indians 
and  Mexicans,  for  example,  would  partially  account  for  their  greater 
risk  of  death  from  infancy  diseases,  but  it  would  not  explain  the 

TABLE  88 

Birth  Rate.  Death  Rate,  and  Fertility  Ratio,  for  California,  by 
Counties.  1940 

Fertility 
State,  Area  and  County  Birth.  Rate®      Death  Rate®  Ratio® 

California „ 16.3  11.5  328 

Sacramento  Valley 17.2  12.0  384 

Butte ., 17.5  13.0  472 

Colusa 18.0  12.9  487 

Glenn 13.5  8.6  516 

Sacramento 16.1  12.4  317 

Shasta _ 20.5  10.9  456 

Solano .v 15.0  10.2  341 

Sutter „ 24.3  10.1  519 

Tehama 18.7  14.7  479 

Yolo 17.5  11.7  455 

Yuba 21.0  13.6  481 

Sacramento  Foothills 17.7  12.1  450 

Amador „ 14.8  12.8  464 

Eldorado * 17.0  12.5  469 

Nevada _ 21.6  12.0  452 

Placer 14.6  12.3  402 

Phimas 22.0  10.2  521 

Sierra _ 17.9  12.9  465 

San  Toaquin  Valley....  21.1  10.9  456 

Fresno 20.1  11.0  422 

Kern 24.8  9.5  473 

Kings 23.7  10.4  530 

Madera 27.2  12.2  547 

Merced ., 21.9  9.8  492 

San  Joaquin 15.6  14.5  377 

Stanislaus 20.1  9.8  438 

Ttilare - 23.5  8.8  542 

San  Toaquin  Foothills 14.0  11.9  430 

Calaveras 14.8  14.4  460 

Mariposa 9.8  7.7  432 

Tuolumne 15.4  12.1  410 

North  Coast 14.4  16.4  374 

Del  Norte ., 16.2  15.2  409 

Humboldt 16.4  12.6  407 

Lake _ 11.9  13.4  444 

Mendocino 14.5  16.9  423 

Nana , 13.2  28.8  325 

Sonoma : 13.6  14.1  342 

Continued 
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TABLE  88  (Continued) 

Birth  Rate,  Death  Rate,  and  Fertility  Ratio,  for  California,  by 
Counties,  1940 

Fertility 
Stale,  Area  and  County  Birth  Rate®       Death  Ra*e(D  Ratio® 

Central  Coast 16.6  12.4  357 

Monterey 19.7  10.2  418 

San  Benito 16.3  11.1  450 

San  Luis  Obispo 16.0  11.8  426 

Santa  Clara 16.0  12.8  318 

Santa  Cruz 14.2  15.0  347 

Northeast 18.9  10.2  453 

Lassen ^..'. 23.3  7.4  493 

Modoc 18.4  10.0  490 

Siskiyou 17.7  11.1  426 

Trinity ., 12.6  14.1  418 

Great  Basin „_ 20.2  11.4  417 

Alpine _ 24.8®  15.5®  382 

Inyo .v 20.5  11.3  409 

Mono : 18.7  11.3  447 

Southern  California 16.2  11.1  316 

Imperial 24.6  9.1  625 

Los  Angeles- _ 15.3  11.0  289 

Orange 17.6  11.2  392 

Riverside 18.9  11.3  475 

San  Bernardino 18.2  13.2  431 

San  Diego 18.3  11.6  355 

Santa  Barbara 19.0  10.1  376 

Ventura -^ 20.3  10.0  444 

San  Francisco  Bay.- 13.6  12.0  263 

Alameda 14.4  11.9  279 

Contra  Costa _ 18.3  8.6  395 

Marin 11.1  9.9  298 

San  Francisco ., 12.3  13.3  220 

San  Mateo 14.1  9.5  311 

(1)  Births  per  1,000  population,  based  on  population  enumerated  as  of  April  1,  1940,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(2)  Deaths  per  1,000  population,  based  on  population  enumerated  as  of  April  1,  1940,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

(3)  Children  under  5  years  per  1,000  women  20-44  years. 

(4)  Based  on  frequency  of  less  than  20. 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Vital  Statistics  Rates,  1900-1940,  Table  53,  p.  711,  as 
tabulated  by  the  Population  Committee  for  the  Central  Valley  Projects  Studies,  Statis- 
tical Memorandum  No.  5,  Series:  Growth  of  the  Population ;  No.  2,  Births  and 
Deaths,  Table  4,  pp.  22-26. 

16th  Census  of  the  U.  S.,   1940,   Population,  Second  Series,  California,  Table  22,  pp. 
38-49. 

high  death  rate  from  the  same  cause  among  Negroes,  who  have 
fewer  young  children  in  proportion  than  the  whites. 

The  prevalence  of  pneumonia  and  influenza  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent, tuberculosis,  is  associated  to  a  high  degree  with  unhealthful 
living  conditions  and  lack  of  medical  care.  These  factors  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important  ones  in  accounting  for  the  extremely 
high  death  rate  of  all  minorities  from  tuberculosis,  and  of  all  but  the 
Japanese,  from  pneumonia  and  influenza.  It  is  significant  that  the 
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highest  mortality  rates  among  Mexicans,  Indians,  Chinese,  and 
"Other  Races"  occur  from  diseases — pneumonia,  influenza,  and 
tuberculosis — the  ravages  of  which  among  the  white  population  have 
been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years.  The  high  death  rates  of  the 
minority  races  from  infancy  diseases  can  likewise  be  mainly  attrib- 
uted to  poverty,  bad  living  conditions,  and  lack  of  medical  care. 
Deaths  from  digestive  system  diseases,  particularly  high  among  In- 
dians and  Mexicans,  suggest  the  prevalance  of  bad  diets  among 
these  groups. 

Summary 

The  low  fertility  of  the  California  population,  as  compared  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  migration 
as  the  primary  cause  of  the  size  and  composition  of  the  state's 
population.  For  many  years  before  the  War  California  people  were 
reproducing  at  a  rate  little  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  their 
numbers,  in  the  absence  of  migration.  During  the  War  the  birth 
rate  has  risen  to  the  highest  point  since  the  last  war.  The  result 
has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  infant  population,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  basic  change  in  the  reproductive  pattern.  The 
wartime  rise  in  the  birth  rate  largely  reflects  the  rise  in  the  mar- 
riage rate  and  a  high  proportion  of  the  additional  births  are  first 
births. 

Over  the  past  quarter-century  the  California  birth  rate  has  moved 
through  two  distinct  phases.  It  declined  from  1920  to  193,3,  then 
rose  in  every  year  from  1934  to  1943.  Wartime  circumstances  deter- 
mined the  height  of  the  rise  but  not  the  rising  trend  which  was  in 
existence  before  the  War.  The  movement  of  the  birth  rate  since 
1920  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  cycle,  but  there  are  no  data  for 
investigating  such  an  hypothesis. 

Differences  in  fertility  among  California  population  groups  are 
associated  with  urban  or  rural  residence  and  with  race.  Among 
the  non-white  groups,  the  Negroes  are  most  assimilated  to  the  pre- 
vailing white  reproductive  pattern,  and  the  Japanese  are  next.  In- 
dians and  Filipinos  show  the  widest  divergence  from  the  whites, 
although  Indian  fertility  is  drastically  reduced  under  urban  con- 
ditions. 

Death  rates  have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  past  quarter- 
century.  Infant  mortality  has  been  cut  in  half.  Heart  disease  and 
cancer  death  rates  have  risen  since  1930,  but  notable  progress  has 
been  made  in  reducing  mortality  from  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia. 
Minority  racial  groups,  however,  still  suffer  extremely  high  death 
rates  from  those  causes  as  well  as  a  high  rate  of  infant  mortality. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Summary 

The  population  of  California  is  extraordinarily  dynamic.  Ever 
since  the  American  occupation,  change  has  been  continuous  and 
rapid — in  total  numbers,  distribution,  racial  and  cultural  elements, 
age  and  sex  composition,  birth  rates  and  death  rates,  and  other 
characteristics.  Far  from  approaching  stability,  the  most  far-reach- 
ing changes  have  been  those  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  while 
more  changes  are  in  prospect  during  the  post-war  period. 

During  the  first  half  century  following  the  American  occupation, 
the  number  of  people  in  California  increased  from  a  few  thousand 
to  over  a  million.  After  1900  the  tempo  of  population  growth  was 
tremendously  accelerated.  Some  seven  million  people  were  added  to 
the  population  in  less  than  half  a  century,  bringing  California's  total 
population  to  over  eight  million  in  1945. 

This  great  increase  in  population  has  been  primarily  a  growth  of 
urban  population.  From  the  standpoint  of  production,  California  is 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  states  of  the  Union,  but  its  people 
are  more  concentrated  in  cities  than  those  of  all  but  three  other 
states.  From  1860  down  to  1940,  the  urban  population  increased 
more  than  sixty-fold  while  the  rural  population  had  only  a  seven- 
fold increase.  Less  than  a  third  of  the  rural  population  lived  on 
farms  in  1940,  and  the  rural-farm  population  in  that  year  included 
fewer  than  ten  percent  of  the  state's  people.  Consistent  with  the 
urban  trend  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  for  the 
population  to  become  concentrated  in  the  largest  cities.  The  cities 
of  over  25,000  people  have  not  only  grown  absolutely,  but  have 
claimed  an  increasing  share  of  the  total  population. 

Along  with  urbanization  has  occurred  a  notable  shift  of  popula- 
tion to  Southern  California.  Early  population  growth  centered  in 
the  north  and  the  eight  southern  counties  had  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  total  population  in  1880,  but  their  shares  had  risen  to  more  than 
a  fifth  by  1900  and  by  1930  to  over  half  of  all  people  in  the  state. 
The  southward  shift  of  population,  however,  has  been  mainly  a 
movement  to  Los  Angeles.  The  rapidity  of  this  city's  population 
growth  after  1900  is  probablv  unprecedented  in  the  historv  of  anv 
other  citv.  Subordinate  in  size  to  San  Francisco  until  1920,  Los 
Angeles  contained  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  state  population 
in  1940  and  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any  other  city  in 
California. 

Coincident  with  the  urban  trend  of  population,  a  counter-move- 
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ment  developed  during  the  1920's  toward  the  suburbs  and  open 
country.  This  movement,  while  not  large  enough  to  change  the  main 
flow  of  population,  still  had  significant  effects  in  building  up  a  ring 
of  satellite  cities  around  each  large  center  and  creating  a  large  rural 
population  which  did  not  live  on  farms.  During  the  1930's  the 
urban  trend  received  a  definite  set-back  as  thousands  of  people 
sought  cheaper  living  and  a  chance  at  casual  jobs  in  the  country. 
War  production,  however,  pulled  the  population  into  the  centers 
of  war  industry,  reinstating  and  accelerating  the  historic  movement. 
Through  the  first  three'  years  of  defense  and  war  many  rural  coun- 
ties actually  lost  population.  Six  counties  in  the  main  war  produc- 
tion areas  received  over  ninety  percent  of  the  total  population  in- 
crease occurring  in  the  state. 

California's  phenomenal  population  growth  has  been  due  over- 
whelmingly to  migration  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries. 
In  each  of  the  past  four  decades,  over  four-fifths  of  the  total  net 
gain  in  population  has  been  attributable  to  migration  during  the 
decade.  Nearly  two  out  of  every  three  Calif ornians  in  1940  had 
been  born  outside  the  state. 

Migration  to  California  has  been  unique,  not  only  in  its  tremen- 
dous volume,  but  in  its  diversity  of  origins.  Other  states  have  mainly 
been  peopled  by  migration  from  adjacent  states  and  by  immigration 
from  Europe.  California,  however,  has  drawn  its  population  from 
all  American  states  and  from  Europe,  Asia,  Latin- America,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Many  people  have  come  here  to  escape  some 
pressing  crisis  in  their  homelands — the  Irish,  the  Russian  Molokans, 
the  "Okies",  are  examples — but  probably  the  large  majority  have 
been  attracted  by  the  exceptional  opportunities  of  California. 

California's  advantages  have  been  well-publicized.  Business  and 
agricultural  interests  have  nearly  always  felt  a  need  for  more  people 
in  the  state  and  have  sought  to  attract  them  in  many  ways.  The 
inducement  of  migration  has  been  considered  a  legitimate  purpose 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Prior  to  the  depression  no 
other  state,  except  possibly  Florida,  spent  so  much  public  money  for 
advertising  its  opportunities  with  the  view  of  attracting  people  to 
come  and  travel,  work,  or  settle  here.  An  important  part  of  the 
drive  for  population  has  been  the  periodic  search  for  manual,  casual 
laborers.  Because  opportunities,  in  California,  to  rise  in  the  eco- 
nomic scale  have  been  relatively  abundant,  it  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult, except  during  depressions,  to  find  enough  people  to  do  the 
hard,  menial,  and  poorly  paid  tasks.  At  the  same  time,  a  type  of 
agriculture  ha?  been  developed  which  requires  a  large  supply  of 
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casual  laborers.  To  fill  this  need,  the  growers  and  the  railroads 
(whose  labor  needs  are  similar)  have  centered  their  search  on  dark- 
skinned  racial  groups.  This  has  resulted  in  the  immigration,  under 
varying  degrees  of  encouragement  and  promotion,  of  a  succession 
of  colored  groups,  contributing  significantly  to  the  racial  and  cul- 
tural diversity  of  the  California  people. 

The  principal  source  areas  of  migration  to  California  have  shifted 
markedly.  The  various  Asiatic  immigrant  groups,  as  noted,  have 
come  in  succession.  Chinese  immigration  reached  the  peak  in  1880, 
at  which  time  there  were  few  more  than  a  hundred  Japanese  in  the 
state.  The  latter  reached  their  peak  of  numbers  in  1920.  Filipinos 
did  not  begin  to  come  in  large  numbers  until  after  1920  and  reached 
their  peak  in  1930.  The  'twenties  also  saw  the  floodtide  of  Mexican 
immigration,  reaching  the  point  of  highest  numbers  in  1930.  Euro- 
pean sources  of  immigration  have  shifted  from  northern  and  west- 
ern Europe  to  the  south  and  east.  Until  1900  northern  and  western 
Europeans  represented  over  forty  percent  of  California's  foreign- 
born  population,  but  by  1940  they  were  only  one-fourth.  On  the 
whole,  immigration  from  abroad  has  been  replaced  by  migration 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  At  one  time,  nearly  forty 
percent  of  the  people  of  California  were  foreign  born,  but  by  1940 
this  group  was  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  population.  Within 
the  United  States  the  main  source  areas  of  migration  to  California 
have  moved  westward  and  south  westward.  This  reflects  partly  the 
westward-moving  center  of  United  States  population,  but  the  center 
of  migration  to  California  has  shifted  farther  southwest  than  the 
national  center  of  population.  The  so-called  "drought-refugee" 
migration  of  the  1930's  originated  largely  in  the  West  and  South- 
west, while  the  migrant  warworkers  of  more  recent  years  have  come 
predominantly  from  the  same  areas. 

For  the  period  1935-40,  the  Federal  census  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vided a  statistical  measure  of  migration  by  actual  count.  The  period 
is  of  special  interest  for  California  because  it  marked  a  reversal  of 
traditional  attitudes  toward  migration.  Where  for  decades  business 
groups  and  public  bodies  had  actively  worked  to  encourage  people 
to  come  to  California,  now  the  arrival  of  distressed  migrants  was 
widely  regarded  as  a  threat  to  the  economic  and  social  stability.  The 
"Okies",  as  all  such  newcomers  came  to  be  called,  were  resented 
in  some  sections.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  halt  the  flow  of 
impoverished  migrants,  including  Los  Angeles'  institution  of  a 
police  blockade  at  the  state  borders.  Actually,  the  volume  of  migra- 
tion during  these  years  was  much  smaller  than  either  that  which 
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had  preceded  it  or  that  which  was  to  follow.  The  difference  in 
attitude  lay  in  the  economic  circumstances. 

California  remained,  nevertheless,  the  principal  destination  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  moved  from  one  state  to  another. 
California's  net  gain  of  665,000  new  residents  during  the  period 
1935-40  was  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  net  gain  of  any 
other  state.  Florida  came  closest  with  147,000  net  new  residents. 
The  census  also  revealed  a  large  amount  of  migration  within  Cali- 
fornia. Nearly  800,000  people  moved  from  one  county  to  another 
within  the  state  during  the  five  years.  All  told,  more  than  one  per- 
son in  every  four  in  California  in  1940  had  changed  his  place  of 
residence  across  county,  state,  or  national  boundaries  since  the 
beginning  of  1935. 

The  years  of  defense  and  war  brought  to  California  a  greater 
migration  than  for  any  similar  period  ia  its  history.  Probably  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  million  people  moved  to  the  state  during 
the  five  years  ending  with  1944.  There  has  also  been  much  shifting 
of  population  within  the  state  in  this  as  during  the  earlier  period. 
Sample  census  enumerations  of  population  in  the  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  and  San  Francisco  Bay  areas  in  April,  1944,  recorded  a 
total  of  somewhat  under  1 ,200,000  persons  who  had  moved  to  those 
areas  from  other  states  since  1940,  and  slightly  less  than  300,000 
who  had  moved  there  from  elsewhere  in  California.  More  than  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  had 
moved  there  after  April,  1940.  Similar  results  were  found  for  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

Considering  the  enormous  volume  of  migration  to  California,  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  comparatively  few  Negroes  entered  into  the 
movement  prior  to  the  present  war.  Although  there  have  been  Negroes 
in  California  from  the  earliest  times,  their  numbers  have  been  small 
and  did  not  exceed  125.000  in  1940.  In  1942  and  1943.  for  the 
first  time,  Negroes  joined  the  trek  to  California  in  significant  num- 
bers. In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  the  Negro  population  tripled 
between  1940  and  April,  1944,  while  it  nearly  doubled  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  For  the  state  as  a  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Nesro  population  approached  300,000  by  1945. 

Migration  has  not  only  given  California  the  bulk  of  its  population 
at  all  times,  but  a  population  marked  with  certain  characteristics 
traceable  to  the  kinds  of  people  who  migrate.  Men  migrate  more 
readily  than  do  women;  hence  California  has  always  had  a  pre- 
dominantly male  population.  In  "gold  rush"  days,  there  were  more 
th^n  twelve  men  in  California  for  every  woman.  The  subsequent 
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trend  has  been  toward  equality  of  numbers  of  the  sexes,  but  the 
surplus  of  males  never  disappeared  entirely  until  Selective  Service 
began  removing  men  from  the  civilian  population.  Young  adults 
are  more  prone  to  migrate  than  either  children  or  older  people, 
and  this  tendency  has  given  California  a  population  containing  an 
exceptionally  high  proportion  of  adults.  Few  other  states,  up  to 
1940,  had  relatively  as  small  a  number  of  children.  Because  of 
California's  particular  advantages  as  a  place  for  retirement,  more 
elderly  people  have  been  attracted  here  than  are  usually  found  in 
migrating  populations.  Hence,  while  California  has  a  considerably 
higher  proportion  of  old  people  than  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  has 
also  a  higher  proportion  of  young  and  middle-aged  adults.  Ex- 
pressed otherwise,  the  proportion  of  old  people  in  California  is 
high  because  the  proportion  of  children  is  low. 

While  not  statistically  measurable,  it  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis 
that  people  who  migrate  differ  in  personality  from  those  who  stay 
at  home,  being  more  ambitious,  venturesome,  or  restless,  or  less 
well  adjusted  socially.  If  this  is  true,  one  would  expect  to  find 
these  qualities  prominent  in  the  people  of  California,  as  in  fact 
they  seem  to  be.  There  is  much  of  the  "pioneer  spirit"  in  this 
state,  a  tendency  to  think  and  plan  in  terms  of  a  great  future,  and 
a  willingness  to  try  new  things.  There  is  also  much  restlessness 
and  instability,  which  would  be  expected  in  a  population  composed 
so  largely  of  migrants.  The  changefulness  and  instability  of  Cali- 
fornia life  must  be  also  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  at  all  times  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  newcomers  to  their  com- 
munities. 

The  racial  and  cultural  diversity  of  the  population  is  also  attrib- 
utable to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  built  up.  Because  California 
has  drawn  people  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  it  includes  a  wider 
variety  of  ethnic  and  racial  groups  than  the  population  of  any  other 
state.  The  recent  arrival  of  Negroes  in  large  numbers  has  altered 
the  racial  composition  in  the  direction  of  the  bi-racial  structure 
characteristic  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Non- whites  were  relatively  more  than  twice  as  numerous  in  the 
California  rural-farm  population  in  1940  as  in  the  urban  population. 
This  is  a  situation  uniquely  Calif ornian.  Elsewhere,  except  in  the 
South,  the  most  heterogeneous  populations  are  found  in  the  lar^e 
cities,  but  in  California  the  opposite  is  true.  This  is  the  result  partly 
of  the  agricultural  labor  system  with  its  heavy  dependence  on  non- 
white  groups.  Another  factor,  unique  to  the  West  Coast,  has  been 
the  prominence  of  the  Japanese  in  agriculture,  both  as  farm  opera- 
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tors  and  as  laborers.  In  respect  also  to  the  esthetic  origins  of  the 
white  population,  the  rural-farm  population  is  not  less  heterogeneous 
than  the  urban.  More  than  one  rural-farm  person  in  every  eight  in 
1940  was  foreign-born.  Important  groups  of  foreign  origin  in 
California  agriculture  are  the  Italians,  Portuguese,  Azores  Islanders, 
Armenians,  Scandinavians,  and  Mexicans. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  war  the  California  population  had 
been  becoming  increasingly  weighted  with  older  people.  Each  census 
from  1900  to  1940  revealed  a  smaller  proportion  of  children  and  a 
higher  proportion  of  old  people  than  the  preceding  one.  A  rising 
average  age  has  been  characteristic  of  the  national  population  for 
several  decades,  but  the  trend  has  gone  farther  in  California  than 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  decade  1930-40,  for  example,  saw 
an  increase  of  nearly  300,000  in  the  population  aged  sixty  years 
and  over,  while  the  number  of  children  under  ten  remained  almost 
stationary.  This  trend  was  halted  after  1940  by  a  tremendous 
increase  in  births,  and  the  great  upsurge  of  migration  which  brought 
in  large  numbers  of  young  adults.  Nearly  half  of  the  in-migrants 
to  California's  major  war  production  centers  between  1940  and 
1944  were  between  15  and  34  years  of  age,  while  the  birth  rate  in 
1943  reached  its  highest  point  in  more  than  a  quarter-century. 
These  factors  have  resulted  in  a  considerable  rejuvenation  of  the 
population.  Every  city  and  area  included  in  the  1944  census  enumer- 
ations showed  a  higher  proportion  of  young  children  and  a  lower 
proportion  of  elderly  people  than  four  years  before. 

The  rise  in  the  birth  rate  is  especially  significant.  California  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  generally  have  been  historically  one  of  the  lowest 
fertility  areas  in  the  United  States.  In  1940  only  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  had  a  lower  birth  rate  than  Cali- 
fornia. Low  fertility  is  characteristically  associated  with  urbaniza- 
tion, and  the  people  of  California  are  one  of  the  three  or  four  most 
highly  urbanized  state  populations.  The  California  birth  rate  has 
gone  through  two  distinct  movements  since  1920;  a  steady  down- 
ward movement  for  fourteen  years,  reaching  a  low  point  in  1933, 
followed  by  an  upward  trend  after  that  year.  This  upward  move- 
ment after  1933  became  pronounced  after  1940,  and  between  1940 
and  1943  the  California  birth  rate  rose  above  the  national.  With 
this  rising  birth  rate,  the  population  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  growing  through  reproduction  more  rapidly  than  at  any  time 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Natural  increase,  however,  remains  small 
in  comparison  with  population  gains  through  migration.  The  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  during  the  entire  period  1920  to  1939  accounted 
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for  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  population  growth  during  the 
period.  The  rise  in  rate  of  natural  increase  since  1940,  striking  as 
it  is  in  comparison  with  the  past,  has  nevertheless  been  dwarfed  by 
the  tremendous  volume  of  migration. 

The  crude  death  rate  has  tended  slightly  downward  since  1920, 
despite  the  rapid  aging  of  the  population  during  most  of  that  period. 
Death  rates  specific  to  age-groups  have  declined  sharply,  marking  a 
notable  advance  in  life  expectancy  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  infant  mortality  rate  has  been  cut  in  half,  and  the 
death  rate  among  children  of  one  to  fourteen  years  of  age  reduced 
by  two-thirds. 

Non-white  groups,  however,  and  people  of  Mexican  origin,  have 
lagged  seriously  behind  the  white  population  in  the  advance  of  life 
expectancy.  These  groups  still  suffer  extremely  high  death  rates 
from  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  respiratory  ailments,  and  in- 
fancy diseases  against  which  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  white  population.  Differing  racial  susceptibilities  and  immu- 
nities may  account  for  the  unfavorable  experience  of  the  non- 
whites  and  Mexican  groups,  but  other  important  factors,  undoubt- 
edly, are  their  poverty,  bad  living  conditions,  and  lack  of  medical 
care. 


